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BARON VON LIEBIG says: 

“It is a perfect food, as wholesome as deli- 
cious, a beneficent restorer of exhausted power, 
but its quality must be good, and it must be care- 
fully prepared. It is highly nourishing and easily 


preserve health and prolong life.” 


38 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, Dorchester, Mass. 
Three Gold Medals, Pan-American Exposition | 
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fitted to repair wasted strength, 


(ESTABLISHED 1780.) 
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FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH. 


“TI send my picture, which represents a 











growth of hair of but five years, that you 
may see what Packer’s Tar Soap has done 
””__ Mrs. 


for me. M. D. Curtis, Nurse, Chicago. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


IS SOLD EVERYWHERE — PRICE 25 CENTS 


A Sample (% Cake) may be obtained by sending 10 cents (stamps) to address below. 













Our Leaflet, “ The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” mailed free on application to 


THe PACKER Merve. Co. (Suite 87 G), 81 FULTON St., NEw York«K. 














“*I wouldn’t do without Pearline.’’ 


Intelligent, 
Well=-to-do 


Women 


insist on the use of PEARLINE— 
because it does the best work and 
saves fabric and color. Besides, they 
haveconsideration fortheirservants. 




























**I couldn’t do without Pearline.”’ 


Intelligent 
Servants 


and 


laundresses use PEARLINE for the 
same reasons and because they have 
consideration for the interests of 
their mistresses or employers. 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


and the source of much Knowledge is Books. The collecting of good books and the 
caring for them are facilitated by the use of the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic”? Book-Case. 

It expands as your books increase, and always accommodates them. Fitted with Per- 

Section Roller-Bearing Dust-Pr oof Doors. Carried in stock by dealers in principal 
cities, or direct from factory. ‘““G.-W.” Pays the Freight. Ask for Catalogue A-1o1. 


The Globe Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


Broadway and White St. 224-228 Wabash Ave. 91-93 Federal St. 7 Bunhill Row, E. C. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON 
























































This Beautiful Picture in 14 Colors 


PERFECT reproduction of the original 
painting by W. L. Taylor, on heavy paper 
and twice as large asa page of THE JOURNAL, 
we will send anywhere, postpaid, 
For Two Dollars 
The same picture, same size, only in a 
single tint,—a soft gray tone, 


One Dollar a Copy 

















‘“‘The Barn-Raising as a Social Event”’ 
By W. L. TAYLOR 


This is the fifth in Mr. Taylor’s great series of 
‘¢ The Last Hundred Years in New England.’’ 
Those already published separately are: 
“The Traveling Shoemaker ”’ 
“ The Old-Fashioned School in Session” 
“A Winter Service at Church” 
“ The Old Stage and the Turnpike” 


There are still some of these in both styles. 
But only a certain number of each was made, 
and when that is exhausted there will be no 
more. The prices for all are the same: $2 for 
the superb reproduction in colors; $1 for the 
single-tint reproduction. We pack them and 
pay the postage. Address 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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How Did You Get Your Home ? 
$250 for Telling Us 


HERE are thousands of wage-earners in 

this country who, by laying aside a little 
of each month’s earnings,—no matter how 
small a sum,—have in the course of years 
been able to build homes costing from $1000 
to $2500. There are thousands more who 
would do likewise if only they knew how. 
These are the ones THE JOURNAL wants to 
help, and the best way to do it, we believe, 
is through those who have saved and planned, 
and now have their homes. To four of these 
we will pay two hundred and fifty dollars 
for statements, short, simple, and to the 
paint, of ‘‘How I Built My Home.’’ There 
are only three conditions: each story must 
be the actual experience of the writer; 
no manuscript should contain a single word 
more than fifteen hundred words,—less, if 
possible; each must be accompanied by a 
photograph of the finished house and a 
sketch of the interior plan. Literary style 
and composition will not count. That does 
not matter. We want facts, and we will pay 
well for them: 


$100 for the most practical article 
75 “ “ next best 
50 “ “ third best 
25 “ “ fourth best 


Remember, not what sort of a house you 
have, but just how you got it. Any one with 
money can build. But how can any one save 
enough out of asmall salary to doso? Make 
THAT the point of your story and write it just 
as frankly as you would tell it to a friend. 
Send it in to Mr. Bok, personally, before 
May I, 1902, or it will be too late. 


oe 
The Cover This Month 


HE February cover is a dainty reminder of 
‘the day of hearts and Cupid’s darts,”’ in 
old Colonial times. The clothes have changed 
since then—not the customs! Mr. Henry 
Hutt, who made the drawing, is one of the 
leaders of the younger school of American 
illustrators. He is of the West —though he 
now lives in New York—and he has just 
passed the quarter-century mark in years. 


& 
November Question Box Awards 


First Prize, $10, to Miss Olive Fisher, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


SECOND PR1zE, $5, to Mrs. John Milton Gitterman, 
New York City. 


THIRD PRIZE, $5, to Mrs. Elizabeth B. Stevenson, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FourTH PrizE, $5, to Mrs. D. A. Howard, Wake- 
eld, Massachusetts. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arcu Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Subscription Price: 
One Dollar a Year ; Single Copies, 10 Cts. 


English Subscription Price: 


Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-/ree 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired you should send your renewal at once, 
using the special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that purpose. If your subscription 
expires with this issue your renewal should reach us before the tenth of March to avoid missing 
the next issue of the magazine; for after that date we cannot enter your name for the next 


(March) issne. 


We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any back numbers. Subscribers 


should use Postal or Express money orders in remitting. 


[These Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. 


New York: 1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 


Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Bidg. 


Sul scriptions are not received) 


Boston : Barristers Hall 


Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 


Copyright, 1902 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 








$25.00 TO GIVE AWAY 


We will pay you for telling us 








What illustration in this issue 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
pleases you most?—and why? 








$10.00 for the Most Satisfactory Reply 
$5.00 Each for the Three Next Best 





These are the Only Conditions: Be frank. Write 
only on one side of the paper. 


than 100 words. 

sidered if you do. 
address. 
before February 12. 





Your letter will not be con- 

Include your full name and 
All answers must reach this office 
Address them plainly to 


MR. BOK’S QUESTION BOX 


Don't use more 











Some Letters to the Question Box 


Mr. Bok is very glad to answer, thus directly, some types of letters — each 
reflective of many received — which have come to his Question Box. 


The Literary Beginner Asks Attention 


* ANNOT those of us who are literary 
beginners receive a little guidance in 
THE JOURNAL?” 

You can and may. On page 36 of this 
issue is begun a series of suggestions which 
will hereafter appear as often as interest in 
the subject warrants. And Mr. Franklin B. 
Wiley will be found a safe and intelligent 
counselor. By education a Harvard man, 
by training a newspaper man, by profession 
a man of letters who has published several 
books of his own, and by position the manu- 
script editor of THE LAbIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
his ability and experience make him unusu- 
ally well qualified for this work. 


The Question Box Prize Letters 


™ W HAT is your reason for not publishing 
the ietters which win the Question 
Box prizes each month?” 


Because, in the Question Box, we ask for 
criticism as well as commendation, and it 
would certainly be most ungracious to those 
of our contributors criticised to publicly 
print what is written of them. No purpose 
could be gained by such a proceeding. The 
value of these letters is to the editors of 
THE JOURNAL, not to the public. 


The Children Want a Page 


“ ARE the children never to have a page of 
their ‘very own’ in THE JOURNAL?”’ 
They are. THE JouRNAL has tried for 
years to give the children a page. But it 
wanted to give them something new, and 
something new is not easy to find. Still, we 
think we have found it—a new, and very 
pretty idea for children — and found not only 
the idea, but just the right editor as well to 
carry it out. Next month, on this page 
we will be ready to announce our new 
children’s department. 


To-Day’s Books and Their Authors 


‘ 


: HY don't you tell us which among the 
books of to-day are really worth 
reading, and something of their authors?” 


We will and gladly. Several hundreds of 
our readers asked for this in reply to the 
November Question Box, aud we immedi- 
ately made arrangements which have re- 
sulted in the announcement concerning Mr. 
Mabie in the next column on this page. 


This Good Friend Has Forgotten 


“INSTEAD of giving plans of houses cost- 

ing $6000 and $7000 each, why don’t you 
help young married couples who have only 
$2000 or $3000 to spend in building a house 
— even some who have only $1000?” 

Why? Because we did — three years ago. 
We gave a series of twelve houses, cost- 
ing from $1000 to $3000 to build. However, 
we have some pictures of houses now — no 
plans — but the prettiest country houses im- 
aginable which have actually been built for 
small sums, a few even so low as $800, and 
from that up to $5000. In a month or so we 
will print two pages of these, showing some 
twenty or more various styles. 


Why Eight Pages to Fashions ? 


. HY these additional eight pages ex- 

clusively for fashions, taking just 
so much space away from the magazine 
proper?’”’ 

Because the strongest note of desire that 
has come from our readers is for such a 
complete department. But the eight pages 
are not at the expense of the magazine 
proper. They are extra, and by their ad- 
dition the pages that were formerly devoted 
to fashions are freed and are given to other 
subjects. Thus the magazine proper gains 
rather than loses in space by the eight pages 
extra of fashions. 

















A Letter from Mr. Frank Stockton 


DEAR Mr. Bok: Last August you wrote me informing me 
that next year ‘‘ THE LADY OR THE TIGER?’’ would be 
twenty years old, and kindly asking me if I could consider 
a sketch, upon the same subject, from some other point of 
view. This I believe to be impossible for me to do; and 
I also am of the opinion that it would be wise to let the 


problem stand where it is, even if I were able to give it 
a solution, or to take another view of it. 

But the other day I wrote a short story, prompted by the interest I take in 
balloons, — dirigible or otherwise,— and when it was finished I found, to my 
surprise, that it was a ‘‘lady or.a tiger’’ story; soI send itto you. Not because 
it relates in any way to the older story, but because your request for a sketch, in 


the old fashion, is suggested 
by this one of a new fashion. 
Very truly yours, 


Ahauh 1 Ge zattn 


(Mr. Stockton’s story will be printed in the March Journal.— The Editor. } 











Mr. Mabie’s Literary Talks 
Written by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie 


ESPONDING to the expressed desires of 

hundreds of readers for a department 
about modern books and authors, THE JOURNAL 
has arranged with Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, to begin in the next (March) issue, a 
series of ‘‘ literary talks.’’ There is no doubt 
that, in the great flood of books currently is- 
sued by the publishers, the average reader is 
totally dazed and swamped. From all that 
is published Mr. Mabie, with his ripe judg- 
ment, will give each month his careful and 





PHOTOGRAPH BY ROCKWOON 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


competent advice as to which books are best 
worth while, and why. His opinions will be 
absolutely unbiased,— influenced neither by 
publishers’ statements nor the reputations of 
authors. And they will not end with books, 
for he will talk about authors and literary 
questions generally,— in other words, putting 
his readers intelligently in touch with books, 
authors and literary affairs as they come up. 

The editor of THE JOURNAL confesses to a 
special degree of pleasure and satisfaction in 
announcing Mr. Mabie’s connection with this 
magazine. That he is one of the best-read 
men in the world of books is conceded in the 
most conservative literary circles. As a lit- 
erary critic, possessed of calm and trustworthy 
judgment, his opinions are sought and re- 
spected by all persons of literary taste. His 
life has practically been spent in a literary 
atmosphere. He is eminently a man of let- 
ters. As associate with Charles Dudley 
Warner in the editing of ‘‘ The Library of the 
World’s Best Literature’’; in his present ca- 
pacity of associate editor of ‘‘ The Outlook”’ ; 
as an essayist and writer with no fewer than 
a dozen books to his credit, and as literary 
adviser to publishers and authors, Mr. Mabie 
is peculiarly well qualified to speak authori- 
tatively of books and writers. His will be 
a department in which the work will be 
conscientiously done, and by one in whose 
judgment implicit confidence may be placed. 


om 
$150 to Give to Girls 


HE JourNAL wants to learn the tastes of 
its girl readers in furnishing their rooms; 
so it submits to them this question: 


What, as a girl of 12 to 25 years, is your 
idea of fixing up a girl’s own room? 


Answer this in 100 words; no more. Each 
answer MUST be accompanied by at least one 
photograph of the room you like, or it will not 
be considered. The photograph may be of any 
size, the larger the better, of course, and any 
number of pictures may be submitted by one 
person. THEJOURNAL willaward these prizes: 


$100 for the best answer and photograph 
25 “ second “ “ “ 


1 0 “ « third “ “ “ 
5 “ «“ fourth “ “ “ 
5“ «“ fifth “ “ “ 
5 “ « sixth “ “ “ 


In addition to these awards, as many addi- 
tional photographs as may be desirable will be 
purchased at generous rates. No names or lo- 
calities will be mentioned when the photo- 
graphs are published. All letters and photo- 
graphs must be accompanied by sufficient 
postage for their return when the competition 
closes. All answers to this offer should be 
marked ‘‘ Girls’ Rooms,’’ and must be in our 
hands by April 1, 1902. They should be 
addressed to 


The Art Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
me 


Can You Help The Journal in This? 


We want some ideas for new kinds of home 
and church sociables and entertainments, 
evenings of fun, pleasure or education. You 
may have originated one yourself, duririg the 
winter, or you may have been present at an 
evening of this sort. Won’t you tell us about 
it? We want to give our readers as many 
ideas of this kind as we can. If you help us 
we will gladly pay you for your trouble. 




















COPYRIGHT 1901 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


A SWEET RESTORER. 


Fragrant nods the flower beside the garden path; 

White are daisies, laughing in morning’s dewy bath; 

But purer than the daisies, more sweet than heliotrope, 

A little sleeping baby, fresh bathed with Ivory Soap. 
IT FLOATS. 


The drawing by Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, reproduced above, was awarded second prize of Four Hundred and Fifty Dollars in a recent artists’ 
competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Company. 
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DON’T believe Courtney Nelson 
would have dared say it !”’ 
The speaker was tall and 
graceful, gowned ina flowered 
lavender poplin, flounced and 
ruffled from sloping shoulder 
to hem in the fashion popular 
in the late fifties. The figure, though lithe, was 
full. The bare throat and shoulders, rising from 
a fall of creamy Valenciennes, were well rounded 
and of wonderful whiteness. The bare elbows 
were dimpled, and the hands, exquisite and white, 
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THOSE DAYS IN OLD VIRGINIA 


A PICTURE OF THE SOUTH BEFORE THE WAR 


By Laura Spencer Portor, Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of the Blue Grass,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. L. TAYLOR 


were wonderfully deft as they arranged innumerable will- 
ful musk-cluster roses in a thin-stemmed Venetian vase. 
The girl’s brows were well brought together, and the lips 
imperious. 

‘* Well, but, Tom dear,’’ said her companion, ‘‘ Polly 
Hawkesworth’s brother told Susan that Jimmie Tucker 
said that Courtney Nelson boasted at Charlottesville — 
Jimmie could tell you the very room Courtney Nelson had 
at the University —that he could, if he started in, win the 
heart of the proudest, prettiest dark-haired girl in all 
Prince George —that’s certainly you. He didn’t say any 
name, but there’s no mistake ; for, according to Jimmie, 
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“AS THE GIRLS WERE GOING UPSTAIRS THE YOUNG GALLANTS WOULD 
LINGER FOR WORDS OR SMILES FROM THE FACES BENDING ABOVE”’ 


ee ed 


Courtney said: ‘It’s very well 
to be the belle of ten counties, 
but sometimes a Virginia girl’s 
pride runs away with her and 
must be caught and bridled.’ ’’ 

‘* Nancy ! he didn’t say bridled?”’ 

‘Yes, he did!’”? Nancy nodded vehemently. 

The taller girl paused in arranging the roses 
and looked out through the great door past the 
pillared veranda to the lawn. A warm Indian 
summer breeze swept in over the polished floors 
of the great hall of Exeter, and at the windows 
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swayed the heavy, green rep curtains back and forth 
dreamily. In the distance was heard the rich chant of 
the negroes returning from the fields, and from the 
direction of the quarters the tinkle of a banjo or the 
occasional scrape of a fiddle, where some negro in a 
small, neat cabin amused himself while the bacon 
frizzled and the cornbread browned for the evening 
meal. There was a close twittering of birds in the 
lindens, and at the far foot of the sloping side lawn, 
where the barn stood out big and black against the clear 
yellow of the west, swallows flitted in nearing circles in 
the last warm light. 

‘*Oh, Tom dear!” 
‘* They’re coming !’’ 

The taller girl reached for a musk-cluster and pinned 
it in her hair at one side where the brown masses were 
knotted and hung free again in a bunch of curls on the 
white, bare shoulder. She glanced at herself an instant 
and followed her friend to the veranda. 

‘* Yes, they’re coming !’’ said Nancy, taking her hand 
tightly. ‘‘ Hear!” 

There was the slow winding of a horn, a far-off, low 
baying. A moment more and, skirting a woodland, 
a hunting-party galloped into view; then across the 
meadow dogs and horses taking the stake-and-rider 
fences in gay mélée, and so on out into the open road at 
a distance, then hidden again where it curved out of 
sight. There was a scream of delight from eight or ten 
small negroes playing in the driveway as they started off 
on a foot-race for the big gate—for the honor of open- 
ing it. 

At last, through the gateway and under the statel 
lindens came a dozen or more tired, but still salvieed, 
horses, ridden by young fellows decked out in the gay 
hunting costume of the day—green, brown or black 
velvet hunting-jackets, red, blue or purple waistcoats, 
white riding-breeches, tall top-boots and spurs. 


- 


Colonel Tom Peyton, the owner of Exeter, a tall, weil- 
built man slightly over fifty, with a touch of gray in his 
hair, and keen, kind eyes, came upon the veranda from 
the hall and then down the steps among the hunters, 
welcoming them cordially. His daughter followed him, 
while Nancy stood on the top step fanning herself a 
little excitedly. 

It was a’scene of gay bustle and confusion, with the 
clanking of spurs and stirrups, the huddling and bound- 
ing of the hounds, the screams here and there of the 
negro children where the dogs sniffed too closely at their 
bare, bronzed legs, the directions to the stable boys who 
took the bridles from the hunters, and the whinny of a 
tired horse. 

As the slight, girlish figure came among them the men 

ushed the hounds aside, doffed their caps—all laugh- 
ing and coloring, and greeting her at once, and bowing 
over the two white hands she extended cordially to right 
and left as she went. 

Smiling, with chin uplifted, with color coming and 
going, she went past them all as they grouped around 
her, extended her hand to a tall, blond fellow just out of 
his saddle, and ran the other lovingly down the nose of 
his horse. 

** How did you like Bluebonnet, Mr. Lowell? Some- 
times she’s whimsical. Bluebonnet, did you act well, 
dear, for our guest’s sake ?”’ 

‘* Excellently well,’’ said Lowell, delighted. ‘‘ Maybe 
it’s Bluebonnet’s fault, not mine, that I bring you this.”’ 
He took from his saddle the brush of a red fox. 

‘*Oh,”’ she said disappointedly, ‘‘ Randolph Aylet 
promised to get it for Nancy !”’ 

‘* Ah, but Bluebonnet and I knew some one who 
——’’ His words were drowned in a cheer started by the 
little negroes at sight of the brush and caught up by the 
whole party. Miss Tom turned to go back to the 
veranda, Lowell accompanying her. The other men 
fell aside a little. At the steps she turned to three 
young fellows standing close to her. 

‘ ‘* Miss Tom, we certainly did wish for you,’’ said the 
rst. 

‘*T said a dozen times: ‘ There’s a fence to please 
Miss Tom.’ Didn’t I, Courtney?’’ said the second, 
appealing to the third. 

The third said nothing. He was a tall fellow—as 
were most of them—slenderly, yet strongly, built, with 
fine gray eyes, an olive skin, very white teeth and an 
abundance of dull brown, straight hair. He watched the 
girl with a keen, steady look of open admiration. 

Miss Tom gave him a swift, half-haughty glance. 
Then she went up the steps, followed by the rest, laugh- 
ing and talking as they went. 


ch 


The horses, with their heads down, were being led 
away, the girths loosened, the stirrups swinging, when 
suddenly a fresh foot-race for the gate was started. In 
a moment more there came rolling up the driveway 
three carriages. Every one hurried down from the 
veranda to welcome the new arrivals. From each car- 
riage in turn there stepped out from among the rich 
robes and wrappings prettily gowned girls, laughing and 
merry. Colonel Peyton assisted them down, while the 
young men crowded in gallantly to take shawl or reticule 
or parasol. There was much laughter and many enthu- 
siastic embraces among the girls, after which the deep- 
brimmed bonnets were pulled forward and set sweleht 
again, and daintily booted feet, peeping in and out from 
under broad skirts, tripped up the stone steps on to the 
veranda, where Mammy and the housemaids came for- 
ward to give welcome and take charge of wraps, and 
where Uncle Ned, the butler and general factotum, very 
stiff in old Jackson Peyton’s brass-buttoned Revolution- 
ary coat, took charge of the men’s whips and caps, and 
attempted to get them to follow him to the rooms 
assigned them in one of the two great wings of Exeter. 
But even as the girls were going upstairs the young 
gallants would linger by the banisters for words or stray 
smiles from the lovely faces bending above, until Miss 
Tom herself imperiously hurried the girls away and 
omen over the railing to give the parting shot and 
smile : 

‘* Difficult as it seems you really must do without us 
for a while and go with Uncle Ned.” 

As she spoke the cluster of musk-roses fell from her 
hair to the polished floor below at the feet of Courtney 


Nancy broke in abruptly. 


Nelson. He picked it up gravely ahead of the others 
who stooped for it. When he looked up she said 
haughtily : 

‘* | meant that for Mr. Lowell, as guest of honor.’’ 

‘* No, no,’’ Nelson said laughing, and coolly putting it 
in his coat, ‘‘ you didn’t really mean it for anybody ; it 
fell by accident at my feet.’’ 

Uncle Ned, growing more pompous and important 
by the minute, was hurrying them all away, and without 
a further glance up Nelson tollowed the rest. 

The evening was a gay one, full of the ease and hospi- 
tality especially characterizing Virginia homes of forty 
years ago. There were songs around the old square 
piano, games of checkers, backgammon — even of chess. 
There was simple merry-making, courtly, old-fashioned 
love-making and light-hearted happiness. Later the 
floor of the great hall was cleared for a dance. 

Not until the candles were low in their sconces were 
the good-nights said, and not until much longer still had 
the girls in their high four-posted beds in the great 
house ceased their whispered chatter, nor the gay gal- 
lants, smoking their pipes before the open wood fires in 
the wide wings, eke all their youthtul discussions of 
politics, of beauty, of philosophy, of love. 

This evening was a gay preliminary. 
would be Miss Tom’s birthday. 


on 


Exeter, though built upon the estate originally granted 
to one Godfrey Peyton, of Hallesteade, England, by 
King James, in that part of Virignia known as the ‘‘ tide- 
water,’’ was not among the oldest of the tide-water 
homes. The original Exeter, it is true—afterward 
known as Lower Exeter—had descended from a very 
long line of ancestors to James Peyton, the father of 
Colonel Thomas Peyton, and would probably have 
remained the family seat but that James Peyton, after 
many years of solitary bachelorhood at old Exeter, fell 
in love with and was accepted by beautiful Betty Carter, 
the then acknowledged belle of Yorktown, and deter- 
mined thereupon that old Exeter was not worthy so fair a 
bride. He would build a new and grander Exeter for 
her. But Betty Carter, like the imperious beauty that 
she was, refused to wait for a nobler house. She would 
marry James Peyton and go to old Exeter, and together 
they would plan the newer, grander Exeter. And so 
that day of their wedding they drove in her father’s high 
coach, drawn by its four milk-white horses, from 
Yorktown—she in her London-bought wedding gown, 
and he in his ruffles and knee-breeches and white- 
tied queue—over to old Lower Exeter to begin their 
happiness. 

Its great tobacco fields had long made Exeter one of 
the wealthiest of Virginia plantations. James Peyton 
and his bride planned that the new home should be very 
grand, very stately, somewhat like—yet, grander, too, 
and statelier—the home which Peyton’s old friend, 
Thomas Jefferson, of Albemarle, had planned. Columns 
it should have, great and round, ceilings eighteen feet 
high, and wide flung wings with columned arcades join- 
ing them to the main building. Furthermore, the inte- 
rior columns, the mantels, the tilings, the marbles, the 
decorations should be brought from Italy on James 
Peyton’s returning tobacco ships, and with them Italian 
builders and artists to plan and decorate new Exeter. 
James Peyton, a man of broad education and taste, 
supervised with great pride the building of the wide halls 
and rooms, while beautiful Betty advised concerning the 
frescoes, and walked about the garden directing the 
negroes where to lay her garden paths, where to put her 
lavender and sweet basil and posy beds, where to place 
the scallop shells, and how deep to lay the borders. 
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Then, at last, the heavy mahogany and black oak, the 
old portraits and silver, the chests of bride’s linen and 
the big library of calfskin volumes were carried over by 
careful negro hands from old Exeter, for new Exeter 
must be got royally ready for a great happiness. Yet 
it was destined to be a short happiness, too. While the 
great wings were still unfinished, the heir of new Exeter 
was born. The workingmen stopped work on the 
wings ; the long spring days came and went, and in the 
early summer, when the flower borders were blooming 
gay as India shawls, and the mimosa was opening its 
tiny, pink, perfumed fingers, the adored Betty died and 
left new Exeter, as old Exeter had once so long been, 
lonely for a woman’s thought and touch. 

The builders returned to the great house, and were 
ordered to finish it as it was as quickly as possible. 
That is why the wide veranda at the back of the house 
was not finished like the front one, as it was planned, but 
made into a terrace instead, without cover or columns. 
James Peyton determined to go back to Lower Exeter. 
But even that was cut off, because one of the big tobacco 
barns catching fire, old Lower Exeter was one night 
burned to the ground. 

James Peyton died just as his boy Tom was about to 
bring home a young bride—a second beautiful Betty, 
save that she was called Miss Alice—and for twelve 
years Exeter had a mistress. The old gloom cleared 
away, and it rang with the mirth of children’s voices, the 
patter of children’s feet. But when the oldest child, 
whom the young wife insisted must be named for 
Colonel Tom, was a slip of a girl of eleven, and the 
youngest of the four children— Baby Betty—was but 
a few months old, ‘‘,Miss Alice’’ died, leaving Exeter 
once more without a mistress. 
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Colonel Tom’s aunt, Miss Matilda Carter, came to live 
at Exeter. By her, by his wife’s negro maid, Mammy 
Sue, and by himself, Colonel Tom Peyton’s oldest 
daughter was trained to the duties of mistress of Exeter. 
By them she was taken each day either to the quarters 
or to the storerooms, the sewing-rooms, the weaving- 
rooms, the linen-closets, the dairy, and for half an hour 
each neon | she stayed by Colonel Tom, listening to 
the reports of his overseer and hearing the needs of his 
men, and listening to his own orders. If in her he had 
meant to develop executive ability and force of character, 
he succeeded even beyond his best hopes. He had 
planned that at nineteen she should formally take charge 
of the household affairs, but it was on her eighteenth 
birthday instead that he assembled the three hundred 


The next day 





plantation negroes and told them that Miss Tom was 
now mistress of Exeter. When he had finished Miss 
Tom pulled his head down to hers and said something 
in his ear. Colonel Tom smiled, and turning to the 
negroes, who still lingered, said : 

** Miss Tom has begun already to give orders. She 
tells me that because it is her birthday she wishes you all 
to have a holiday ; what is more, she wishes you to have 
a holiday each year on her birthday. And so you shall. 
Miss Tom’s word is law.”’ 

That day there was merry-making indeed in the 
quarters. The shovels and the hoes were hung up; 
the fiddles and the bows scraped, the banjos twanged. 
That night in the fodder-field was a barbecue, and 
later a negro dance in the barn. 
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And now it was Miss Tom’s birthday again at Exeter. 
After prayers, conducted in the hall, there was breakfast 
in the dining-room, which Uncle Ned had decorated in 
gay-colored leaves, and where Mammy had heaped all 
the remaining roses the garden afforded about Miss 
Tom’s place. It was a merry meal, and soon after it 
was over carriages began to come rolling up the broad 
driveway as the older relatives and friends came to 
honor the day. In the afternoon there was a tourna- 
ment in which all the young fellows of the house-party 
and of the seetbadbaed tilted for wooden rings or 
ladies’ favors, and tested their horses’ mettle on the 
south lawn, where lay the long 8-shaped riding-path 
where Colonel Tom himself as a boy, and after him his 
two boys, Robert and Carter, had been taught by Uncle 
Billy to ride and jump, and handle their horses like the 
young Virginia cavaliers that they were. 

That night there was a ball at Exeter, which it had 
been decided the most successful knight of the tourna- 
ment should open with Miss Tom. Lowell had again 
ridden Bluebonnet, but it was Nelson, on his horse 
Tempest, who had carried off most favors, and who 
stepped forward now as Miss Tom came down the broad 
stairs. 

‘* Even against Bluebonnet,’’ he said easily, ‘‘ I have 
won this honor. How proud I am of it perhaps you 
guess.”’ . 

‘* You mustn’t grow proud,”’ she said with a soft half- 
mocking laugh. ‘‘ Do you know it is very dangerous 
to grow too proud? A little is very well, but too much 
must be bridled sometimes.”’ 

The music began gayly. Flushed and daringly beau- 
tiful Miss Tom stepped into place at the head of the long 
column of beauty and gallantry. The girls courtesied, 
the men bowed low, the two lines drifted forward and 
back, forward again, with hands extended, and the reel 
was under way. Nancy gave a quick meaning glance as 
she swayed up the merry aisle with Aylet, and Miss Tom 
returned it with a haughty, half-defiant radiance. There 
were other things besides that were under way. 

At the same time that dainty feet tripped gayly through 
the dance at the great house, in the barn the negroes, 
all save some few who had lately got religion and who 
stood about condemnatory yet envious, danced their 
furious shuffles and reels, their pigeonwings and 
capers, and laughed with utter light-heartedness that 
was good to see and hear. 
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The fall festivities at Exeter died down when the 
house-party, after ten days of simple gayeties— nutting 
varties, riding parties, persimmon hunts, rabbit and fox 

unts, dances and dinners —at last broke up. 

Nancy had returned to Elmington. Lowell had gone 
north with a promise to return at Christmas time. 
There was no merry-making, save among the negroes — 
they seemed at this season particularly to get a great 
deal of gayety even out of their work. There was the 
corn-shucking : when the negroes from near-by planta- 
tions came over for the fun and assembled early in the 
evening around the huge piles of corn which were pic- 
turesquely lighted by pine and rosin torches. While 
one of the negroes started a weird kind of recitative, 
the others came in on impromptu choruses as _ they 
worked. In each case after the work was done there 
were set out, in the open, long pine tables laden with 
roast pig, hot coffee, roast potatoes, pies, gingerbread, 
hoecake, hams, mutton and other substantials—and 
the whole turned to a frolic, lasting far into the night. 
Besides these occasions there were every now and then 
all-night ’coon and ’possum hunts in the woods and 
marshes, the whites often joining in. These things, 
together with occasional sleinad meetings, kept the 
quarters busy, but the house had grown quiet — motherly 
it seemed with its tranquil, wide-stretched wings, its 
Colonial architecture, and the peaceful duties, the daily 
life coming and going simply as one’s breath. 
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‘* Tom, dear,’ said Nancy, a full month later, as the 
two girls sat before the big, crackling wood fire in the 
library at Exeter, ‘‘ don’t you think it very dangerous 
playing with people’s hearts?’’ She closed ‘‘ Ivanhoe ”’ 
and looked dreamily into the fire. ‘‘ I don’t think you’re 
cruel a bit, but ——”’ 

‘* Nancy,” said Miss Tom, kissing Baby Betty who lay 
snuggled close in her lap, ‘‘ I’d not meaningly hurt a fly 
—but—yes, I would be cruel once if I could—just for 
the justice of it.’’ 

‘* Of course it was very wrong of Courtney Nelson to 
boast. Very wrong!’’ Nancy said feelingly. 

‘* Yes, he needs teaching.”’ Miss Tom kissed Baby 
Betty again and got up. 

She was gowned simply in a brown merino. Theten- 
gored scalloped skirt drifted a little as she walked with 
a peculiar gracefulness. Under a square-cut Garibaldi 
jacket, clasped only at the throat with a cameo, clinging 
folds of soft, white cambric followed the lines of her 
figure, and under the loose, square jacket-sleeves, which 
hung open from the long shoulder-seams, was a full, 
cambric sleeve caught into an embroidered cuff at the 
hand. Her face was flushed and very beautiful, and her 
eyes had in them a wonderful depth, a softness which 
was in marked contrast to the imperious lips and brow. 

‘* Don’t break his heart, Tom dear!’’ Nancy said 
tender-heartedly. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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“THE FOREST OF ARDEN''—THE CALIFORNIA HOME OF 


MADAME MODJESKA 


A PARADISE LOST 


BOUT the middle of 
A September in the 
year 1876 there 
arrived in America a 
party of about thirty 
Polish immigrants. 
These immigrants, 
however, were not such 
as we usually picture 
to ourselves as land- 
ing at New York. On 
the contrary, this little 
party of Polanders was 
made up of ladies and 
gentlemen of culture ; 
many of them persons 
of national reputation 
—artists, musicians, 
actors, authors: men 
and women of genius 
and brilliant attain- 
ments. 

At their head was 
Count Charles 
Bozenta Chlapowski, 
a man whose patriotic 
efforts on behalf of his country were seldeneed by the 
scars of numerous wounds. And among the other 
members of the party was Henry Sienkiewicz—he who 
in years to come was to gain the plaudits of the civilized 
world through his literary masterpiece, ‘‘(Quo Vadis.”’ 

Nor was Sienkiewicz the only one of the company 
whose name was destined to be heard beyond the 
bounds of his native land; for there were the poet 
Valdskot, the artist Michael Kroschski, and, foremost 
of them all, the wife of Count Bozenta— Helena 
Modjeska, the famous actress. 
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MADAME MODJESKA 
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With her husband she had organized this little band 
of adventurers, whose object in coming to America was 
to establish a colony in Southern California, where they 
might bask in the sunshine of freedom and find content- 
ment for their poetic souls amid the semi-tropical glories 
of Nature. Most of them were young, and from infancy 
they had lived in unrest amid scenes of political strife 
— the desperate struggles of bloody revolutions. 
Their young lives had witnessed the final crushing out 
of Poland’s hopes of independence, and they had tasted 
of the bitterness that had come with the desolation of 
their cherished land. 

It was in the spring of the year that Modjeska, her 
husband, Sienkiewicz and otlier members of a small lit- 
erary club that met at one another’s homes in Cracow 
first conceived the idea of a colony in America as a 
refuge for denationalized Poles. They were attracted 
by a series of articles, published in French, describing 
the advantages and beauties of Southern California. 
Eager to learn more of a land so full of promise they 
sent to the United States for further information, and 
engaged an Englishman to translate for them the books 
and pamphlets they received in response to their 
inquiries. They followed the work of the translator 
page by page, absorbed in the story of Nature’s bounty 
and the charms of a country where they might live year 
after year free from the rigors of a wintry clime and the 
worriments of perpetual strife. 
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Nothing in literature ever appealed so strongly to the 
hearts of oppressed Polanders as did these pastoral 
scenes, with their suggestive fragrance of orange blos- 
soms and the pensive music of woodland solitude. 

Modjeska was at that time about thirty years old and 
had already been famous for several years as the fore- 
most actress of Poland. As a result of the honors 
showered upon her she had incurred the ill-will of many 
of the less favored, among whom were a number of 
political intrigantes, who spared no efforts to effect her 
downfall ; so that the happy scheme of colonization was 
especially welcomed by her as a means of escaping from 
the libels and machinations with which her beloved art 
was being profaned. 

Even betore she was seventeen, at which age she was 
married to her guardian, M. Modjeski, whose name she 
has ever since retained, she haa consecrated her life to 
dramatic art and was already familiar with Shakespeare 
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and Schiller ; and during the four years of her married 
life she persisted in her ambition to win recognition. 
She and her husband, together with her two brothers, 
organized a company of players and traveled from town 
to town, ofttimes under the greatest hardships, but with 
ever-increasing success and popularity. Left a widow 
at twenty-one she continued her dramatic work, attract- 
ing the favorable attention not only of the greatest critics 
of Poland, but of France and Germany as well, and 
within the next three years she was honored with an 
offer of an engagement as leading lady at the Imperial 
Theatre of Warsaw. 

During this period of her career she met Count 
Bozenta Chlapowski. He had seen her in one of her 
plays in the city of Posen, and was so much impressed 
with her personality and her skill that he had at once 
sought an introduction. From this meeting sprang the 
mutual attachment that culminated in their speedy 
marriage, which took place in the year 1868, when she 
was twenty-four years of age. 
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The home of the Count and Countess Bozenta in 
Cracow became at once the rendezvous of cultured 
society ; Modjeska, by her grace and many charming 
accomplishments, quickly assuming a leading social 
position amid the Polish aristocracy, to which her mar- 
riage with the Count had elevated her. And it was in 
this home that the plan of a Polish settlement in America 
had its inception. 

To the coterie of gifted men and women who met 
here to discuss the fancies of their genius, or more often 
the cruel political fate that had fallen upon their native 
land, a life of freedom and seclusion was a dream of 
fondest hope, and their hearts turned longingly to the 
great Republic of the West. They had seen their heroic 
Poland overwhelmed and absorbed by the mighty 
Empire of Russia. In the universities at which they 
had been educated the Polish language was forbidden. 
They were denationalized—robbed of their birthright. 
Many of them had lost fortunes. There was not one 
who had not suffered and who was not yearning to flee 
from the darkness that had come over their hopes and 
their ambitions. And so, each with his special trials, 
and all actuated by a common desire to soar free of the 
political and social oppression that was weighing upon 
their hearts, these Polish patriots discussed with eager 
hopes their plans for the little settlement in the far-off 
seclusion of the Western world. 
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In their youthful and poetic imaginations they pictured 
to themselves an Arcady of perennial sunshine ; a life 
of ideal perfection in a land flowing with milk and 
honey. They reveled in the thought of orchards and 
gardens that knew neither snow nor frost, and in the 
bower of whose blossoms they might live out their lives 
in blissful contentment. This was the picture conjured 
by their imaginations and their longings. The leaven 
of enthusiasm had transformed the rosy descriptions of 
the garden-land of the Pacific into the glories of a 
paradise. 

And so, filled with expectation and eager to hasten 
onward toward the setting sun, they at last set sail from 
Bremen, after months of planning and preparation, and 
in due course of time found themselves in the beautiful 
Santa Ana Valley of Southern California. 

It was their purpose to buy a ranch and manage it on 
a coéperative basis, for their little colony, like all settle- 
ments of that character, was planned upon the com- 
munistic principle of codperation and unity of interest. 
But, unlike most other communities, this one had no 
theories to exploit, no hobbies to ride. These voluntary 
exiles desired only to live in happy companionship. 

Casting about for a suitable location they finally 
selected a tract of farmland containing about a hundred 
and fifty acres. Here, at the foot of the Sierra Santa 
Ana, they founded their settlement and began the estab- 
lishment of their long-anticipated retreat. They had 
touched the heart of Nature. Before them were the 
prospects of idyllic life. Peace, comfort, plenitude—a 
world of inspiration in which to dream and to worship 
at the shrine of Art. And everywhere a lavishment of 
fruit, flowers and sunshine; a realm of delight shut in 
from the cold world of strife by the solitude of woodland 
and deep blue skies stretching away to the fastness of 
the sheltering mountains 


They could not speak English, these happy dreamers 
from Poland, yet they had no difficulty in making known 
their wants to those with whom they came in contact 
in arranging for the management of their new-found 
home. ‘The cost of establishing the colony called for 
the greater part of the money they had brought with 
them. ‘Traveling expenses, real-estate agents, irrigators, 
builders, gardeners, laborers—all made large drafts 
upon their treasury at the very commencement of their 
enterprise. But their faith in its success was unshaken. 
They felt assured that in a short time their ranch would 
not only be self-supporting, but that its products would 
also yield them a comfortable profit. 

Autumn was well advanced when their settlement was 
started—a time when, in their Polish home, the earth 
was bare and the weather bleak and cold. Here, they 
were in the midst of warm sunshine and foliage and 
flowers. There were a few buildings on the place when 
they bought it, and these served at once for their dwell- 
ing and other immediate purposes ; so that comfort was 
already at hand, and while they waited for the fruition 
of their crops Nature lulled them into joyous content- 
ment, and with her subtle arts enticed them into paths 
of congenial occupation. 

Reading, painting, singing, or swinging in hammocks 
beneath the trees, the happy colonists gave themselves 
up to the enjoyment of their souls’ recreation. The para- 
dise of which they had dreamed was opening before them. 


The management of the ranch gave them but little 
concern. They made no pretense of being practical. 
Nature and the hired men were depended upon to take 
care of their material necessities. One afternoon the 
barn burned down while the Philharmonic Club of the 
colony was absorbed in a Bach concert under the live- 
oaks a short distance away. But what did it matter? 
They would build another barn. 

As time went on their money grew 
There was no source of replenishment. A dry season 
withered their trees and their plants. Their poultry and 
their stock gradually died off, and with the depletion of 
their funds they were obliged to dispense with experi- 
enced assistance. Then they awoke to the necessities 
of the situation and endeavored to save their refuge and 
their investment from the threatened disaster. 

But poetry and ditch-digging, and music and hoeing, 
and other arts and other manual pursuits were not easily 
yoked, and despite the best efforts of these children of 
genius their paradise faded away into the dull reality of 
hopeless farming. Though they had provided them- 
selves with treatises on agriculture they found their 
book knowledge of little avail, and fickle Nature, from 
whom so much had been expected, looked on with smil- 
ing indifference. 

Then, one after another, the colonists unwillingly 
acknowledged the failure of their cherished hopes, and 
one by one they went away and eventually drifted back 
to Poland, to dream of their dream, until only Madame 
Modjeska and her husband remained. 
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rapidly less. 


With the loss of her fond illusion she yearned again 
for the stage ; but rather than return to the land of her 
fathers she decided to remain in America and master 
the English language. And so apt was her learning and 
so strong her determination, that in the summer of 1877 
she made her début on the American stage. But though 
she visited all parts of the country, and revisited her old 
home in Poland a few years later, where she was enthu- 
siastically welcomed, her love for California never for- 
sook her, and she and her husband eventually purchased 
her now famous home, ‘‘ The Forest of Arden,” in 
Santiago Cajfion, about fifty miles southeast of Los 
Angeles. 

The picturesque dwelling, a one-story, rambling 
structure of spacious rooms and broad piazzas, lies in 
the heart of a mountain ranch of two thousand acres. 
The vine-embowered windows look out upon lawns and 
shrubbery and gardens of roses sloping away to join the 
orchards and the tangled forests beyond that mantle the 
mountainsides with their varied tints of foliage and 
blossom. It is a picture such as the little band of Polish 
exiles had imagined. In its loveliness and its wealth of 
product it is the embodiment of their Arcadian dreams. 
But alas, they found it not when they sought it, and the 
paradise of their hearts’ desires was lost to them forever. 




















THE GIRLS OF FLAT G 


Author of “Grandmother Winslow's Precious Plates,” “The Fourteenth Man.” 


HEN the four young women who had estab- 
lished Bachelor’s Hall at The Lincoln 
yielded to well-meant but most unwel- 
come hints and accepted the presence of 
a chaperon in Flat G, the conventionalities 
of the house drew a sigh of very proper 
and well-meant satisfaction; when the 
promised chaperon was installed and 
proved to be Miss Eliota Lee, an especial 
friend of the four, a widely esteemed girl 
of twenty-eight and a bride-to-be, the friends of the bachelor 
maids laughed and said that it was a good joke, but that 
Eliota Lee’s presence would do as a compromise. But 
even those who looked as a matter of course for matters 
unconventional to emanate from Flat G never dreamed that 
its next social undertaking would be a distinct experiment 
in match-making. 

Dot, the tall brunette captain of the flat, was frankly 
exasperated over such interference. She could not see 
why four young women who minded their own affairs, kept 
proper hours and paid their bills, should not be let alone 
to manage themselves. However, she was generous. If 
the other dwellers in The Lincoln could be made happier 
by the presence of a chaperon in Flat G, why, the dear 
creatures should be humored. And so Eliota Lee came to 
them, a bride-to-be and a novelty in chaperons. Dot sar- 
castically suggested that advertisements be placed in the 
papers, so that all Seattle might know and be at rest. 

Eliota Lee, besides being the affianced wife of a physician, 
was that handmaiden of medicine, a trained nurse. She 
was a large girl, with a heart in proportion to her physical 
self. Her skill commanded day service at the hospital, 
and thus she was able to move from her top-story room in 
the nurses’ wing to the cozy apartments of Flat G. 
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ten good sleeps, and Eliota Lee stored his r6om with a 
flood of posies till it looked dressed fora party. But still 
the boy lay dumb, swallowing at a lump in his throat and 
snapping truant tears from the blue eyes till the sympathetic 
Eliota was all of a tremble and nearly ready to cry. 

As each box of flowers was opened Eliota would read 
the inclosed card. Mr. Kirke would thank her and not 
even open his eyes to see the blossoms. But on the third 
morning there came a generous box from Miss Lessley 
Loretta Belcher. It flashed over Eliota that she had known 
of Mr. Kirke’s attentions to this girl, one of Seattle’s proud- 
est daughters. But when he took the flowers from her and 
turned away, burying his face in them to cry like a child, 
the heart under the uniform could bear it no longer. 
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Tenderly, as a mother would guide the thoughts of a 
repentant child, she drew from this prostrate man the story 
of his unconfessed love for the beautiful girl who had won 
his fancy, and then, his heart easier for the confidence, 
saw him drop into a peaceful sleep. 

Eliota Lee felt prejudiced against the girl who could do 
so much good in the world if she woukd,, and later in the 
day, when Miss Belcher called at the hospital with her 
sister, she wanted to refuse her admittance. But Kirke 
pleaded to see her, and Eliota Lee consented. 

For this call upon a sick man, whose heart was hungry 
for sympathy, these two young women of fashion had 
dressed with their usual care. There was the brilliant 
effect of generous wealth bent to the creative whims of a 
woman’s taste. There was tone, and there was that which 
compelled respect. But there was also the effect of 
pretension. Each young woman represented a walking dry- 
goods value of at least six hundred dollars ; and Sherry, 
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‘* DOT AROSE AND TOLD SHERRY THAT IT WAS THE UNANIMOUS DESIRE OF FLAT G THAT HE MARRY THE NEW GIRL”’ 


This young woman’s mission in life was to heal, be it a 
bruise of the flesh or a wound of the spirit. She fought 
evil as she would fight disease ; and she loved the healthy 
tone of right living as she loved God’s antiseptic sunshine. 
She knew and loved the four dwellers in Flat G, and she 
went to them joyfully, for there she knew were four hearts 
of goid, coined into the highest currency of womanhood : 
the American girl-breadwinner! 
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She considered her chaperonage a joke, and proceeded 
to enjoy her home with the four. They were Dot, who 
was cashier in a millinery house, and who’ was Dorothy in 
a family Bible on a ranch on Orcas Island ; Libbets, sten- 
ographer and private secretary to the leading preacher in 
the town, and who was Elizabeth to her brothers, who 
lived across the great area of The Lincoln in a genuine 
bachelor flat; Paddy, a blonde music teacher, who was 
Miss Marion when she presided over a church organ every 
Sunday ; and last, but not least, Jane, a brunette being who 
had been christened Genevieve, and whose mission was to 
make home soft with comforts and cheerful with color. 
With the assistance of a maid who lived at home, Jane was 
the housekeeper of Flat G, steward and chef. With it all 
she found time to paint china that was in demand. 

The cozy home in Flat G became the best-loved spot in 
the lives of these five breadwinners. There each one 
brought her worries for consultation, and there each one 
tound her surest cure for the blues. In this council of five 
Dot was the font of ideas, and Eliota Lee the comforter. 


But one night, when Eliota Lee _ herself 
troubled, there was indeed a gloomy dinner. 

It was one of Jane’s daintiest creations, but it failed to 
rouse the girls. ‘They drew about the open fire, for the wind 
was cold off the Sound that spring night, and bantered 
Eliota Lee until she roused herself and told them her 
unpleasant thoughts. 

Physical suffering had no terrors for this practical woman. 
That could be located. eased, treated pees cured. But the 
dull suffering of a despondent heart gave her exquisite 
misery, for here was pain which she could not reach. 

Such a case had lately fallen into her hands. Moreover, 
the patient was a personal friend, and she felt that some- 
how she ought to aid him. She had formed a purpose in 
her mind, and had decided to ask her four bachelor maids 
for aid. But now that the moment had come to tell it she 
feared that ner story would sound silly to them. 

Three days before Doctor Leighton had sent Sherry 
Kirke, a sterling young fellow, manager of one of the lum- 
ber mills, to the hospital for general repairs. A medical 
survey of Kirke disclosed a little of everything wrong, but 
nothing dangerously out of gear. Eliota Lee had taken 
charge of Mr Kirke and was puzzled to find him so blue 
about his illness. He was unreasonably despondent. A 
young man in a fine business, with good prospects, a 
strong constitution, and a host of friends, does not become 
blue and stay blue because his medicines taste bad, or 
because his room doe’ not happen to overlook the Sound. 

Messages, flowers and cards poured in from sympathetic 
friends. Doctor Leighton promised to discharge him after 


came home 


as he lay there looking at Lessley Belcher with his dumb, 
hungry eyes, was thinking that in his last year’s work he 
had earned but three times that sum. 

Eliota Lee flushed angrily at their appearance, for she 
discerned the pain it must give Sherry, who had worried 
himself into this very hospital over the problem of how to 
care for this same proud beauty on eighteen hundred a year. 

Miss Belcher was very profuse in expressing her hopes 
for Sherry Kirke’s speedy recovery. Indeed, her manner 
was patronizing. When they left, Sherry’s thoughts fol- 
lowed them to a home generous in its welcome to their 
host of friends, a home wherein these two young women 
were sought by many admirers. The very air of the sick- 
room was freighted with a sweetness of perfume, delicate 
in itself, but suggesting the Belcher home to the man who 
lay sick. The two charming women had unwittingly 
mocked him, when their mission was to be a blessing. 
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Eliota Lee rushed with burning cheeks to the telephone 
and demanded of Doctor Leighton that he protect Sherry 
from further visits that would be but fuel to the fire of his 
illness. Then she went home to tell her bachelor maids 
of what she had seen, and to incite them to riot. 

As they sat about their evening fire, Eliota Lee’s deep 
tones went over the story, now gently sympathetic, now 
quivering with indignation. The four listened in silence, 
wondering what she meant to ask of them. 

‘* Sherry Kirke is an ideal lover, but he has been so 
busy making a name for himself that he has not learned 
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how to be a wooer. Instead of going at her as a man 
ought and laying siege to her with all the energy of his 
business training, he has thought and thought till his 
heart is faint. He needs just a little training to make 
himself and some nice girl supremely happy.”’ 

The bachelors laughed with delight at this unlooked- 
for speech from Eliota Lee. 

‘* Shall you invite him to practice on us?’’ demanded 
Paddy, the fun of the thing appealing to her. _ 

‘* You might tell him your own experience, since you 
are the only engaged eit in the flat,’’ said Libbets. 

‘* If he be as light as you say he probably cannot tell 
one brunette from another,’’ said ee. ** I suppose I 
am to volunteer as Miss Lessley Belcher’s understudy ?”’ 

Eliota Lee let them have their laugh out. ‘*‘ We must 
first get his mind off the subject,’’ she said. ; 

‘* Off with the old love and on with the new,”’ said 
Dot. 

‘* So we are to go in and cut out the town’s most 
famous beauty. That sounds interesting. But suppose 
your light, blue-eyed innocent does not yield to our treat- 
ment? Have you thought of the attitude in which cer- 
tain bachelor maids would find themselves ?’”’ 

Eliota Lee knew the value of opposition in human 
interests. She boldly challenged where quiet -reason 
would have failed. 

‘* My only fear,” said she with an assumed tone of 
doubt, ‘‘ is that he might take us too seriously.”’ 

‘*And fall in love with one of us,’’ exclaimed Dot, 
whereat there was another gale of laughter. 
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The American girl loves a bit of the unusual as does 
her energetic brother. Eliota Lee’s proposition was 
received with enthusiasm by the dwellers of Flat G, and 
they laughingly promised themselves, individually and 
severally, for the sacrifice. The two blondes admitted 
the excess of danger to be on the side of the two bru- 
nettes, but, half in envy and half in mischief, they 
demanded that equal opportunities of risk be given 
them. Then, like raiders of old, they drew about their 
fire for a council of war. 

Next day the nurse went about her work bright-eyed 
and smiling. She had seen Doctor Leighton, and he 
was now deep in the conspiracy. 

‘* Doctor Leighton says you need a change of scene, 
and that, as you cannot go after it, he will bring it to 
you,”’ said Eliota Lee to Sherry. ‘‘ He will call during 
the afternoon and bring two bachelor friends.”’ 

Kirke was languidly thankful, for his lonesomeness 
was increasing. But when the doctor came and the two 
bachelors proved to be the blonde Marion, gowned and 
gloved for a music lesson in a fashionable quarter, and 
the brunette Jane, restful to the eye in one of her own 
home-made street suits, Kirke was more than interested. 
The girls felt just enough excitement over their unusual 
errand to oon the color to their cheeks and give their 
thoughts a snap. Kirke begged them to remain when 
the doctor left, and before they could take their leave 
he had learned all about Flat G, and secured a promise 
that the other two bachelors should call upon him the 
next day. 

After they had gone Kirke asked Eliota Lee ay 
questions. He would have been ashamed to acknowl- 
edge it, but it rested him to feel that those bright, 

ood-looking girls had actually earned their own 

resses. Eliota Lee, conscious of the good beginning 
of her plan, stole away to the telephone, and her message 
caused much rejoicing in Flat G. 
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Next day Dot and Elizabeth, the dark and the light, 
kept the word of their fellows and called. Kirke was 
not again to be taken by surprise. A barber had made 
him a most presentable invalid, and Dot insisted after- 
ward that she saw whole flirtations in his blue eyes. 

Dot’s caustic observations fell about her with no respect 
of persons, and she blandly betrayed the secrets of Flat G 
till Kirke knew of Eliota Lee’s engagement to Doctor 
Leighton, and of the otherwise suitorless condition of 
the dwellers therein. It was Kirke’s better self which 
promptly resolved to supply that necessary excitement. 

The comedy, so well begun, went on of its own inter- 
est. The bachelor maids invited Doctor Leighton and 
Mr. Kirke to dine with them at an early date, and the 
invalid at once began to get well. For five evenings 
the bachelor maids planned and laughed over their 
preparation. The young man, who had sat at the feet 
of the great beauty, was frankly pleased to come to 
oni they wondered what Miss Belcher would think 
of it. 

On the sixth evening they learned that Mr. Kirke had 
returned to his own lodgings. The dinner had been set 
for the first evening after his discharge from the hospital, 
and so the bachelor maids arose early to make extra 
preparations. Paddy rushed through her practicing, 
and Libbets begged a day from her clergyman. 

‘* And all for a man who is in love with some one 
else,’’ said Dot, coming in at five from her office, and 
drawing off her gloves as she surveyed the gem of a 
dining-room. ‘‘ To what have we stooped, my dears !”’ 


op 


The dinner was a success. Sherry Kirke’s eyes were 
everywhere, and Eliota Lee knew that a masculine mind 
was trying to solve this new domestic problem so pret- 
tily presented to it. Dot noticed it also, and shocked 
her fellow-bachelors by minutely describing their life in 
Flat G, giving the cost of this and that with an assumed 
earnestness that sent Doctor Leighton and Sherry Kirke 
into hearty laughter. Cupid never had a walking dele- 
gate half so eloquent of his cause. 

After dinner Dot and Eliota Lee helped the maid with 
the work, for this was reception night at The Lincoln, 
and the bachelors of Flat G were sure to receive their 
share of callers. Sherry found the whole evening a 
series of delights, and discovered in this band of girls 
a new brand of good-fellowship. Kirke’s employers 
insisted that he take a couple of weeks in which to ram- 
ble about before returning to his office. He was glad to 
do so, and so it happened that Flat G lost its house- 
keeper while Jane and the convalescent played tourist 
amid their own scenes. 

Coincident with Sherry Kirke’s return to work the 

iety columns of the newspapers chronicled the 


departure of Mrs. Belcher and daughters for a midsummer 
trip to more fashionable waters on the Eastern seaboard. 
The bachelor maids greeted the news with delight, and 
found it easy to claim Sherry Kirke’s attention through- 
out the summer. These days were a time of ease and 
abandon among them, till September brought the return 
of certain birds of gay plumage. Then, as the days grew 
cooler and life colned ta affairs within doors, they saw 
Kirke again growing thoughtful. So closely did they 
watch him that his increasing abstraction began to be 
reflected in a certain nervousness of their own. One 
thing pleased them: Kirke no longer made any mention 
of Miss Belcher. They thought it was because he was 
forgetting her; he knew it was because that beautiful 
image was so constantly before him that he feared to 
offend his new friends by talking of it, and so sensitive 
had he become over it that he was absolutely silent on 
the very subject which was most eloquent in his 
thoughts. By the same plan of self-inflicted punishment 
he had reduced his visits to the Belcher home to the 
minimum of polite formality. 


~*~ 


By October a change was noticeable in Sherry Kirke. 
First, he saw it himself and was not a little surprised. 
He no longer looked at Lessley Belcher and wondered 
how he could support her ; he looked at her and wished 
that she might join the hearty fun of Flat G. He didn’t 
see how she could be happy in her own sedate, fashion- 
able set. Second, the bachelor maids saw it and held 
serious conferences over it, for to them his demeanor 
plainly denoted aman in love. Not being mind-readers 
they thought Sherry had found a new divinity, and cer- 
tainly all signs pointed to Jane. So Jane was questioned 
and cross-questioned, quizzed and encouraged, till FlatG 
reached a nervous tension most alarming. 

As for Jane, she would have laid aside the beloved 
china to make a friend happy were she called to do it, 
and she was genuinely puzzled over the affair. She 
had her own ideals, and often painted a love story into 
her designs. But Sherry was not the fulfillment of any 
of these to her, even though she had come to think 
royally of him. The serious faces of her fellow- 
te a and the laughing eyes of Eliota Lee led her to 
look at the matter frankly, with the result that she con- 
fessed to a fear that Sherry was about ready to ask her 
to marry him. Face to face with the problem of matri- 
mony pane was not ready to answer; a nervous laugh 
was all the relief she could find in the situation. 

The art lovers in The Lincoln had long cherished a 
plan of holding a loan exhibit in the great central area 
of the building. Jane was chosen manager and found 
her task sufficient to keep even Sherry at a distance. 
To the bachelors of Flat G the exhibition promised an 
opportunity to meet Miss Belcher face to face, as the 
fashion and culture of the town were sure to be present. 
The girls mischievously planned that Sherry should 
introduce them to the seacde-heraided beauty. 
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The Lincoln was a glow of beauty when Sherry found 
Jane somewhere in the crush and led her to a comfort- 
able divan. There, while the function eddied and rip- 
pled about them, Sherry began asking questions, and 
the apprehensive Jane felt that the moment had come. 
Sherry’s questions all tended to one thing: Ought a 

oung man on a fair salary to marry? Was it right for 
him to expect that a young woman of to-day should 
take on the burdens of housekeeping? Did they really 
enjoy their life in FlatG? Would any one of the four 
be happy in her own home? Finally he said : 

‘* Tell me, Jane, honestly. Do you think a girl of the 
same capabilities as my friends, the bachelor maids, 
would be better off married to Sherry Kirke ?’’ 

At which warm-hearted Jane, almost breathless with 
the pulsing heart-throbs in her throat, found her quizzing 
all gone and made honest reply : 

‘* If a girl were in love with you she would not be 
happy till you and she were married and living in your 
own Lesee” 

Jane trembled in the uncertainty of the next question, 
while Sherry breathed faster and pressed her hand. 

‘* You five girls have taught me a good lesson,’’ con- 
tinued Sherry. ‘* When I fell ill I had made up my 
mind that I should never marry. I felt that I did not 
have enough to give the girl I wanted. But you girls 
have changed my notions. You have shown me that 
wealth does not make a home. It takes thoughtful, 
sympathetic comrades to make a home.”’ 

‘* A good lover is worth more than a bank account. 
Every woman loves her own home best,’’ said Jane, the 
home-maker. ‘‘And if she be in love she can be happy 
in no other home than in that of the man she loves.”’ 

Then, realizing what she had said, she shut her eyes 
and waited for lightning to strike. 


Ba 


Just then Miss Lessley Loretta Belcher, striking] 
handsome in a reception gown, and hat piled high with 
plumes, passed their nook on the arm of a man known 
to Sherry. Both bowed, and Sherry arose to reply. 
Then, as Miss Belcher stood looking frankly at Jane, 
Sherry presented her. A moment later the two girls, 
both striking brunettes, touched hands, and then Sherry 
led Jane away, leaving the queenly Lessley to sit and nod 
her plumes, wondering, with compressed lips, why there 
should be competition in things beautiful. There was 
something about square-shouldered, blue-eyed Sherry 
that always set the brunette Lessley to thinking, and this 
time the thought was unpleasant. 

Jane had caught a look in the beauty’s eyes that sent 
a thrill of mischief through her. She saw that Lessley 
Belcher resented Sherry’s attentions to another, and it 
rather pleased the young china painter to see signs of 
jealousy in so famous a quarter. For Jane had a gener- 
ous share of that dark beauty which had made Lessley 
famous, and Lessley had been quick to see it. 

The episode gave three people a sleepless night: 
rane, in the honesty of her heart, felt that Sherry wanted 

er, and took long thought with herself as to her worthi- 
ness for the relationship. Sherry Kirke found the old 
flames blazing with a new fierceness, so beautiful had 
Lessley appeared to him in that brief meeting. And 
last, but most important, Miss Lessley Loretta Belcher 
called her several admirers in review before her and 


sent them away one by one till only Sherry Kirke’s 
blue eyes looked at her from the shadows of her heart. 
Then, as Sherry sat there, claiming from her heart the 
acknowledgment that it was his, the proud girl ques- 
tioned herself, and weighed her charms of face and form 
against the sweeter charms of womanly companionship 
which Sherry had found with his new friends. What 
chance had she, a do-nothing, with her handicap of social 
training, against those girls who had learned to do for 
others by doing for themselves? That night she walked 
through fire, and the gold that was in her proved its metal. 


on 


Next day Sherry Kirke received a promotion that 
was unexpected. He was ordered to board an army 
transport which was to sail for the Orient that night. 
The mill had loaded the ship, and a junior partner was 
to have accompanied the cargo, but an unforeseen mat- 
ter made a substitution necessary and Sherry was com- 
missioned to go. The day passed quickly with the 
press of necessary arrangements, and evening found 
Sherry with but two precious hours at his disposal. 

It was then that his heart spoke for its rights, and the 
man obeyed. There was no time for circumspection, 
only time enough to play the man’s part rent fa and 
honestly. He wrote a shayt note to his good friends of 
Flat G, telling them his address in the Orient and beg- 
ging them to write. Then he went to Lessley Belcher. 

Sherry Kirke was the man of business that night. In 
the presence of the girl he loved he stood on his own 
success and paid her the manly compliment of declaring 
his love. Wealth she had, and beauty used her name 
as a measure of itself; but neither could buy the love of 
Sherry Kirke. That he could give, and on the moment 
of his departure he gave it. 

Lessley was honestly surprised. In her meditations 
she had pictured a measuring of strength with another 
for him. Had his avowal come a day previously she 
would have received it as a compliment to her graces, 
but certain new emotions were fresh in her mind and 
she felt that she had yet to deserve this man’s affections. 
Her pride stung her to merit this man’s love. 

Sherry did not ask her to marry him. He asked her 
if, after what he had said, she could shake hands and 
wish him a safe journey. 

‘* A safe journey and a speedy return,’’ said Lessley, 
a dangerous tickling in her throat, and Sherry rushed 
away to his ship feeling that the whole world was his. 
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Far away across the great Pacific he went on his mis- 
sion and fulfilled it well. Many months elapsed ere he 
entered the mill office to place in his employers’ hands 
orders for many shiploads of lumber. In those months 
he had received but two letters from home: one from 
Lessley, expressing hope for his safe and speedy return ; 
one from Flat G, telling of the long and dangerous 
illness of Jane, and of the presence of a new comrade 
in the flat—a girl who had won them by her devotion 
to the patient and her clever housekeeping. 

Sherry counted the hours that flew by during his 
report to his employers. Then he went to his own desk 
to telephone the Belcher residence. A maid answered 
the call, and said that Miss Belcher was away. Sherry 
asked for the younger sister, who greeted him warmly 
over the wire. No, Lessley was not at home. Would 
not be till Sunday. But she had expected Mr. Kirke 
and had left a message. Lessley suggested that perhaps 
he might call that night on his friends in Flat G and 
come to the Belcher residence for dinner on Sunday. 

Sherry was at first disappointed at Lessley’s absence, 
for he now staked all on a frank proposal of marriage to 
her. But the hint to visit his friends at The Lincoln 
comforted him. 

When the familiar face of the maid greeted him at the 
door he felt it proper to shake hands, so glad was he to 
see the flat again. He found the five about their fire, 
and for a few moments their talk was spirited. Then he 
asked Jane about her illness, and noted that she was not 
yet entirely recovered. That suggested the new girl. 

‘*She is in the dining-room,” said Jane. ‘‘ She 
wanted to let us have you a few moments before we 
presented you.”’ 

Then Dot arose and told Sherry that it was the unani- 
mous desire of Flat G that he marry the new girl. ‘‘We 
have given you an excellent character and she is preju- 
diced in your favor.’’ 

The man felt complimented. His cause with Miss 
Belcher had progressed and now he was an object of 
interest toothers. So he flushed over it, and vowed that 
he was hopeless. 

‘* Oh, if you mean Miss Belcher,’’ said Dot with a fine 
disdain, ‘‘ she is not to be compared with this girl.’’ 

‘* Even so,”’ replied Sherry, ‘‘ but she may object to 
a man with a past.’’ 

‘*Oh, she has had her romance, too,’’ said Dot. 
‘* But our Sherry Kirke is nicer than the man she knew. 
Come, see her for yourself.’’ 

She led Sherry to the dining-room door and opened it 
for him. Then, instead of preceding him into the room, 
she stood aside and let him enter. 


oa 


Sherry heard the door close behind him and realized 
that he was alone in the room with the stranger. He 
could see but a little of her skirt, where she was sitting 
behind the draperies of a window. 

‘*T am Sherry Kirke,’’ said he to the hidden figure. 
‘* Dot was to present me, but she seems to be playing 
some game on us.”’ 

The figure came from behind the curtain, and a voice 
that made Sherry’s heart leap replied to him : 

‘*T am Lessley Belcher. I owe them my gratitude 
for their game.”’ 

The girl stood there radiant in her honest worth, and 
held her hands to him. Sherry clasped them, and 
for a moment the delightful surprise of it all held him 
speechless. 

Dot, kneeling by Jane’s chair, threw her arms about 
the brunette convalescent. 

** All our trouble in vain,’’ she said with mock serious- 
ness. ‘‘ He loved her from the very first.” 

‘* Not in vain,’’ said Jane, smiling, for down in her 
sone she held the sweet secret of Lessley’s own con- 
ession. 
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HE time is February 11, 1786 (old style); the place 
is the parlor of the old Post Inu at Tarrytown on 
the Hudson. 


CHARACTERS: Jiuck, a Hero; Nellie, a Heroine; 
Patience, a Maid. 

CostuMEs: Colonial. Nellie and Patience, in 
powdered hair and ball-dresses, with accessories. 


Jack, in bag-wig and solitaire, 


riding-coat with cape, 
top-boots and gauntlets. 


[For a stage setting arrange two or three screens for 
a back scene, with entrances right and left. A 
window may be represented by a curtained picture 
Jrame or a mirror on the 
the stage, L. Al the front of the stage, R, place a 
large, old-fashioned chair ; and well at the back, R, 
a pier-glass, or a mirror on an easel. 


Before the curtain rises avoice behind the scenes sings 
the first stanza from the song in “ Twelfth Night’’ 


*O Mistress mine ! whither are you roaming ? 
Oh! stay and hear—your True Love's coming 
That can sing both high and low. 
Trip no farther, pretty Sweeting ; 
Journeys end in lovers’ meeting 
Every wise man’s son doth know, 


Sound of sleigh-bells. Inter NELLIE, in cloak, L. 


” 
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NELLIE: Alack-a-dav! I wear my blackest frown, 

Snowbound ! here at the inn at ‘Tarrytown ! 
[Goes lo the window, L, and looks out, 

O heavy flakes! I pray you cease to fall, 
Or else I'll never reach New York at all! 
Now, why to Kitty Beekman did I write 
That if I came ’twould be this very night ? 
Had I left home in Peekskill yesterday 
I should have ’scaped the storm that blocks my way. 
But no. At dawn, in spite of skies that frowned, 
With hair all dressed, in satin gayly gowned, 
Away I drove! No doubt had I at all 
To reach New York the hour of the ball. 
But, though the Post is anything but slow, 
How could it forward through this blinding 


[.Si/s in chair, R., 


So here, my pleasure spoiled, I sit, alas! 
While, one by one, the precious moments 


[/euler PATIENCE, L. 


Good Patience, 


snow ! 


pass. 


can we forward? Tell me, child! 
PATIENCE: No, Mistress dear, the storm is far too wild. 
NELLIE: O Patience, Patience! Oh, what shall I do? 
PATIENCE: Why? Is this Birthday Ball so much to 
you? 
NELLIE: Pretend you know not! clever little minx, 
Who always guesses what her mistress thinks - 
More friend than mistress— Do you ask me “* Why?” 
Who know my inmost thought as soon as I? 
PATIENCE: Perhaps. ’Tis not so difficult to read 
That pretty face. But then, you know, indeed, 
Your last trip to New York I did not share. 
Perhaps some mighty matter happened there ? 
NELLIE: Right. Patience, right! I did not 
relate, 
For fear you'd mock. 
PATIENCE: Ah! 
before ; 
I know but three Fates — you’ve met many more. 
NELLIE: Now fie upon you, Patty! That’s like you 
To mock and tease! But this time it is true. 
The others, in a week were clean forgot ! 


dare 


I met my Fate! 
heard that tale 


’T was there 
Mistress mine, I’ve 


[Rises, moves forward. 
But, day or night A7zs image leaves me not. _ 
The thought to dance the reel with him to-night 
Hath made my soul to dance with sheer delight. 
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But, oh! this fatal storm! this dire delay ! 

My heart is broken. Oh, this wretched day! 
PATIENCE: Come, rest a while above ; and, who may 

know, 

Perhaps we’ll dream a charm to melt the snow. 

Come, dear, a little rest, and sorrow dies. 

The world is always dark to tired eyes. 

[Lait together, R. Enter Jack, L. 

JAcK: Zounds! this is bad! the horses cannot go 

Another step — so heavy lies the snow. 

Old Father Winter holds me here at bay 

With Peekskill many weary miles away. 


[Looks out of window, 


So innocent you seem, vou snowy whirl, 

Yet sternly keep me from my dearest girl. 

The road from town was hard enough to keep; 
Above, they say, the drifts are doubly deep. 
So, farewell dream of cozy evening, spent 
Beside the blazing hearth, mine eves intent 
Upon her graceful figure, over there, 

Half hidden in the cumb’rous easy-chair ! 
To-night I meant to tell the dear one all. 

Kitty did not expect her for the ball ; 

A thousand little doubts filled her last letter, 
So, when the day dawned gray, I thought it better 
To wait no longer, but to her to go, 


[Looking oul of window, 


But mortals maketheir plans. The gods send snow. 
What’s yon? A second sleigh within the gate ? 
I must have passed it blindly. Sure as fate! 
Mine host shall tell me whence these travelers came. 
Belike the roads have made their horses lame. 
[Aaitt lL. Enter NELLIE 
NELLIE: Another sleigh! and 
say? 
PATIENCE: The ostler says they started thence to-day. 
NELLIE: Why, then the roads are not so bad at all! 
Patty! we'll be in time, yet, for the ball! 
They came to Tarrytown in half a day, 
Sure we can go as fast the other way. 
Quick, Patience !—here I’m losing time in talk. 
Order the horses harnessed —-for New York! 


[/tavit PATIENCE, R. NELLIE al 
pulling on cloak. Enter Jack, 1. 


and PATIENCE, R. 


from New York, you 


mirror, R, 


Jack: They came from Peekskill ? 
fair, 
If they came here I surely can get there. 
[Looks oul of window. 


It snows no more at such a heavy rate ; 

Besides, postilions will exaggerate. 

Small taste have they for hail and beating storm ! 
Right well they love he kitchen, snug and warm! 
I'll rouse the lazy louts! Away we go! 


NELLIE 


Then, by all that’s 


[As he turns, 
each other. 


also turns, and they 


Sace 
Why, Mistress Schuyler! Here—in all this snow ? 
NELLIE: Oh, Jack Van Rensellaer !—is it really you ? 
Jack: If I'm myself I guess it must be true. 
NELLIE: But whither bound? ‘The snow 
deep! 
JACK: Now, 
NELLIE: 
Ball. 
Jack: You scee—my thoughts were otherwise, that’s all. 
NELLIE: Suchmystery! But come, you’d best confess 
The reason for your wanderings, unless 
It’s something you’re ashamed of! 
Jack (raising hand in protestatibn) : As I live, 
The reason—is the fairest man may give. 
NELLIE: That mez a lady? (JACK bows.) 
velous! How bright 
Must be the charms that lure an errant knight 
Through all these dangers ! 
JACK: Brighter far 
Than all the glories of the brightest star 
That dazzles darkness! How may speech express 
The sweet perfection of her loveliness ! 
If like to hers were Grecian Helen’s eyes, 


is fathoms 


that’s a little secret I must keep 


I thought to-night you’d lead the Birthday 





Mar- 
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Then Troy was but a paltry sacrifice. 
Were Cleopatra’s lips as purely pearled, 
Right worthily the Roman lost the world! 

NELLIE: So beautiful? I envy her renown. 
Perchance she dwells in happy Tarrytown? 

Jack: Not here; but where old Hudson pours his tides 
Past Dunderberg. In Peekskill she resides. 

NELLIE: In Peekskill? Are you sure you speak 

aright? 
I know none there whose beauty is so bright — 
At least no maiden born of high degree : 
Mayhap a simple country girl is she ? 

Jack: As sweet and simple as the wayside flower 
That draws its beauty from the sun and shower 
She breathes; and yet her lineage is as grand 
As that of any lady in the land. 

NELLIE: So great a paragon? And yet you waste 
Your time with me, nor drive in smoking haste 
Again to view her, ere a moment dies ? 

JACK: Her form is even now before mine eyes. 

NELLIE: What bliss! But how may I behold her 

face ? 
That perfect incarnation of all grace ! 

Jack: Ah, yonder, putting Beauty’s self to shame, 
Her perfect picture peers from out its frame. 


[NELLIE /urns, facing mirror. 


Behold ! !—and think you now my praise too high? 
NELLIE: Why, noindeed! Jack! Surely ’tisn’t 1? 
JACK: Who else? You know the mirror cannot lie. 
NELLIE ( fencing’): But—didn’t you expect me at 

the ball ? 


Jack: Why,no! I didn’t think you’d come at all. 
NELLIE: But Kitty—she awaited me? 
JACK: Oh no. 


Your letter faintly hinted you might go, 
But in the postscript plainly said you’d not. 
NELLIE: Quite true; that fatal postscript I forgot. 
But you—this trip? 
JACK: To Peekskill I was bent 
To sit the dance with you. 
NELLIE (courlesying): ’Twas kindly meant; 
But why forsake the ballroom’s joys divine ? 
Jack: With you away, what pleasure had been mine 
My world, deprived of you, would lose its zest ; 


And, dearest Nellie, must I say the rest? 
[During this speech he takes her hands and 
kneels, 
PATIENCE (wif/hou/): All's ready, Mistress! (/:v/ers, 
Rk.) Well 
[NeLLig and Jack slart back. PATIENCE in 
back, centre, 
NELLIE: Why, dear, you see—— 
Now don’t be foolish, Patty, this is de. 
Jack: ll aid the explanation: This is she. 


PATIENCE: And I must give my blessing ? 
[They nod and smile. PATIENCE passes between 
them to front of stage. 
Help me, Wit, 

To speak the Epilogue: for lam It. (Courtesies.) 
Our little play is o’er; and we are boun’ 
To speed along the snowy ways to town, 
Where, lightly dancing down the brilliant hall, 
Our Heroine shall glide, the Queen of all. 
While I must see k a moral to distil ; 
For every play’s a sugar-coated pill 
Embalming dry moralities. (Pauses to think.) 

I know ! 
(Slowly) Our author teaches that a fall of snow 
Can’t keep an active maiden from a ball! 
That’s hardly very moral, after all. 


CURTAIN. 
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T HAS been my fortune to have 

occupied for nearly five 

years the position of Chinese 
Minister at the American capital. 
During that time I have seen a 
great deal of Washington life. | 
have been to many receptions and 
have had the honor and pleasure 
of meeting a very large number of 
American women. But my ex 
periences have not been confined 
to social functions in Washing- 
ton. I have traveled a great deal through America ; | 
have delivered addresses before colleges and commercial 
gatherings, and I have been in many American homes. 
I have thus seen the people under all conditions. 

And while enjoying these privileges I have been 
greatly impressed, especially with the self-reliance and 
the independence of the women who have been my 
fellow-travelers on long journeys. They always impress 
me as knowing how to take care of themselves. They 
buy their own railroad tickets; they find their own 
places in the railroad cars ; and then they 
settle themselves down in their pho 
with a book or a newspaper, just as 
comfortably as if they were at home. 
They act as if they had traveled all their 
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WU TING-FANG 


My Impressions 


By His Excellency, Wu Ting-fang 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States from China 


affairs, or in active participation in social life. Their 
blood does not have time to become sluggish. This 
makes them breathe well, and gives them an elastic, 
springy step that is to my mind so eminently character- 
istic of the American woman. An American woman 
walks as does no other woman on earth. Even in the 
South the women have not the languor which is observ- 
able in Oriental countries, while upon the coldest days 
in the North I have seen American girls walking briskly 
up and down Broadway, the wind bringing the roses 
to their cheeks, and their ears tingling with the frost. 
They actually seemed to enjoy the cold weather. It 
exhilarated them. They breathed the invigorating air 
as if they loved it, and I fancy they do. 
ha 

Yet when I speak of the American woman I cannot 
say that there is really a prevailing type. It is a com- 
posite —a mixture of all types. She has, as I have 
already stated, the firm and upright carriage of the 
English girl ; but she has, in addition, the vivacity of the 
French woman, the grace of the Spanish woman, the 


of American Women 


European capitals, South Africa 
or the far East. She takes a 
broad view of the world’s events. 
I think that this is because she 
mingles in conversation with the 
men, not only in her own family, 
but also at dinners, parties and 
other social gatherings . She has 
an ambition to appear as fully 
conversant with national and 
international affairs as her escort 
to the dinner-table, or as the 
man who chats with her at a_ reception. 
things, she does not want to appear stupid. 
I know from many pleasant experiences that the 
American woman excels in conversation, I have found 
it an intellectual treat to talk to a bright American girl. 
Her view of life is so wholesome and frank, her original- 
ity is so marked, her flashes of wit are so genuine and 
bright, that her talk is like a tonic. She has her own 
opinions about men and things, and does not hesitate to 
express them. She will agree with you if she can, but if 
she holds views that are contrary to your 

own she will state them with conciseness 

and intelligence, so that you must admire 

her position even if you cannot always 
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Above all 





lives. I have watched them on these 
journeys with intense interest, because 
upon these occasions they manifest the 
American characteristic of self-reliance. 
I have no doubt whatever that an 
American woman would start to-morrow, 
unattended, upon a tour around the 
world without the least hesitation. 
wn 

The most pronounced mental char- 
acteristic of the American woman which 
I have observed is her quickness of 
understanding. To me her sense of per- 
ception is remarkable. When you tell 
her anything, however complicated, she 
grasps the idea at once. I hardly know 
how to analyze the origin of this sense. 
It is a trait very marked in all Americans 
and developed to a high degree in the 
American women. I have had occasion 
to observe it many times. Perhaps it is 
due to the fact that the United States 
was settled by pioneers. Women, as 
well as men, came over here as pilgrims 
in the Mayflower; women, as well as 
men, settled at Jamestown and other 
historic places nearly three centuries 
ago; and, in later days, the wives and 
sisters of the frontiersmen made _ their 
way with their husbands and brothers 
across the continent until they reached 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

These experiences developed in the 
American women the ability to. think 
and act quickly. These women could 
not sit idly and watch the world go by. 
They were a part of the new world, con- 
tributing to its civilization with their 
courage and their industry, and laying 
the foundation for the generation of 
American women which to-day is the 
glory of the Republic. So the American 
woman is the product of evolution. She 
comes by her sense of quick perception 
as a natural inheritance. 

pe 

In the early days of the United States 
the American woman was compelled to 
solve the problem of existence amid 
unpropitious environment. She had to 
adapt herself to the rudest surround- 
ings, but she managed, even then, to 
invent comforts and conveniences. Her 
daughter of to-day contends with differ- 
ent problems, but she meets them with 
the same spirit of bravery and with an 
instinct for overcoming difficulties that 
has been developed through many gen- 
erations. 








The Child to the Father 


By Robert Bridges 


ATHER, 


Always it’s around me, night and day 
’ t on) ¢ 


it’s your love that safely guides me; 


It shelters me, and soothes, but never chides me — 


Yet, father, there’s a shadow in my way. 


All the day, my father, | am playing 


Under trees where sunbeams dance and dart — 


But often just at night when | am praying 
| feel this awful hunger in my heart. 


Father, there is something — it has missed me — 
I’ve felt it through my little days and years ; 
And even when you petted me and kissed me 


I’ve cried myself to sleep with burning tears. 


To-day | saw a child and mother walking, 
| caught a gentle shining in her eye, 

And music in her voice when she was talking — 
Oh, father, is it that that makes me cry ? 


Oh, never can | put my arms around her, 
Or never cuddle closer in the night ; 

Mother, oh, my mother !— I’ve not found her — 
| look for her and cry from dark to light ! 


accept it as correct. I will not go so far 
as to say that the American women love 
to argue, but I know that when they are 
engaged in an argument they usually 
prove a match for a clever man. I have 
listened to many conversations that were 
far more interesting and entertaining to 
me than anything in the way of repartee 
| have read in books. I do not wonder 
that so many American women have 
made both reputation and fortune with 
their pens. They write as they talk, with 
an ease and grace and spontaneity that 
are to me marvelous. 


1 
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There is, unquestionably, a great deal 
of intellec tuality among American 
women. I have already said that their 
sphere of thought includes politics, so- 
ciety, literature, and even foreign affairs. 

The reason for this is easily to be 
found in the advantages offered for the 
education of women in this country. In 
the public schools, when but girls, they 
study from the same books as their 
brothers, and, in later years, they attend 
colleges where the course of instruction 
is as varied and as thorough as in the best 
universities of the land. Norestriction is 
placed upon their desire to accumulate 
knowledge. If, perchance, they are not 
able to acquire a collegiate education, 
they have free access to public libraries 
and to membership in literary clubs. 

But, with all her desire for culture, 
the American woman does not forget the 
value of outward appearances. She loves 
to dress well. Even when blessed with 
only what Americans call ‘‘ comfortable 
circumstances’? the American woman 
knows how to be stylish and neat and 
attractive in her dress, from the Western 
point of view, which is, of course, quite 
different from the costume of the East. 

I like, too, the sincerity and straight- 
forwardness of the American woman. 
These are among her many excellent 
traits. She holds virtue in high esteem, 
not only in moral and private life, but in 
civic lite as well, and it never surprises 
me to learn that her influence upon public 
administration in a quiet way through 
her husband is very great. A woman’s 
natural instinct is to love that which is 
good and to abhor that which is evil. 
This naturally leads me to say that the 
home life of the American woman is 
worthy of all commendation. As far as | 
know, the American husband is kind to his 
wife and labors earnestly and unselfishly 








The larger physique of the American 
woman as compared with her Chinese 
sister has impressed me very much. She 
has beauty, stature and health. It is not 
difficult to find the reason for this. The American 
woman loves outdoor exercise. She can walk without 
fatigue ; she can play golf, or row, or practice on the 
tennis-court for hours. In this country no restriction is 
placed upon her movements, and what in foreign lands 
would be impossible for her is, in America, a perfectly 
proper recreation. She does all that her English sister 
can do, and much more. In England the women are 
great pedestrians and participate in many outdoor sports. 
For this reason the English girl is a fine ex: ample of 
bodily strength. I find the same characteristic in the 
American woman. 

I notice, too, that very few of the American women 
are victims of ennui. T hey are always busy. They 
must have something to occupy their minds. If they 
have not a preference for outdoor exercise they find an 
outlet for their energy in charitable work, or in church 


oh 


Editor’s Note — This article by His Excellency, the Chinese Minister, 
was written in answer to a series of questions submitted to him by the 
editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


musical voice of the Italian, and, whenever it is neces- 
sary, the more sober spirit of the German. The 
American type, therefore, is one peculiar to itself. It is 
not a duplicate of anything, but rather a combination of 
all that is good in the types of the world. 

All the American women are not blondes ; all are not 
brunettes. In height, the woman of small stature is 
the exception. As I have observed her, the average 
American woman has a well-proportioned figure. Ina 
nation composed, as the United States necessarily is, of 
the various types contributed by many nations, one 
naturally discovers a great deal of diversity. T here are 
all styles and classes. Every ideal of perfection can be 
found. It is no wonder that American girls are = 

There is one word in the English language which, 
seems to me, aptly describes the American woman: 2a 
is ‘* interesting.’? I do not know whether to character- 
ize this predominant trait as cleverness or intelligence. 
But the fact remains that the American woman is always 
interesting. She reads the latest novels, the current 
magazines and the daily papers; she can talk about 
political conventions, society gossip, «bout affairs in the 


forher happiness. Very few marriages in 
this country are de convenance, as 1s fre- 
quently the case in some other countries, 
and, being inspired by mutual love, the 
union must prove happy. _ If there is for- 
bearance it is shown on both sides, and is due to the 
love which husband and wife bear toward each other. 

Nor can any one live in the United States, as I have 
now for nez rly five years, without observing that almost 
every field of employment has been entered by women. 
The widening of woman’s sphere is a matter that has 
engaged the attention of many able minds. Personally, 
I believe that the professions most suited to women are 
those which require sedentary habits, such as doctors 
and nurses. I am not opposed to women doctors, 
because I know that women have the brains to study, 
and they are especially valuable in the sick-room. 

pe 

After all, in the case of the American women, as in 
everything else, I believe in the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.”’ 
In many cases women are not given equal chances with 
men. If a woman is ambitious and has talent I do not 
see why she should be prevented from doing that to 
which she legitimately aspires. 

I must confess that for the American woman I have 
the most profound respect and admiration. 






































THE FLOWER BEDS IN LINCOLN PARK ARE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


The Russells in Chicago 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A YOUNG BOSTON COUPLE WHO MOVE TO THE WEST 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ILLY NAYLOR had never realized the full 
, humorous meaning of the line “ to 
see oursel’s as others see us”’ until she 
'y went with Alice Russell through the 
different phases of Chicago society. 

To Mrs. Naylor the existing social 
conditions were decidedly common- 
place and stupid in the extreme, be- 
cause to her they lacked novelty. 

To Alice Russell they were most 
interesting, consequently she accepted 
every invitation that she received to 
see Chicago and get acquainted with it socially. With 
great pleasure she went with Mrs. Naylor to hear ‘‘A 
Morning’s Talk’’ given at the ‘‘ Studio of Ethical Culture.’’ 

She was told that there were two rival studios in the 
city: one for ‘‘ The Study of Physical Expression,’’ the 











By Emily Wheaton 


”) 


‘* Let our thoughts,’’ she continued, ‘‘ be round ones; 
let our lives, our daily lives, be round and free from 
angles ; let our spiritual selves grow round — then shall we 
attain artistic thought and ideal happiness.’’ 

With this sweet ending she gracefully dismissed her 
hearers, who gathered about her, eager to offer congratula- 
tions, and to tell ‘‘ how extremely delightful it had all been.”’ 


che 


One very large fat woman sat on the edge of her chair 
throughout the entire lecture eagerly drinking in every 
word of it, as though she were not ‘‘ round”’ prc | 
already without trying to be more so. As Alice Russell 
stood near her, she raised her closed eyelids and whispered: 
‘* Was it not entrancing? Was it not beautiful ?”’ 

Alice felt like saying: ‘‘ Yes; I suppose so. But what 
was it all about?’’ This she dared not do, as she felt it 
would be treason in such a place ; so she waited until she 


minute. Mrs. Simpson was the only one who had the 
courage to ask Mrs. Allen if she would please explain to 
us what she meant. I thought Mrs. Allen’s reply was 
delightful: ‘ Ah! my dear,’ she said, ‘ that was such a 
beautiful thought and contained so much, that I am sur- 
prised you cannot grasp it. Think it over carefully. When 
you do understand it you will see how beautiful it is.’ ”’ 

After attending the ethical culture talk Alice was more 
anxious than ever to know something of the other studio, 
for the development of physical expression. 

The friend who took her to this studio had been caught 
early enough in life to become a humorist, consequently 
everything became material for her keen satire. 

‘* My dear,’’ she said to Alice, ‘‘ we have to follow the 
pace that you*Boston people have set for us here in the 
West. We are nothing if not progressive, and we not only 
try to imitate you Eastern folks, which you know is the 
most sincere flattery, but with true Chicago spirit we also 
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DRAWN BY FLETCHER C. RANSOM 


‘‘IN FACT, THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE WAS RATHER TAKEN ABACK WHEN THE NURSES PRESENTED THEMSELVES TO BE ENTERTAINED. 


IT MUST BE 


CONFESSED THAT THEY WERE A REVELATION. . . . BUT THE MEN SEEMED TO TAKE MOST KiNDLY TO THEIR PART OF HOSTS”’ 


other for ‘‘ The Development of Ethical Culture.”” The 
physical expression she could grasp, but the ethical culture 
idea was a little beyond her comprehension. 


ch 


On this particular morning she found herself one of a 
select and fashionable audience. The ‘‘ talk’’ was given 
by a charming woman, exquisitely gowned, who, in an 
earnest and well-modulated voice, besought the women 
present to live ‘‘round lives.”’ 

She said that all the beautiful things in life were in a 
circle. Raising her arms she gracefully traced an imag- 
inary ring in the air and said: ‘‘ Now, see how exquisite 
this circle of life is ; we must all try to live this way.’’ She 
then smiled sweetly upon her worshipers as though she 
were sure that with a little encouragement they would make 
their lives very round indeed. 


got safely outside, where she could run if it were necessary, 
before saying to her friend : ‘* Of course, the talk was most 
interesting, and I am grateful to you for giving me such a 
pleasure ; but what did Mrs. Allen mean by it all?” 

‘* Why! don’t you know?”’ replied Lilly Naylor. 

‘* 1 must confess I do not; but then, you know, I have 
not been attending the course all winter, as you have.”’ 

‘* Well, my dear, I don’t mind telling you that I don’t 
know what it is about, cither. I go to these lectures 
because all the other women in our set go, and it is a splen- 
did place to see your friends and make engagements.” 

‘*T wonder if Mrs. Allen knows what she is talking 
about?”’ said Alice. 

‘* mi sure i don’t know. Mrs. Simpson, that fat woman 
who spoke to us as we came out, if you remember, swal- 
lows everything Mrs. Allen says, but the other morning 
something came up that none of us understood for a 


try to go you one better, as in the instance of this Studio 
for Physical Expression, where, as dear Sol Smith Russell 
used to say in one of his plays, young ladies are taught 
‘how to approach themselves into a drawin’-room.’ Don’t 
you think for one moment that we take ourselves seriously 
out here. We know that we are Western, but we are doing 
all we can to conceal our horns from you Eastern people,” 
cn 

Alice was delighted by the honest humor of Mrs. Bela 
and had a most amusing time with her at the studio. She 
found that there were more things taught here than Horatio 
dreamt of in his philosophy. ; 

There was nothing in art or literature not contained in 
the course of this wonderful brain factory. A young 
woman could be turned out a full-fledged teacher of any- 
thing or everything at the shortest possible notice. Did 
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she want to go on the stage and be the rising star in the 
theatrical firmament, a few lessons in elocution, a few 
more lessons in ‘* how to approach herself into a drawin’- 
room,”’ and, presto! change! the deed was done. Or 
should a young person feel that he or she were called 
upon to enlighten an ignorant world with ‘‘ a new view 
ot the French Revolution,”’ it would take but a few 
months to give to the public so many unassimilated ideas 
that it would take the rest of one’s life to digest them. 


om 


Another remarkable thing about this studio was the 
keen interest shown in the drama of the day. As Mrs. 
Bela said: ‘‘ There is something going on in that line 
all the time. Why, my dear, the moment Bernard Shaw 
or Stephen Phillips writes a new play we begin to get 
ready for it here. And while it is still hot and dripping 
with printers’ ink we produce it here on the little stage 
of this studio. I tell you | am proud of this young town.”’ 

** Really! I find it very interesting.’’ 

***Interesting’? Of course you do,’’ replied Mrs. 
Bela. ‘* Why, we are just as interesting as we can pos- 
sibly be out here. We are constantly making history, 
and material for the comic papers. I don’t know what 
the joke artists would do without Chicago to fall back 
on. Talk about literature in the West and the artistic 
atmosphere !. My dear, it is a cold and dreary day when 
we do not have a literary atmosphere so thick that you 
could cut it with a knife. When all-else fails here and 
the literary atmosphere is at its lowest ebb, and the 
artistic tide has gone out to sea, we can always take hope, 
because, with manuscript in her hands, there stands a 
woman, or women, waiting to read a paper on Tolstoi 
or Kipling. The debt of literary gratitude that Chicago 
owes to both these gentlemen can never be repaid.”’ 

‘* Why, what do you mean?”’ asked Alice in surprise. 

‘*Mean? I mean that they have saved our bacon, or 
pork, many a time, and all to good purpose. For in- 
stance, when it becomes necessary, as it sometimes does 
in the course of human events, to make a defense of 
literature in the wild and woolly West, to the front, with 
flying colors and all sails set, comes one of Chicago’s 
fair daughters to read before her club ‘a paper on ‘ A 
New Light on Kipling’ or ‘ Days that I Have Spent 
with Tolstoi.’ Really, when you stop to think of it, our 
loyalty to a cause is something remarkable. Sometimes 
I myself am tempted to write a paper to read before The 
Fortnightly. I think I shall call it ‘ A Conundrum: 
Why are [olstoi and Kipling like Charity? Because 
they cover a multitude of sins.’ ’’ 

** Why don’t you write?’’ asked Alice. ‘‘ You are 
so wonderfully keen at seeing the humor of things.’’ 

** Write? I write; why, how absurd! I’m too busy 
studying human nature. I get alot more fun out of that 
than all the writing on earth would bring me.’’ 


' ” 


Both Ned Russell and his wife had heard a good deal 
about the Twentieth Century Club and thought they 
would greatly like to join it. They were therefore much 
gratified when they were informed that they had been 
admitted. Many of their friends belonged to the club, 
and the idea of the purpose of it appeared most attract- 
ive to them. It seemed such a sensible, pleasant way 
of improving one’s self and at the same time passing a 
delightful evening. Mr. Russell was told that the main 
object of the club was the literary advancement of the 
members. All the prominent literary and artistic men 
in this country were asked to address the club at differ- 
ent times during the winter. As the membership list 
contained the names of some of the wealthiest men and 
women in Chicago no expense was considered in getting 
the best talent in the country to come for the advance- 
ment of its members. Instead of having the lectures 
in a public hall the handsomest houses in the city were 
thrown open for the entertainment of the club. 

The first meeting that the Russells attended was a 

revelation to them. As Alice looked around the room 
she was dazzled by the brilliancy of the scene. It might 
have been an opening night of grand opera as far as the 
dressing of the women was concerned. Décolleté gowns 
and diamond tiaras were the rule, not the exception. 
All of this was a tribute to the modest gentleman who 
had come out of the East on their invitation to deliver 
an address to them on ‘‘ High Thoughts and Plain 
Living ’’ and ‘‘ The Attainment of High Ideals.”’ 
_ From the start the atmosphere did not seem con- 
ducive to much flow of soul along these lines, and it was 
apparent that the lecturer soon lost control of his audi- 
ence, as it broke and ran away from him. Alice could 
see his struggle to get it back in control again, but it 
was of no use; it was away from him and he could 
not get it back, try as he would. Bravely he went on, 
keeping within the limit of his essay for high ideals and 
plain living, knowing all the time that his audience was 
restive and bored beyond endurance. He could hear 
the flutter of the fans and was conscious that the men 
were wearing a shiny place on their trousers moving 
back and forth in the camp-chairs. 

He closed his lecture abruptly, and as he did so he 
distinctly heard a sigh of reliet from the assemblage. 

In a moment the doors were thrown open and the 
dining-room was revealed in all its glory. At once a 
new life seemed to take possession of the guests, and 
happiness soon reigned supreme. It was as if they had 
done their duty ; they had listened and were now going 
to enjoy themselves. 

As the Idealist from the East saw the gorgeousness of 
the repast that had been prepared he began to see the 
humor of the whole thing, and enjoyed the joke on 
himself as much as any one could. 

on) 

Mrs. Bela presented the Russells to Mr. Harrison, and 
after they had chatted a while together she said : 

a Well, Mr. Harrison, what do you think of Chicago 
as a centre for high thinking and plain living ?”’ 

Looking at her quickly and catching a merry glint in 
her eye, he knew that she understood and he was happy. 

‘* I suppose after a lecture such asI have given that 
poor human nature is more or less exhausted and needs 
sustaining. I never realized before how uninteresting a 
mi.in can make himself.’’ 

** Oh, don’t be too hard on us, Mr. Harrison; we are 
young yet and cannot fly to your heights until our wings 


have grown stronger. Some day we shall be satisfied to 
live in the ideal and ask for nothing more than a lady- 
finger and a glass of milk at one of these entertainments.”’ 

‘* As long as you are so very honest and seem to 
understand I[ will frankly say that what I cannot make 
out is why they should want to hear me talk. I certainly 
did not interest them or even amuse them.’’ 

‘* We have to assume a virtue, you know. Think how 
the Eastern people would sneer at us if we did not get 
you and others at a great expense to come out here and 
educate us by delivering lectures! No, indeed; when 
we once know the thing to do we always do it. Our 
trouble lies in knowing what to do with it after we get it.”’ 


~” 
CHAPTER SIX 


ROM the moment she accepted the position of 
secretary The Nurses’ Association had been Alice 
Russell’s pet charity. She became deeply interested 
in the young women who led such noble, self-sacrificing 
lives, and in her way she meant to help them along their 
rugged path. She was willing enough to admit that 
they were all charming, splendid women. But, of 
course, there was a difference between them and her 
own class, a fact that she never forgot nor tried to forget. 
Still, she was ready to do all she could to help them; 
consequently, when a meeting of the Board of Directors 
was called to discuss an entertainment for the benefit of 
the nurses, Alice entered into it enthusiastically. 

The meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. 
Dearborn, a dear, gentle soul who was always suggest- 
ing some scheme to help her fellow-man. Mrs. Dearborn 
had a magnificent home, and to put her socialistic ideas 
into practice she frequently gave her house for the use 
and education of those who had not been quite so fortu- 
nate in life as she. 

At this particular meeting the women discussed many 
plans which they thought would be agreeable to the 
nurses and give them the most pleasure. Mrs. 
Dearborn suggested that they could have her house for 
an organ concert, with some light refreshments after- 
ward, but some of the other more worldly members 
thought that while the organ concert would be delight- 
ful, it would not give the young nurses so much pleasure 
as something more exciting. After much discussion 
which came to nothing, Mrs. Dearborn said in her 
gentle way: ‘‘ Ladies, | have an idea that I hope will 
meet with your approval. Why not give the young 
women a dancing party? They are young and probably 
do not get a chance to dance much.’’ 

The idea met with instantaneous approval. Dancing 
was the one thing they all agreed upon, and the more they 
discussed the matter the more enthusiastic they became. 

So it was settled that the nurses were to have a dance 
given to them by the ladies of the committee, who pro- 
ceeded at once to discuss the ways and means to give 
them the most pleasure possible. 
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At the end of the meeting, when all the business had 
been settled and the date of the dance had been fixed for 
the week following, Mrs. Dearborn called the women to 
order for a few parting words. ‘* Ladies,’’ she said, 
‘* there are just a few things I would like to say before 
we leave the meeting to-day, as we shall all be so busy 
that we shall have no time to come together before the 
evening of the dance. Now, don’t you think that, in 
consideration of all that these noble young women have 
done to alleviate the sufferings of the sick, we should 
forget for this one evening, at least, the difference in the 
social position between us—that is, the position that the 
world forces upon us—and meet these young women as 
our friends and equals? It will mean a great deal to 
them for women like ourselves to accept them on the 
common ground of equality and friendship, and will help 
them to higher and better things in life by influencing 
them to live up to our standards in this world. I have 
always felt that it was each person’s duty in life to help 
others, not so much by words as by coéperation and 
actual friendship. For this reason I would suggest that 
all the ladies of the committee and the Advisory Board 
ask their husbands, brothers or young gentleman sons 
to attend this dance with them, and, as a favor to us 
ladies in charge, to enter into the evening’s pleasure with 
the nurses, and in that way help us add to the happiness 
of these fine young women. I would also suggest that 
the ladies wear their prettiest clothes.”’ 

When Mrs. Dearborn had finished she left the women 
of the committee rather mixed in their ideas, because 
they all did not have the altruistic views that she had cul- 
tivated ; but it seemed so small in the broad view that 
Mrs. Dearborn had taken of life in her remarks, that the 
women were ashamed not to sacrifice their husbands 
and all their male relations for the advancement of so 
worthy a cause as The Nurses’ Association. 

» 

When Alice returned home and told Emily Everett of 
Mrs. Dearborn’s philanthropic scheme to add to the 
pleasure of the occasion Miss Everett said : ‘‘ Well, my 
dear, that is all very delightful, but I should think there 
might be an element of danger there unless the ladies 
have done as much for themselves in the way of higher 
education as they are trying to do for the poor nurses.”’ 

‘* What do you mean by ‘ poor nurses,’ Aunt Emily ? 
I think they are fortunate to have women like those on 
our committee as deeply interested in them as we are.”’ 

‘* | suppose you are right, my dear, but, after giving 
the study of sociology much thought | have many ideas 
that do not coincide with the popular ones. In this 
instance, however, it is no doubt quite all right.’’ 

That night at dinner the nurses’ dance was the one 
subject of conversation. Alice made a special request 
of Ned that he would make no engagement for the even- 
ing of the dancing party, as she wanted him to help her 
and her friends entertain the nurses and give them a 
good time. Ned fell in heartily with his wife’s scheme. 
He asked if they were all beautiful, and if he devoted 
himself to one of them, would she, when he was ill, 
devote herself to him for the pleasure of the thing? This 
was not at all the manner in which Alice wanted him to 
view the situation ; so much lev‘ty was quite unbecom- 
ing in a case where one was going into a thing simply 
for the sake of doing good in a practical way. 


A few days after that Alice was much distressed to 
hear from the various wives that their husbands refused 
absolutely to go to the dance. 

‘* In that case,’’ said Ned, ‘‘ I refuse, too. I am not 
going to be the only man to dance with all those girls. 
I don’t like dancing, as you know, Alice, and I was only 
going to please you, anyway.”’ 

Alice was most disappointed and begged Ned to try 
to get the other men to go, as they were all his friends ; 
even the older men liked Ned, and she felt sure that he 
could help her cause along if he only would. So he 
promised to see what he could do for her, with the result 
that all the men agreed to come in a body. 

Alice was delighted, and as it was the night before the 
dance it seemed to her as though she had saved the 
day, or the night, to be more correct. 

The ladies had worked hard to make everything as 
pleasant as possible. They had decorated the hall! with 
evergreens and flowers, until it looked appropriate 
enough for a real society function. The orchestra was 
the regulation one that played for all the swell dances ; 
good music was assured, and to complete the picture all 
the women came arrayed in their most gorgeous gowns, 
accompanied by the male members of their families, who 
looked like lambs led to slaughter. 
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The nurses, to prove their appreciation of all these 
efforts on their behalf, had tried hard to work up to the 
ideal that the women had set before them, and their en- 
deavors had been crowned with artistic success. In fact, 
the reception committee was rather taken aback when 
the nurses presented themselves to be entertained. Like 
Cinderella it would seem that they must have had fairy 
godmothers, as their nurses’ costume had given place to 
glittering raiment. These hospital lilies that toiled and 
spun rivaled Solomon in all his glory. A more whole- 
some, finer-looking lot of young women could not have 
been found. They were thoroughly self-possessed and 
had taken as much care with their appearance as the 
women who received them, and in some instances were 
by far superior to the hostesses in point of beauty and 
style. It must be confessed that they were a revelation, 
and the propriety of the evening’s entertainment gave 
many misgivings to some of the women. — Still, the hos- 
tesses did their duty by introducing the nurses to the 
men present, and it was not long before joy reigned 
supreme. The men seemed to take most kindly to the 
part of hosts that had been forced upon them, and 
everything went along as merry as could be. 

Of course, it was assumed that the ladies who had 
taken so much trouble to get up this entertainment 
would have some little participation in its pleasures, and 
it must be confessed that many of them had looked for- 
ward to having a good time themselves with the men 
who were to be present. Unfortunately their frantic 
efforts to have the men ‘‘ nice’’ to the nurses had 
reacted upon the women themselves, as the different 
husbands, brothers and sons were so very accommo- 
dating that after they were presented to these charming 
young women it seemed almost impossible for them to 
tear themselves away. In fact, they had not had such a 
pleasant duty imposed upon them fora long time. Con- 
sequently the committee was left as wallflowers, looking 
helplessly on at the results of their own labor of love. 
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It is never pleasant for a woman to realize that her 
efforts toward the success of other women have been of 
such value that they have eclipsed her own worth and 
appreciation. This sugar-coated pill of charity was not 
sweet enough for the hostesses to swallow without a 
visible effort, and in several cases the wives quietly took 
their husbands aside to inform them that such absolute 
devotion to duty was not at all necessary, and that they 
did not want the men to take them so literally when they 
were asked to be attentive to the nurses. But the men 
thought that it was no more than what they should do, 
as turn about was fair play. If these same charming 
nurses were attentive to the men when they were ill it 
was no more than right that the men should be attentive 
to the nurses when they, the men, were well. 

The one touch of pity that is supposed to make the 
whole world kin soon turned against the nursing sisters, 
and they were viewed in the light of stepsisters. All at 
once they seemed to develop into common and forward 
young women, with no sense of appreciation of their 
position and the respect due to the women who were 
entertaining them. Instead of showing a proper feeling 
of gratitude and appreciation of benefits conferred, as 
they should have done, by dancing once, or possibly 
twice, with the men, and then sitting down during the 
rest of the evening humbly watching the ladies dance, 
or else modestly dancing with one another, here they 
were monopolizing the men and giving them no chance 
to get away. It was simply disgraceful. 

As the members of the committee sat by themselves 
in a lonesome corner of the room discussing the painful 
outcome of their efforts for the advancement of their sex 
they concluded that it had all been a mistake, and the 
sooner the festivities were over the better for their own 
peace of mind, if for no other reason. Therefore, 
although it was but eleven o’clock they decided to ring 
a curfew and drop the curtain on the evening’s farce. 
The musicians were told that they could leave after the 
nextnumber. When they folded their musical tents and 
quietly stole away there was great consternation and 
disappointment. The nurses supposed that the dance 
was to last at least until twelve o’clock, while the men 
were hoping that it would last until morning. There 
was nothing to do but accept the inevitable and go home. 

as 

It did not take the guests, who were good judges of 
human nature, long to surmise the cause of their sudden 
dismissal ; consequently the hauteur of the ladies, when 
the nurses bade them good-night and effusively thanked 
them for a most delightful evening, was all lost. The 
nurses had really had such a delightful time, and so 
appreciated the efforts of their dear sisters to raise them 
in the social scale, that they could afford to be generous. 

They had quite filled their part of the contract, and 
had acted like real society ladies. 


(CONTINUED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL) 
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The Nursery—By Will Bradley 


Being the Fourth Room in the Series Illustrating ‘* A Bradley House” 


FITHER white birch or whitewood, stained a delicate green, may be used for this room. 

The floor is of white birch withathin stain of moss-green. The wall covering, arranged 
in panels, is of coarse duck stained adeep ivory. The frieze is in transparent oils on plaster 
the foliage being light olive; the tree-trunks, dark olive; the grass, a warm yellowish green; the 
sky, pale orange; the birds, dull golden yellow; the alphabet, green of the same tone but a 
trifle lighter than the grass; the quotation, a deeper tone of orange than the sky. 


The bed and other furniture are of white birch stained a light cinnamon brown; the rugs 
are in soft greenish grays, browns and yellows. The window-seats may be upholstered in 
crushed leather of a dull orange or a light terra-cotta shade. The window and bed hangings 
are of a rich olive patterred in golden yellow. Thin oil stains are used for the decorations on 


the furniture——the birds being in light yellow on a light greenish-brown ground. All the 
woodwork and the furniture are in dull wax finish. 


HE FIFTH ROOM IN THIS SERIES—THE LIVING-ROOM, OR RECEPTION-ROOM, AND HALL—WILL APPEAR IN THE MARCH ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL, AFTER WHICH WILL COME A CHAMBER, AND A BOUDO'IR. 
THE SERIES WILL CLOSE WITH AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE HOUSE, AND WILL ALSO SHOW MR. BRADLEY’S IDEAS OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
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Summer Homes of Famous People 


By Franklin B. Wiley 





AMOUS people, no less than those who 
are not famous, show much diversity of 
taste in the selection of their summer 
homes. Sometimes their choice is influ- 
enced by a special reason, as in the case 
of Ernest Thompson Seton, who settled 
at ‘* Wyndygoul,”’ in the heart of the 
hitherto pathless woods, because its 
primeval solitudes are paay suited 
to his needs as a naturalist. In most 
instances, however, their decision is 

chiefly the result of personal preference. Some, among 

whom is Helen Gould, delight in the pure air and 
wild charm of mountain regions. Some instinctively 
turn to the old, familiar homes of their childhood, like 

Marietta Holley and Denman Thompson. Some go 

far afield, like Kate Douglas Wiggin and Frank R. 

Stockton, to find the rural retirement and complete 

seclusion that genuine country life affords. Others, 

Donald G. Mitchell and Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney among 

them, are content with the privacy and quiet that the 

less remote country home can give. 
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F. Marion Crawford’s Breeze-Swept Villa 





ANY are agreed as to the delights of a waterside resi- 
dence; but even among these there is a wide diver- 
gence of selection. Paderewski finds living near the 
calm, blue waters of a Swiss lake most to his liking. Ex- 
President Cleveland and Richard Harding Davis are 
satisfied with the placid attractions of Buzzards Bay, and 
Francis Wilson with the whiffs and glimpses of ocean 
life that come to him from Long Island Sound. But 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps seeks her rest and relaxation 
amid the salt airs and stinging gales of the open seaside ; 
and F. Marion Crawford finds his ideal in a breeze-swept 
villa, perched high on the picturesque cliffs of Sant’ 
Agnello di Sorrento, overlooking the beautiful Bay of 
Naples and its romantic shores. 
here is, indeed, no finer site to be found anywhere 
about this far-famed bay than that occupied by the 
** Villa Crawford,’’ wit) its cheerful landward outlook 
over scattered towns, olive-clad hills, and fragrant 
orange groves dotted with white-walled dwellings, and 
its glorious seaward view from the long sweep of curv- 
ing shore, where Vesuvius rears his mighty cone and 
Naples queens it among her subject villages, far out 
across the shining bay to the enchanting island of Ischia, 
set like a lustrous jewel in the Tyrrhenian Sea. The 
house itself is an unpretentious building of stucco and 
rough stone. It is reached by following a country road, 
overhung by olive, lemon and orange trees, for about a 
mile from Sorrento, then turning through a graystone 
gateway, embowered in ivy, and going along a narrow 
driveway almost to the verge of the cliff, where the 
villa stands, some two hundred feet above the bay. 
The massive tower, built when the novelist bought the 
place, may be descried for some distance out at sea. 
Within doors curious tapestries, medizeval armor, and 
many other strange mementos of travel adorn the halls 
and main rooms; several thousand books completely fill 
the spacious library; and pictures, statuary and kindred 
works of art abound. Numerous conveniences not 
usual in Italian villas also add to the house’s comfort, 
including a system of imported American plumbing, 
which Mr. Crawford put in himself, with some help from 
the native plumbers, when he found that none of them 
had knowledge and skill enough to do it. His study 
upstairs, at the top of the house, is a simply furnished 
room, commanding delightful prospects through the 
windows on every side. Here are evolved those fasci- 
nating works of fiction which number their readers by 
the hundreds of thousands and yearly draw admiring 
visitors to this quiet corner of the Neapolitan world. 


* 
Paderewski’s Princely Swiss Residence 


HOLLY different, but hardly less beautiful in situation 
and much more imposing in appearance, is the 
princely Swiss residence of Paderewski at Morges, on the 
north shore of Lake Geneva. ‘‘ Riond Bosson,”’ as it is 
called, is a palatial-looking chalet, situated in a large 
park, with pleasure gardens, sunny lawns, scattered 
flower-beds, and shaded walks and drives, where the 
great musician used often to stroll beside the invalid 
chair or pony cart of his crippled son, the only child of his 
beloved Roumanian bride, the sweet Rosa Hassal, whom 
he met and wedded when she was but seventeen years 
old and he a poor, wandering, unknown Polish pianist, 
and whom he lost in the first year of their married life. 
Gratitude for the tender care given to his idolized boy, 
who died last year, is believed to have been one of the 
chief motives that impelled the pianist to marry the 
Baroness Helene von Rosen after twenty years of 
mourning for his early love. The chalet, which is large, 
ornate, and luxuriously furnished, is the resort of many 
visitors in summer, for Paderewski keeps open house 
and his hospitality is practically boundless. Some- 
times, but very rarely, he plays for some especially 
favored visitor, and few indeed who experience 


“ The fierce electric passion, ... . 
The grieving, and the rapture, and the thunder 
Of that keen hour of wonder,”’ 


are likely ever to forget it. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s ‘‘ Paradise ” 


T WOULD be hard to find among any of the summer 
homes of other famous people a greater contrast ta 
the affluent and attractive surroundings amid which 
Paderewski lives than the bleak situation and simple 
furnishings of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s plain little 
cottage on the opposite side of the Atlantic, at East 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. Severe and prim in its white 
paint, square in shape, and only two stories in height, 
** Old Maid’s Paradise,’”’ as its owner named it long 
before she became Mrs. Ward, stands high and lonely 
among rocky ledges and barren pastures, with wide- 
spreading marshes behind and the weltering sea in 
front. In a one-story addition is the author’s study; and 
throughout the house cool mattings, light hangings, and 
numerous easy-chairs show that here, as in the more 
pretentious homes of other famous people along the New 
England coast, comfort is the prime consideration. 
Prominent among these other places is ‘‘ Gray 
Gables,’’ ex-President Cleveland’s well-known residence, 
which, however, was deserted last summer for his new 
country-place in the Berkshires. But the older home 
cannot now be displaced from its historic preéminence ; 
and visitors to Monument Point will still search out the 
six picturesque gables of silvery gray from which the 
place derives its name, and continue to look with inter- 
est on the house and all about it, from the inviting 
interior and generous, shady verandas to the rocky beach 
close by, the rolling, Soulderatieen pastures round- 
about, the woods of oak and pine at the back, the cove in 
front which has so often sheltered Mr. Cleveland’s 
catboat, ‘‘ Ruth,’’ and the delightful vistas afforded by 
Cohasset Narrows, Monument River and the upper bay. 


cf 
Three Famous Authors’ Charming Homes 


CROSS the bay, at Marion, is the broad, gambrel- 
roofed beach house, with deep, cool, palm-decked 
verandas and smooth green lawns bordering the dark 
blue Sippican River, occupied by Richard Harding 
Davis. Like ex-President Cleveland, the versatile cre- 
ator of Van Bibber and others spends only a part of 
the year at his Bay State home. Mrs. Adeline D. T. 
Whitney, on the contrary, makes a permanent residence 
of her cozy dwelling on Milton Hill, near Boston, which 
stands on a part of the Colonial estate formerly owned 
by the famous Tory governor, Thomas Hutchinson. — In 
her grounds, indeed, is still to be seen one of the last 
few historic survivors of the noble avenue of giant 
sycamore trees that once extended over the hill in the 
old royalist’s day. The place commands a fine view of 
the Neponset River and the country beyond. 

A similar view may be enjoyed at ‘‘ Quillcote,’’ the 
retired home of Kate Douglas Wiggin at Hollis, Maine, 
which is also situated on an eminence affording a dis- 
tant prospect of the Saco River and the farming 
country through which it flows. All roundabout is the 
scenery of ‘* Timothy’s Quest” and other stories by her ; 
while the house itself, a century-old, typical New 
England homestead, with sweet-smelling clumps of old- 
fashioned shrubbery peeping in at the windows, is ideally 
set amidst elms and apple orchards and grassy slopes. 
In the wing is the author’s cool, white-and-green fur- 
nished study, the three windows of which look out into the 
orchard where, on warm days, she often writes under the 
‘* dear old apple tree,’’ to which she dedicated ‘‘ The 
Village Watch Tower.”’ 

The method that she has sometimes pursued in 
describing the surroundings and favorite haunts of her 
summer residence in her books has also been followed 
by Denman Thompson, who has transferred some of the 
familiar scenes and characters of his country home at 
West Swanzey, New Hampshire, to his plays. The 
back curtain in the farmyard scene of ‘‘ The Old 
Homestead ”’ is an exact reproduction of the view across 
the open fields to the hills behind the actor’s house; and 
‘* Joshua Whitcomb’’ himself is a combination of two local 
characters, kindly Joshua Holbrook and fun-loving Otis 
Whitcomb. Mr. Thompson’s house stands in spacious 
grounds on the outskirts of the village only a short dis- 
tance from his boyhood home. Its twenty-two rooms 
include handsome parlors ; his private ‘‘ thinking-room,”’ 
where he may work undisturbed; and a dining-room 
that will accommodate forty people. 


ch 
Francis Wilson’s Place, ‘¢ The Orchard ”’ 


NOTHER comedian who owns a country home is Francis 
Wilson. His place, ‘* The Orchard’’—so called 
because it was originally an apple orchard—is at New 
Rochelle, New York. The ground was bought and a 
modest house started when the run of ‘‘ The Merry 
Monarch’’ began. As the profits of that comic opera 
increased, the original simple plans were enlarged in 
one way and another, to the architect's bewilderment, 
until about a third of the returns from the opera had been 
expended. The house is a handsome one of stone and 
stands on a terraced knoll. From the upper windows 
there is a twenty-mile view of Long Island Sound ; and 
among the furnishings are a set of dining-room chairs 
and a settle made from the elaborately carved pew doors 
once in Christ Church at Stratford-on-Avon, and a chair 
given to Sir Edwin Landseer by Sir Walter Scott from 
his library at Abbotsford. 


Two other prominent men, who have homes in the 
neighborhood of Long Island Sound, are Donald G. 
Mitchell and Ernest Thompson Seton. ‘‘ Edgewood,”’ 
so long associated in the public mind with Mr. Mitchell, 
the ‘‘ Ik Marvel’”’ of ‘‘ Dream Life’’ and ‘‘ Reveries 
of a Bachelor,’”’ is on the outskirts of New Haven, 
Connecticut. The homestead stands on an elm-shaded, 
forest-bordered knoll, back of a thick hemlock hedge, 
and looks out over a wide and varied landscape 

It is almost fifty years since the gentle, snowy-haired, 
blue-eyed patriarch of American letters first settled here, 
and began writing about ‘‘ My Farm of Edgewood” 
and ‘* Wet Days at Edgewood ”’ ; and now, not so many 
miles away, at Coscob, Connecticut, a leader of the 
latest generation of New World writers, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, has just settled on a hundred-acre tract of wood- 
land, named *‘ Wyndygoul”’ after one of his ancestral 
estates in Scotland, and started to study and portray 
its furred and feathered inhabitants. His house is 
Spanish in design, of rough-cut, green-veined stone 
and pink-colored stucco, with a low, red roof. Placed 
on a hillock in the estate, it affords views through green 
forest vistas eastward to the blue, sail-dotted Sound and 
westward to a shimmering, silver lake. 


op 
Beauties of *¢ Bonnie View ” and ‘¢ Kirkside ”’ 


S WHOLLY unlike ‘‘ Wyndygoul” in aspect and situa- 
tion as in name is ‘‘ Bonnie View,”’ the trim, sedate 
country home of Marietta Holley, three miles from the 
town of Adams, New York. She and Helen Gould are 
among the best-known New York women who occupy 
country homes. But Miss Gould spends only a small 
part of the year at her hospitable-looking homestead at 
Roxbury in the Catskill Mountains, while Miss Holley 
makes ‘‘ Bonnie View’’ her permanent residence. 
Some years ago, indeed, Miss Gould, who is naturally 
much attached to Roxbury, as it was her father’s birth- 
place, passed a great deal of her time there. But that 
was while the handsome stone church in memory of him 
was being built. Since its completion, however, she 
has still continued to go there every summer. 

Miss Gould’s estate, which adjoins the church grounds 
and is therefore called ‘‘ Kirkside,’’ fronts on the maple- 
shaded main street of the village, and includes both 
meadowland and mountainside. Some of the many 
paths lead over rustic bridges to little islands in the 
Delaware River, which runs through a part of the 
grounds ; others wind up the heavily wooded, rocky 
mountain-slope to a rustic stairway that ascends to a 
lookout platform in a huge pine tree, from which there is 
a bennttiel view of the Catskills. Miss Holley’s place 
affords an equally fine outlook as the name of ‘* Bonnie 
View”? denotes. Throughout her spacious house are 
books and pictures and flowers, and in the ample 
grounds are lilied fish-ponds and a large garden ; while 
everywhere, indoors and out, are household pets. A 
most homelike air, indeed, pervades the place, which is 
only natural since its owner was born near where she 
lives and has spent almost all her life there. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Delightful Estate 


RANK R. STOCKTON’S occupancy of his ‘stately West 
Virginia home, ‘‘Claymont,’’ in the Shenandoah 
Valley, has been of much shorter duration. In fact, it 
is less than three years since he went there to find the 
rural seclusion that he requires. His estate, comprising 
a hundred and fifty acres of open country and woodland, 
was once owned by Washington, and the house itself 
was originally built in 1820 by the first President’s 
grand-nephew, Bushrod Washington, who rebuilt it 
seventeen years later after it had been nearly destroyed 
by fire. It is a large and imposing Colonial mansion 
ot light yellow brick, with pillared porticos and semi 
detached wings, standing on a slight elevation. 

Within are many handsome apartments and objects 
of interest, including a complete set of the various 
American and foreign editions of Mr. Stockton’s works 
in more than a hundred volumes. Without are brick- 
walled courtyards, terraced gardens, and thick-turfed 
lawns sloping gently away to bird-haunted hedgerows 
and grassy pasture-lands. Orchards, meadows and oak 
woods, bordered by the distant mountains, complete a 
landscape whose soft and tender beauty can never be 
forgotten, especially if seen on a summer evening from 
the broad veranda at ‘‘ Claymont,’’ when the great 
clusters of dew-wet roses, clinging to the balustrades 
and columns, are filling the air with their fragrance, 
while the delicious witchery of a Southern night 
deepens over the shadowy valleys and starlit hills, and 
the slender sickle of the new moon hangs low in the 
dusky western sky. 

This enchanting spot, although separated by several 
hundred miles from the nearest of these notable sum- 
mer homes, aid by several thousand miles from the 
‘* Villa Crawford,’”’ the most distant of them, differs 
only in degree from the others in its general character- 
istics. For, while each of these places has its own especial 
attractions and distinctive charm, all possess the same 
inspiring qualities of intimate association with famous 
people, and leave in the memory the same lingering 
impressions of natural beauty, of ertrancing vistas and 
lovely views, ‘‘ of bird-song at morning and star-shine at 
night, of green days in forests and blue days at sea.”’ 























WHERE MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY LIVES 


The house is on Milton Hill, near Boston, overlooking a 
wide stretch of country. 


PADEREWSKI’S SWISS CHALET 


*“Riond Bosson,’’ as it is called, is at 
Morges, on Lake Geneva. 
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DENMAN THOMPSON'S “OLD HOMESTEAD” 
It stands on the site of his maternal grandfather's house 
in West Swanzey, New Hampshire. 


THE HOME OF FRANCIS WILSON 


““The Orchard’’ is at New Rochelle, 
near Long Island Sound. 





ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS'S COTTAGE 
She christened it ‘‘ Old 
married. 


Maid’'s Paradise ’’ before she was 
It is at East Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
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THOMPSON SETON'S ESTATE 
‘“Wyndygoul’’is in the midst of the 
woods at Coscob, Connecticut. 


MARIETTA HOLLEY’S COUNTRY HOUSE 


‘‘ Bonnie View’’ is near Adams, New York, where Miss 
Holley was born and has always lived. 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S RESIDENCE 
It is situated at Marion, Massachusetts, on the western 
shore of Buzzards Bay. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'S VILLA 
It overlooks the Bay of Naples from the 
cliff's edge near Sorrento. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY G. E. ROGERS 


DONALD G. MITCHELL’S COUNTRY PLACE 


““ Edgewood,’’ so named by “Ik Marvel’’ years ago, is 
near New Haven, Connecticut. 


PROTOGRAPH BY J. E. SQUIRE 
HELEN GOULD’S HOUSE IN THE CATSKILLS 


The estate is called ‘‘ Kirkside '’ because it adjoins the 
Gould Memorial Church at Roxbury, New York. 








‘‘Gray Gables "’ is still one of the most popular points of 
interest about Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON'S SOUTHERN MANSION 


‘*Claymont "’ is near Charlestown, West Virginia, in the 
beautiful valley of the Shenandoah. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S HOMESTEAD 


**Quillcote’’ is a century-old dwelling at Hollis, Maine, 


set on a hill above the Saco Valley. 
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The New Department: Mothers’ Meetings 


As this new department is the direct outgrowth of the editorials on the 
subject of education which have appeared from time to time on this page, 
the editor feels that its initial appearance here is appropriate. 


In subsequent issues of THE JOURNAL the department will, as a matter of 
course, take its place with other similar features further back in the maga- 
zine, and will appear as often as its interest warrants. 








THE 


PURPOSE OF THIS DEPARTMENT 
** Forward, But Not Too Fast”’ 


NY parental experience in sensible child train- 
ing or schooling of children will be welcomed 
tothis department. Likewise any experience 
showing the criminality of the modern cram- 
ming system at school, or the evils arising 
from late hours or social evenings of children 
at home—in fact, any experience of any 

mother on any topic that will be helpful to other mothers. 

Each experience must be told in two hundred words; no 
more, and less if possible. Full name and address must be 
given. Sothat the department may be as broadly helpful as 
possible and give the largest number of experiences, no com- 
ments upon printed letters will be admitted. 

Address all letters to The Editor of ‘‘ Mothers’ Meetings,’’ 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


& 
She Reigned Where She was Queen 








KNEW a beautiful and wealthy woman who as a girl had 
been a reigning belle. Her old friends crowded 
about her, but she had no time for dancing or picnics. 
She literally never lost sight of her children. She 
nursed the a and bathed it herself. She inspected 
every meal the older children ate; and talked and 
played with them constantly. Her friends protested. 

‘* You are degenerating into a mere nursemaid! You 
give yourself no chance to grow!’ they said. 

‘* God just now has given me nursing to do,’’ she said 
quietly, ‘* and I can grow in that line.’’ 

I lost sight of her for three years. Then her husband 
removed to the country where | lived. Her children 
were at school, but she still kept close to them. She 
took drawing lessons with Mary, studied mathematics 
with Joe, and taught Jim history, coloring the dull dates 
with vivid stories of battles and heroes. Her mother- 
eye was on each child, and when a teacher drove one of 
them too hard the child was promptly brought home 
and turned loose on the farm for a few months. 

Her friends protested that she took no part in the 
modern affairs of women. She belonged to no clubs. 

‘* | must be about my own business,’’ she said. 

Her husband was a large cattle grower. She knew 
his affairs to the least detail. 

When Joe was ordained a minister she threw herself 
into his parish work. When Jim became a magazine 
editor she plunged into modern novels and poetry, and 
read scores of manuscripts for him. 

She is still living, still keeping step with her boys and 
husband, They carry all their worries to her ; they con- 
sult her in all their plans. 

Her life has broadened in their lives. 
still complain that she does no public work. 
But ‘‘ her children rise up and call her blessed.”’ 

Maryland. ANDORA, 


Her friends 
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No Schoolroom Before the Age of Eight 


FOr twelve years I have had the following rules in my 

family of five children: No child under eight years 
of age is allowed to enter a schoolroom ; from eight to 
twelve years, three hours’ work daily ; from twelve to 
fifteen years, four hours’ daily. No lessons are pre- 

ared at home: no schoolbook is allowed to be brought 

ome under any circumstances. All lessons that cannot 
be learned and recited properly in from three to four 
hours remain unlearned. To demonstrate that four 
hours’ time in school, properly applied, is sufficient, I 
give an outline of the work actually accomplished last 
session by my little daughter of thirteen years : 

Hours: Daily, from to A. M. to 2 P. M. 

Daily : Geography and Spelling. 

Alternate Days: Arithmetic, Writing, Latin, French, 
Grammar, History. 

In addition, there is a music lesson of half an hour 
twice each week, and one hour’s practice daily. When 
this is over she goes outdoors nad plays in any manner 
suitable for a girl of her age. 

Results : Good reports ; pleasure in attending school ; 
steady advancement; the highest commendation from 
teachers ; mutual satisfaction—and no doctor’s bills ! 

Virginia. A. BF. 
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Educating Children by the Wholesale 


SOMETIMES wonder whether we can justly say that 

the public schools are altogether to blame for the 
‘cramming system with children. They were given a 
stupendous problem to solve —the empty brains of forty 
million children to fit for the work of living. 

The easiest solution was to put into each the same 
facts and figures, the same smattering of a dozen 
sciences and arts, and then turn them out into the world. 
That is what was done. It is as if a chemist should fill 
all the thousand gallipots in his shop with precisely the 
same drugs and send them out to cure all the different 
diseases known to man. 

It is the parents who are to blame for allowing their 
children’s brains to be thus packed without any regard 
to their capacity or peculiar powers or weaknesses. 

Missouri. WEBSTER WALKER. 


Are Children of Less Value than Flowers? 


KNOW a woman who plants and tends her flowers 

with extreme skill and tenderness, giving to each 
root anxious, daily care that it may have precisely the 
kind of soil, the amount of moisture, of sun and shade 
demanded by its peculiar nature. Yet that very woman 
every morning packs her little children —each with its 
differing brain, its sensitive groping talents —off to a 
public school to be drilled and driven in a mass with 
countless others. She never asks a question nor takes 
any interest in the matter except to urge her child on 
andon. And the poor little brain, set to work for which 
Nature did not fit it, and which God never intended it 
should do, grows, from incessant failure, more dull and 
stupid. The child’s nerves give way. He is irritable 
and insolent ; he fails—does not ‘‘ pass.’’ His mother 
grows blindly angry. Her ambition is hurt. The poor 
child had not been able to go with his comrades into a 
higher room. For this he is ridiculed and punished ! 
A sense of his own inferiority, of meanness, of shame, is 
beaten into him which will cripple him all his life. 

If it had been one of her roses or orchids which was 
wilting she would anxiously have examined its roots, its 
nutriment, to find what was wrong. But as it is only 
her child’s brain which is being starved and dwarfed 
from maltreatment—the brain which is to serve him all 
his life —she asks no questions. 

What is the father a this overworked child doing? If 
he had a colt of a high strain of blood he would look 
anxiously to its training every day. Would he suffer 
any stranger to give it the food fit for monkeys or men, 
but not for horses? Would he allow it to carry a weight 
or run a race which would cripple it for life? My word 
for it, he would spend much of every day in the stable. 
But how many fathers visit the school or look at the 
books by which their sons are being trained for life ? 

New York. AN AMERICAN MOTHER. 
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An Experience with Children’s Parties 


PRESUME I did as every mother has done before me. 
When my boy of four received invitations from his 
playmates to birthday parties they were accepted. Of 
course, I refer to afternoon parties. When he had gone 
to two or three 1 noticed that he was restless in his sleep 
aftereach party. Yet he is a splendidly healthy boy and 
not atall nervous. He would come home by five o’clock 
and | would attempt to quiet him before six-thirty, his 
bedtime. But he could not get his mind quiet. With 
his little brain all on fire from seeing so many children, 
and from such a perfect babel of noise, his supper would 
not digest and consequently his sleep was disturbed. I 
found, upon inquiry, that other mothers had precisely 
the same experience. So several of us mothers insti- 
tuted the idea of inviting not twenty or thirty little ones 
to our children’s birthday parties, but only three or five. 
A year’s experience has shown us the wisdom of our 
course. We found in each case that the children 
enjoyed themselves vastly more. We made the parties 
of two hours’ duration: from two-thirty to four-thirty. 
As a result, in not a single instance was a child’s sleep 
restless ; in fact, it was the sound sleep of just enough 
physical exhaustion, and not the restless sleep of a con- 
fusion of faces and noises. 
New Jersey. Mrs. C. 
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A 
A Father Who Sees Clearly 


AM a carpenter and builder earning enough to give 
my wife and child a comfortable home, and to lay by 
a little that they may not suffer should I die. But this 
requires hard work. No man ever loved his child more, 
but I can be little with him. My work absorbs all of my 
time and thoughts, so I have to leave the boy to my 
wife to raise. She is a devoted, unselfish mother. But 
she is ambitious. She decided when he was in his cra- 
dle that George should be a great lawyer or a politician 
oraclergyman. She is rather vague as to his precise 
work, but she is resolved that he shall be a leader 
among men. She thinks education will insure this. 

George is at the public school. He has been in the 
third class for two years. There he sticks, though he 
comes home with ten books every day, and his mother 
works with him at them until late in the night. She 
scolds and explains, and he cries ; the more she explains 
the duller the boy gets and the more he cries. The 
lessons are hopeless in length and number. 

Now George used to spend the vacations with me in 
the shops. He was like another boy when he was let 
loose among the machines and tools. He understood 
them by nature as a child does his mother-tongue. 
When he was twelve years old he made a toy steam 
engine complete. Mathematics is the only study that 
he masters easily. 

It seems to me he is a born machinist, and would be 
a useful, happy man at that work —for he is an honest, 
affectionate boy. But his mother declares he must climb 
to a higher level. She kept him at his books all through 
the last two vacations. Now she has a friend coaching 
him at night to push him into college. 

I understand the building of houses better than the 
building of men. But it seems to me there is something 
fatally wrong in the foundation which is-being laid for 
my boy’s life. Am I right? 


Washington, D. C. A FATHER. 


The Story of One Girl 


A FEW years ago a family, whom I shall miscall 
Woolman, lived close by. Like many of their 
neighbors they were poor, ambitious, aspiring folk. 
Woolman was on the police force; he ‘*‘ was his own 
worst enemy.’’ We know what that means — meat once 
a week, ragged children, a lean, toiling wife, and 
monthly bills for cigars and liquor which ate up all his 
salary. But the Woolmans had the pride of blood. It 
made them hopeful and also barred the women out from 
any but ‘* genteel ’’ employments. 

The eldest child was a dull girl. Her brain was 
abnormally weak and slow-moving. But she was neat, 
gentle and affectionate, and she had plenty of common- 
sense. Shé would have made an ideal nursemaid or 
chambermaid or waitress, or could have been trained 
into a capable housekeeper. But these occupations, in 
the Woolman code, were servile. Neither did it com- 
port with the dignity of their ancestry that she should 
become a saleswoman or a stenographer. 

Teaching was the only work: suitable for women of 
that family. Polly was sent to the public school, and for 
years plodded her slow, tearful way until she was pushed 
and dragged into the Normal department. Then began 
an actual struggle for life. Before her was a certain 
enormous amount to be memorized, a certain number of 
questions to be answered with some degree of intelli- 
gence in order to ‘‘ pass’’ and become a teacher. She 
had neither the memory nor the intelligence to do this. 
It was as if you should set a row of hurdles before a man 
without legs and tell him to jump them or die. 

She worked desperately all winter long—teachers 
drove, her father threatened, her mother wept. She 
went up to her examinations, and — failed. 

Polly changed strangely ; she became pale and she 
had a hacking cough. Her doctor remonstrated with 
her parents. But their pride was kindled. ‘‘ The 
Woolmans always had brains. What other girls did 
she could do. Polly should try again.’’ She did try 
again through all of that year. Her father used to tell 
how she worked all night with ice to her head, taking 
black coffee and bromides to keep her awake. 

‘*T know she'll do it yet!”’ her father bragged. 

She did do it and passed her next examination. Then 
came headache, fever, stupor. Her mother raved wildly 
of typhoid, of ‘* galloping consumption,’’ but the doctor 
told her nothing. To others he said: ‘‘ The girl’s vital- 
ity is exhausted. In her condition any ailment would 
bring death. Slow murder has been going on for four 
years.”’ ; ‘ , ‘ 

I can show you Polly’s grave in the cemetery. 

Delaware. Mrs. D. B. W. 


“i 
A Little Tale of Two Boys 


HEN I was first married we lived in C——, a West- 
ern city. Another young couple named Fish, 
from Vermont, occupied the next house to ours. Both 
husband and wife taught ina public school. Education, 
they declared, was almost dead in C——. Certainly 
they spared no effort to bring it to life again. They set 
a high standard in their school, and drove and dragged 
and goaded the children on to reach it. It did not 
matter how dull by nature a boy was, nor how sickly, 
he was given the same tasks as the cleverest pupil in 
the school. All day long this cramming process went 
on: commit and recite—commit and recite. There was 
too much to learn to explain anything to the poor little 
wretches. No time for understanding! Commit and 
recite, day in and day out. When school was over they 
carried home a load of books and pored over them half 
the night. 

The Fishes had a boy, Johnnie, just the age of our 
Godfrey. He was a lean, bloodless child with a curved 
back, and weak, light eyes staring through spectacles. 
His father determined that he should be an example to 
the school. He worked him mercilessly. He could 
read at four, was in algebra at nine, and construing 
Cicero at eleven. The boy had a big, active brain and 
loved the work. His father coached him every night. 
‘* Work never hurt any brain,’’ Fish would brag. 

I don’t know about that, but it is certain that it hurt 
the rest of Johnnie’s neglected body. Stomach, muscles, 
heart and nerves all broke down. Hé dwindled every 
year. At fourteen he looked like a boy of ten. But his 
father drove the harder. 

‘* | mean him to enter the junior class of Princeton at 
fifteen,’’ he would say. ‘‘ John never disappointed me. 
He has been a leader in the school for three years.”’ 

And poor Johnnie, with his watery eyes and white 
cheeks, went to work harder than ever. 

One day he fainted in school. He was ill for months, 
and then the doctors ordered him to go to a farm, live 
out-of-doors and not open a book for two years. His 
brain gave way first. He lost his memory, and what 
grieved Fish most he loathed the sight of a book. At 
the mention of lessons he would cry and mutter for 
hours. And in two years the poor child went to his 
grave. 

I meant to tell you about our Godfrey. He wasn’t 
bright with books, and we would not urge him. Mr. 
Fish scolded. But we made a farmer of him, and he is 
now a big, jolly fellow with boys of his own, and clever 
enough to be in the Legislature. He knows neither 
Greek nor mathematics. But he is here. 

Oregon. A WESTERN MOTHER. 
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The Everlasting ‘“‘ Why” 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


F ALL the words that I have learned— 
A long and mighty host— 
| rather think the small one “‘ why ”’ is 
The one | use the most. 


It sort of crops up in my mind, 
No matter what I see— 

No matter if I’m by myself, 
Or if some one’s with me. 


It’s why is this, and why is that, 
And why is t’other thing ? 

Why does the pussy cat meow ? 
And why don’t kittens sing ? 


Why don’t a table prance about 
Upon its slender legs ? 

Why do the stars all wink at me, 
And why are eggs called eggs ? 


Why do they say the hedges run 
All ’round about the wall, 

When if you watch them you will see 
They do not run at all ? 


And why, indeed, above all things, 
Why does my daddy sigh 

When | climb up upon his knee 
And ask him reasons why ? 


ep 
A Courtship of Miniatures 
By Adelaide De Freest Larner 


S' IMETHING altogether new and charming 
has appeared of late years in the form of 
the landscape miniature, something worthy 
of deep reverence and at the same time not 
beyond the possibilities of a moderate pocket- 
book. It is executed in water-color and is 
about four inches by five in dimensions. 

An American artist is responsible for the 
landscape miniature. But it was not artistic 
inspiration nor commercial enterprise that led 
to its creation. It was an affair of the heart. 
While still in his teens the artist fell in love 
with a young girl who combined a practical 
mind with an affectionate Southern tempera- 
ment; and because the youthful artist was 
merely on the threshold of his career she 
would not listen to his pleadings, but bade him 
leave his native town to perfect the talent 
she believed him to possess. 

He went, reluctantly at first, to the best art 
schools of this country, and later to Europe. 
At parting he could not win from the girl he 
loved the promise to correspond, but he 
determined to invent some way to keep him- 
self in her mind during his long absence. 

While he was yet struggling with charcoal 
in the schools he made little sketches in black 
and white that depicted himself at his tedi- 
ous tasks, and sent them every few weeks to 
his country sweetheart. The sketches were 
exactly the size of the envelopes in which they 
were inclosed, and, all unknown to the young 
artist, they were received and treasured with 
rapturous delight. He continued to dispatch 
occasional sketches throughout the years of 
his apprenticeship; and afterward, when he 
made his final tour through Europe and had 
already met with success in his profession, he 
executed dainty little scenes in water-color 
typical of the countries through which he 
wandered, that his far-distant sweetheart 
might have glimpses of the beauties which 
surrounded him. 

As time went on he became marvelously 
expert at this form of work, putting all his 
heart and skill into the tiny gems of color, 
and producing such exquisite results that 
they bore microscopic inspection and were the 
wonder of the girl who received them in 
America. It was an unusual form of court- 
ship and one that inspired the artist at his 
work, and won for him, ultimately, a wife. 

Since that time he has become famous; and 
the faithfulness and charm with which he 
reproduces atmospheric effects peculiar tothe 
mountains of Virginia, where he spends his 
summers in a delightful bungalow, have won 
forhim an enduring name in the world of art. 

His wife, while proud of her distinguished 
husband’s triumphs in oil, considers him at 
his best in water-color landscape miniatures, 
her early collection of which is mounted care- 
fully in a book which bears the appropriate 
title of ‘‘ Our Illustrated Courtship.’’ 
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Cupid’s Mistake 
By George Hyde 
~ useless, foolish Cupid, 
To aim at him your dart; 
For can’t you see—you stupid !— 
That he has lost his heart ?” 


‘** Why, so he has!” said Cupid; 
‘* ll aim, sweet maid, at you! 
For, though I may be stupid, 
| see that you have /wo/”’ 
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A Journey Together 
By Tom Masson 


HEY were strangers in a strange land and 

they met for the first time. 

** Shall we take a stroll?’’ he said pointing 
to the signpost that stood ahead of them. 

‘I don’t care,’’ she replied indifferently. 
‘What does it say?’’ 

** *Acquaintanceship Boulevard,’ ’’ he read. 

** It is as good as any,’’ she remarked. 

It was a pleasant way that they had chosen, 
broad, cool and inviting, and the banks on 
both sides were lined with conventional 
daisies that she stooped to gather from time 
to time, until he strove to hurry her. 

‘* Look!’ he exclaimed. ‘* What shall we 
do? Herearetwopaths. Oneis‘ Friendship 
Road’ and the other is ‘ Lovers’ Lane.’ 
Which shall we take?’’ 

“Why, ‘Friendship Road,’’’ she said. 
“Don’t you see how much better, and 
broader, and nicer it is?”’ 

And she led him on, ignoring his silence. 

“There is something wrong about this 
road!’’ she said at last half to herself. 

‘* You led me into it,’’? he said. ‘‘ It was 
not my doing. Shall we go back ?’’ 

She laughed, and blushed. 

“Oh no!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Look! There is 
‘ Lovers’ Lane.’ We will cut across.’’ 

And in an instant she had plunged into the 
thicket, with him after her. 

“*There!’’ she smiled, ‘‘ how much better 
this is!’’ 

‘“Isn’t it?’’ he answered. 

For a time they gathered wild flowers— 
there are none sweeter anywhere than in 
Lovers’ Lane—albeit their hands at times 
were stung with nettles. Finally they came 
to a huge boulder, and before they knew it 
they had both bumped their heads. 

** What can it be?’’ she asked. 

‘* That,’’ he said, “‘ is called ‘ Quarrelstone.’ 
There are more ahead; we must be careful.’’ 

‘Yes, we will,’’ she replied. 

Beyond them the way grew broader, and 
between them and the broader way lay a 
gate. It was a toll-gate. They 
before it and considered long. 

‘What is the way beyond?”’ she asked. 

‘Matrimonial ‘Turnpike,’’ he replied. 
‘* Shall we pay?” 

**Ves,’’ she said at last, and a tear was on 
her cheek, though no one knew why. 


paused 
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And so they gladly paid their toll of indi- 
vidual freedom, and entered the broader 
road. Many were with them, and each couple 
was held together by a golden cord. In some 
cases the cord was thick and strong, and in 
others it was like a gossamer thread, that a 
breath might part. 

He looked at her and smiled encouragingly. 

“We will go along close together,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and we will not mind the others.’’ 

Sometimes she stumbled and he helped her 
up, but oftener it was he that stumbled and 
she that helped him. 

And they came toa road that crossed theirs. 


On one side the signpost said ‘ To 
Separationville,’? and on the other ‘ To 
Divorce Cliff.”’ 

** Shall we turn here?’’ he said. 

** Never!’’ she said. 

And so they journeyed on, 

It was not always a pleasant way. Oncea 


cruel wolf tore his coat, but with her help he 
shook the beast off; and once he turned aside 
to look at a picture in a window of a beauti- 
ful woman’s face, while she waited, patiently. 
But it was not for long, and then he turned 
and clasped her hand more firmly than ever. 

And one day they looked around and saw 
that the way had changed. Santa Claus came 
out of his shop and smiled upon them. The 
flutter of angels’ wings was in the air. 

‘We are on a different road,’’ he cried. 

*“Ves,’’ she said; ‘‘ what is its name?’’ 

‘As if you didn’t know it was called 
‘Baby Avenue,’ ’”’ he replied proudly. 

wn 

And as they journeyed on, hand in hand, a 
great change came over them. For the sun, 
erstwhile so high in the heavens, had sunk in 
the west, and his glowing shaft, as it came 
over the distant hill, turned their heads to 
silver. Then the shadows grew deeper, the 
dusk came, and the lights began to flicker 
strangely around them, while the path ahead 
grew dim and uncertain—lost in obscurity. 

It was near night. And as the darkness 
began to gather on their land they looked up 
and saw it coming. 

‘1 am so tired,”’ she said. 

‘*So am I,” he replied. ‘* Let us rest.’’ 

And they sat down on the soft earth at the 
side of the road, and, leaning her head on his 
shoulder, she lifted her drowsy eyes to his. 

** Good-night, dearest,’’ she said. 

And he kissed her good-night. 
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Auntie’s Babies 
By Emma F. Swingle 


HERE are three of them: bless the darlings ! 
There’s Lawrence and Edith May, 

And the dear little baby—Walter, 

Just six months old to-day. 
And I think, as | rock the wee one 

To sleep in his tiny nest, 
And kiss the smiles and dimples, 

**It is you I love —the best.” 


But Edith, with eyes so solemn, 
Climbs up on my knee to say, 

** May | hold ’oor fwotch?”’ and listens 
As it measures our lives away. 

I stroke the brown locks sunny, 
The sweet young brow caressed, 

And I think, ‘*‘ Your Auntie loves you, 
Dear little niece — the best.’’ 


But little arms clasp softly 
My neck in a close embrace, 
And a boyish cheek all rosy 
Is pressed against my face. 
**I’s Auntie’s ’ittle sweetheart; 
An’ | love 00 lots, I do; 
Whole hun’erd bushels, Auntie, 
Is ’at enough for 00?” 


Then I kiss my ardent lover, 
And fold him to my breast, 

And I think, ‘Of all the babies, 
I surely love you — best.” 

But at night, as the tiny toddlers 
Reluctant go to rest, 

I know, as I tuck them under, 
That | love them all — /he dest. 
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The Literary “W” 
By Amelia E. Barr 


HE persistence with which the letter ‘‘ W’”’ 
allies itself tothe makers of English and 
American literature is a singular coincidence, 
Beginning with William Shakespeare, we 
remember instantly Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Walter Scott, William Wordsworth, Washing- 
ton Irving, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
Henry W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, 
William Cullen” Bryant, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Walt 
Whitman, 

Others whose names occur almost simulta- 
neously are William Cowper, Isaac Watts, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Daniel Webster, 
Wendell Phillips, George William Curtis, 
Richard Grant White, Julia Ward Howe, 
George W. Cable, William D. Howells, 
Charles Dudley Warner and Richard Watson 
Gilder. To these are easily added Sir 
William Blackstone, Sir William Temple, 
John Wesley, Edmund Waller, William 
Shenstone, Sir William Jones, Nathaniel P. 
Willis, William Motherwell, Walter Savage 
Landor, Thomas W. Parsons, the ‘' Poet’? of 
Longfellow’s ‘* Tales of a Wayside Inn’’; 
Frances W. Bourdillon, who wrote ‘ The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes’’; William 
Allén Butler, the author of ‘‘ Nothing to 
Wear’’; Will Carleton, William Winter, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie; Noah Webster and Joseph E, 
Worcester, the makers of Webster’s and 
Worcester’s dictionaries; Whitelaw Reid, 
William H. Prescott, Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, Augusta Evans Wilson, Mary E. 
Wilkins, and many more. 

Such a list might be divided into historians, 
divines, poets, novelists, and so on, and con- 
tinued until we should be lost in wonder at its 
proportions; the more so as probably no other 
initial letter in the language can produce a list 
at once so large and so illustrious. 


Mrs. Cleveland and Her Parcels 
LADY who knew Mrs. Cleveland quite 
well met her at the Grand Central Station 

in New York, recently, fairly laden down with 

not Jess than nine parcels. 

‘You look like a real old-fashioned Santa 
Claus,’’ she said to Mrs. Cleveland. 

‘Oh, no, not quite that,’’ was the reply, 
‘for I have no toys in my parcels; they are 
filled with fruit that I am taking out to the 

, where I am staying, because they are 
very fond of these particular things and they 
can’t be had out there.’’ 

When Mrs. Cleveland left the train her 
friend thought that she would give pleasure 
to the brakeman by telling him that he had 
‘entertained an angel unawares.’’ 

So she said, ‘‘ Did you see that lady on the 
platform with all those parcels?’’ 

‘* Ves,’’ said he; ‘‘ what of her?’”’ 

‘““That’s Mrs. Cleveland.’’ 

The man refused to believe her. He could 
not believe that the wife of the ex-President, 
almost struggling with parcels, would be 
traveling alone in an ordinary day coach. 
Such simple democracy passed his belief. 





NOTICE 


Owing to the many brands of so 
called Extract of Beef that are 
being offered by dealers to sup- 

ply the demand for Armour’s 

Extract of Beef, we ask 
that you specify ‘Ar- 
mour’s” when order- 
ing. Our guarantee 
goes with each Jar. 
It is sold as low as is 
consistent with the qual- 
ity. Being highly concen- 
trated,a small quantity imparts 
great strength and flavor, and for 
this reason it is the most satisfac- 
tory for all uses for which an 
Extract of Beef may be employed. 


ARMOUR’S 
Extract of Beef 


will be found a valuable aid in the sick- 
room. With it one may prepare a more 
palatable broth than it is possible to make 
with fresh meat by the usual household 
methods. ‘There is seldom an illness in 
which beef broth cannot be used to ad- 
vantage —it’s a good tonic. 


CAUTION 


Armour’s Extract of Beef is never sold 
except under their label, in jars, regard- 
less of what dealers may say to the con- 
trary. Insist upon getting ArmMour’s. 
**CuLINARY WRrinkLes,’’ sent 
postpaid upon request, tells how to 
use Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Fun with Smoke Pictures 
By Bert J. Griswold 


iT [A 608- PAG PAGE BOOK OF 600 P 


AND ay SIGNS OF MODE 
OST HOU Led SENT, POST-PAID 
A Hunt for Book Titles 
By Mrs. H. H. Hill 





MOKE, that most useless 
commodity, has at last 
been made to attract ad 
miration to itself in a 
purely artistic way. Pic- 

tures are made from it so easily 

that the process is commended to 
young people who are always 
casting about for something new, 
novel and entertaining, as well as 
inexpensive, with which to en- 
liven the winter evenings in their 
own homes and at the social gath 
eringsoftheirchurch. A picture, 
developing before the eyes of an 


CLEVER girl who was fond of books 
and who had a goodly number of 
yy literary friends, evolved a scheme 
» for their entertainment which 
proved not only novel but in- 

structive as well. 

She cut from the advertising pages of 
some old magazines the attractive illustra- 
tions which characterize so many of the 
modern advertisements, and pasted them 
ingeniously upon pieces of white cardboard i 
of uniform size so that each card repre- 
sented a book title. 

She arranged the invitations in the same 
way, and when an illustration could not be 











The above 608-Page dollar hook sent for 50 cents to all 
subscribers to the Cottage-Builder; monthly 10c, yearly $1 





CHURCHES 


audience, always holds attention. 
If you have never seen an audi 
ence engrossed in watching pic- 


tures ‘‘grow’’ try a series of 








A PREMOMBMAL GROWTH se tmrton Aw 


found that expressed what she had to say 
she cut words from the advertisements 
which were printed in large type, and inter- 
spersed them among the illustrations. 


My success in the 
designs of Churches 
in all parts of the 
United States and in 
pleasing Building 


** smoke pictures.’’ committees to entire 
satisfaction attests 
my ability to meet 
church requirements 


Her friends were asked to come to ‘A 
Hunt for Book Titles,’’ and quite a hunt 


. 


‘TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 


SMOKING THE PLATTER THE MADDING CROWD "’ 

















SCHOOLS 
My success in plans 
of Schools has given 
me an advanced and 
practical training of 
the exacting require- 
ments of heating, 
light and ventilation, 
My style of archi- 
tecture iseducational 























it proved. The cards upon which the 
book titles were pasted were distrib- 
All the materials you will need for these pictures are a plain white uted as soon as all the guests were 
porcelain platter and a coal-oil lamp. The platter must be new; the assembled in the drawing-room, and 
surface of one that has been used is apt to be broken up by myriads — then the hunt began. 
of minute cracks, which, though invisible, are destructive to success in The first prize was given to the per- 
making the picture. The larger the platter is the more pleasing will son who found the most titles, and the 
be the results. Almost any style of lamp booby prize to the one who showed 
with a number two burner will fill the least talent in that direction. 
requirements. A few of the titles which were ar- 
To make a picture of asimple moonlight ranged are given upon this page. A 
scene light the lamp and set it on acon glance at them will show how easily 
venient elevation. It is well to have an — such an evening’s entertainment may 
assistant whose duty it shall be to elevate be managed, and how productive of 
and lower the flame at your dictation. pleasure and profit to one’s guests it 
Turn the wick up to such a point that a = may be made. 
curly cloud of smoke will issue from the The supper with which this clever 
flame, but will not escape into the room. girl regaled her guests was served at ma 
Hold the platter top-side down over the — the large dining-room table, and each 
flame at such an elevation as will allowthe guest was presented with a menu card 
dish to catch which gave further evidence of the 
the smoke, ingenuity of the hostess. 
moving the For the cards, pieces of Bristol-board nine inches by five were 
platter about so folded double to imitate a booklet. To the upper left-hand corner of 
that it will take each a piece of colored ribbon was fastened with sealing-wax. In 
on an even coating, watching closely at the the upper right-hand 
same time to see that the smoked surface corner the date was 
does not become too dark. placed. In the centre 
Turn the platter over—and at the same of each card the name 
time lower the flame to prevent the escape of the guest in full was 
of smoke into the room—and you will written, also a quota- 
find that the clean dish, represented by tion, the quotations be- = OF 
Figure 1, has taken on the appearance of ing appropriate to the 
Figure 2. Set it on a mantel or easel, and person for whom the 
card was intended. 


with a gloved 
finger wipe On the inside of the 
away the parts FIGURE 2 cover was a rebus made 
shownin Figure from the guest’s “THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY "’ 
3. The white glazed surface of the dish Christian name—as, 
thus exposed will appear clean and bright. for instance, for the name Alice—‘‘ Entire ’’—‘‘ Frozen Water’’; for 
Again, in the same manner as before, Edward—a cockney’s corruption of the word ‘‘ head’’—part of a 
smoke over the entire surface. Lift the city; for Bessie—a good Queen—a man; for William — what we all ing classic, lasting 
platter from the flame and you will find  possess—what I am. Beneath and above’ each rebus illustrations structures of very 
that the darker portions of Figure 3 have were pasted. Each solid os pena ene 
become deeper in tone, while a cloudy effect person’s hobby was papa wen a re 
has been thrown over the white portions. considered in the selec- “oa institution, I have 
Then place the platter on the mantel _ tion of the pictures. built many of late 
or easel, wipe out those parts needed to On the opposite page 
show the moon all sorts of words and 
and the detail pictures suggesting the 
FIGURE 3 of the reflec- things in which the 
tions on the person was most inter- 
water, and as a finishing touch give a ested were pasted. The ' AOLES F. @nLLEA 
silver lining to the clouds. cards were attractive ““THE WHITE COMPANY "’ 
The final stroke consists of wiping away and decidedly original. 
the fringe of smoke around the edge. On the reverse side of the cards was the menu. For this the illus- 
When the platter has been smoked and trations in one of the handsome book catalogues which are issued by 
mounted, a winter landscape may be pro- the large publishing houses each year was used. The menu read: 
duced by making a number of parallel 
lines, which later will resemble the spaces 
between the fence rails. The distant 
woods and foliage are outlined, the door, 


A WINTER LANDSCAPE THE PICTURE COMPLETE 

































COURT HOUSES Z 
My success in Court Ze 
House Buildings is mee 
in understanding of 
the requirements of 
arranging to best 
advantage various 
offices in relation to 
one another and in 
monumental effects 











LIBRARIES 

My successin Library 
buildings is: Ability 
to understand and 
meet the desires of 
the reading public 
in plan arrangement 
without losing sight 
of the pleasing and 
attractive exteriors 











“SENTIMENTAL TOMMY ’’ CITY HALLS 


My success in Munic- 
ipal buildings is in 
my practical ideas of 
construction, I also 
secure my work on 
merit, single-handed 
and without favorit- 
ism, “pull” or other 
undesirable methods 


FIGURE | 

















THEATRES 

My success in The- 
atres has been in my 
close study of acous- 
tics, stage-devices 
and fire-preventative 
in connection withan 

pe of suit- 
able and appropriate 
interior decoration 











BANKS 
My success in Bank 
building is design- 





STORES 
My success in Office 
and Store plans has 
beenthearrangement 
of available space to 
best advantage for 
light and ventilation 
and an introduction 
of up-to-date devices 
of great convenience 











Broiled Oysters cess j 
Thin Brown Bread and Butter f fone er 


“The happy combination.’”’—S1R WALTER 


ScoTr. | ings is ina thorough 











et 
A 
. . . insight of the many eh 
windows and chimney of the house left in To the left of the quotation was a requirements of the iG | ¥ ~ 
thile small portrait of Scott. public, embodying ip 1 

brown, whil cia I style, convenience, a 
the remaining FIGURE 4 Chicken and Tongue Sandwiches elegance with view f t Se bates = 
parts are “Eat me.’’—LrEwis CARROLL. to profitable outlay 3 Mee EEE 
cleaned away, leaving the white surface With one of Tenniel’s illustrations. = 


as shown in the illustration. Then apply 
the second coating of smoke. 

After wiping away a white space to repre- 
sent the snow-covered roof, give a touch to 


Lobster Salad —— Rasped Rolls 
“ And like a lobster broiled.’,—BuTLER. 


With a portrait of Butler. 


RESIDENCES 
My success in Fine 
Houses is in readily 
seeing my clients’ 








Ice Cream Water Ice 


the sky, which will show white smoke issu- “The most coldest that ever turned up.” psa ory ed 
ing from thechimney. Stick a few patches — SHAKESPEARE. | than wasexpected for 


With a cut of Shakespeare. 


Cakes and Bonbons 


of snow about the windows, whiten the pati 
leading to the gate, and, lastly, run a snow 
line along the tops of the rails and posts. “ Sweet food.” —Sik PHILIP SIDNEY. 

If the assembled company insists on an With an illustration of Sidney. 
extension of the program you may show, Coffee 
in silhouette, a maiden and her sweetheart 
enjoying a moonlight téte-a-téte. 


agiven sum, Prepar- 
edness is really the 
secret of my success 








32 Brick City Houses, . 25c. | 64 Artistic Churches, . 25c. 
64 Frame Cottages,. . 25c. | 32 Houses, $1000to$1200, 25c. 
32 Double Houses, . . 25c. 32 Houses, $1200to$i500, 25c. 


Lemonade 
** Help thyself.’-—La FONTAINE. 


With a picture of the fabulist. 








FIGURE 5 
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The Journal’s Puzzle School 


Here are twelve pictures. 
guess the rest. 
Picture No. 1 (Mrs. Cleveland). 


A Check for $25. 


Each one represents a well-known American woman. 
After you have made your solutions, tell us, in not more than 25 words, what you know about the woman represented by 
In return for your skill in solving the puzzles and writing the little article THe JourNat will give: 


For example, No. 1 is Mrs. Grover Cleveland. Now 


00 to the Person Sending a Correct List of Solutions of the Puzzles, and, in the Judgment of 


the Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, the Best Article of 25 Words (Not More) About Mrs. Cleveland. 
A Check for $10.00 for the Second Correct List and Best Article. 


A Check for $5.00 for Each of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Correct Lists and Best Articles, and $1.00 Each for 
the Next Twenty-Five (25). Thirty (30) Rewards in All, Amounting to $75.00. 


(No questions regarding these puzzles will be answered: all the conditions to be complied with are clearly given in the directions below.) 
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No, 10 


Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the name of the woman 
that you think each picture represents, write 
it on the line after the same number as the 
picture on the slip on this page, and use only 
this slip cut out of the magazine. No others 
will be considered. Then, below the slip, on 
the white margin of the page, write yaur 








- 25-word (or less) article. Do not write your 


article on a separate slip: the whole must be 
confined to the slip and the margin. 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
cut from ‘‘The Journal’s Puzzle Schoo!.” 
The same article of 25 words can be used on 
each different slip if you like, or a different 
article, as you may see fit. 














Next Month 
A New Set of 12 Puzzles | 
Will be Given. 




















Us 
Put one 
Then ct 


e No Other Slip Than This 
guess on each line and say no more. 
it this slip out and mail it to 
THE PUZZLE EDItor oF 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


yr 4 
co) 
an +. WwW N 


2 
Q 


P.O. Box 1401. 


Give full name and address here. 






































Read These Mailing Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than the morning of 
February 6, and not later than the morning 
of February 10, after which last-named date 
no letters will be considered, But allow us to 
repeat: each list must be sent on the slip 
given at the left of this notice and in no 
other way. Put absolutely nothing in your 
envelope but the slip. 























— 





The awards will be made imme- 
diately after February 10. The 
correct solutions of puzzles and 
names of reward-receivers willbe 
published in the April Journal, 
Owing to lack of space, the little 
atticles cannot be published, 

The correct solutions of the 
puzzles for January, and the 
names of the reward-receivers, 
will be published in March. 
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' Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


As light as a 
bubble, as 
Crisp as any- 
thing you 
ever tasted. 





_ Just as good 
with soup as 
~ with oysters 
_ —that’s why 
they call it— 
| 


“The 
Oyster 
Cracker 
with a 

taste to it.” 


Price 5c 
in the 
In-er-seal 
Package, 
which keeps 
in the taste. 








Kennedy's 
Oysterettes 
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‘yf N THE midst of an acute 
illness the chief actor in 
the drama is often in the 
position of a person badly 
hurt in battle. Days and 
incidents and events, 
nights and watchers, 
doctors and friends, are 
mingled in a sort of phan- 
tasmal procession, and 
after recovery there is almost a blank as to 
the experiences of the slowly moving weeks 
when anxiety predominated in the mind of 
everybody except the sufferer. By a kind 
Providence people who are extremely ill 
seldom worry about their fate, but are resigned 
to whatever may be the outcome through sheer 
inability for any consecutive thought. 

It is quite otherwise with us when we are 
apparently well and going about as usual, 
aware, however, of some secret menacing 
evil suspended by a hair over our heads, like 
the lightly poised sword of Damocles. There 
is a creeping, poignant anguish that will not 
be forgotten, though its pain is sometimes 
numb and only occasionally sharp and spas 
modic. There is a thing advancing which 
only the surgeon can remove. We do not 
speak of it, if such a malady be present or 
threatening, but it seriously troubles us and 
is a blot on our sunshine and often makes us 
needlessly wretched, for in most cases we 
have every reason for good cheer. 








. ow 
Advantages of the Modern Hospital 
URGERY has accomplished such marvels 
in these days that an invalid may reason- 
ably anticipate a cure if her malady is one 
which excision can reach. What with anzs- 
thetics which deaden pain or vanquish and 
veil it in a merciful insensibility, and with 
antiseptics which reduce the danger of blood 
poisoning and of baleful reaction to an im 
perceptible minimum, the woman who must 
submit to a hospital operation may feel very 
secure of benefit and relief. 

In a majority of instances, and with very 
few exceptions indeed, it is far better to be 
treated in a hospital than at home for any 
trouble requiring the knife. To those who 
by actual personal experience or by observa- 
tion of relatives and acquaintances who have 
been patients in a hospital are convinced of 
the facilities existing there for healing the 
sick, no argument is needed to prove that the 
hospital is a place of luxury, convenience 
and comfort. The ordinary home cannot com- 
pare with it in a single particular. 
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- 
Trained Nurses are Good Angels 
MONG the evident advantages afforded by 
the hospital is the constant presence 

under the roof of medical attendants in the 
persons of the resident physicians, while a 
staff of visiting doctors, usually eminent and 
distinguished, are continually within call. 
The nurses are those angels of the present-day 
century, young women whose natural aptness 
for taking care of the sick has been heightened 
by discipline and training until their minis- 
trations far surpass those of love unaided by 
skill. They know how to lift an aching body 
without torturing it, how to change sheets 
and pillow-cases by some fairy magic which 
does not disturb the patient, how to give ease 
instead of restlessness, and to alleviate dis- 
tress when it cannot be altogether removed. 
Absolutely obedient to the doctor they are his 
most efficient allies, and the sufferer in the 
private room of a large hospital, or in the 
smaller hospital to which a specialist invites 
his patients, and in which he cares for them, 
is sure of good nursing and of intelligent and 
vigilant care every hour in the twenty-four. 

If visits from friends are allowed they are 
safe, for doctors and nurses are responsible 
and permit no dangerous experiments. The 
diet, both in illness and convalescence, is of 
the best, and the food brought to the invalid 
on a daintily arranged tray is just what will 
build her up again in strength. 


a 


“A 
Prices Charged in the Hospitals 
SPEAK without hesitation in favor of hos- 
pital treatment for the ill, as I have ob- 
served it in the more prominent hospitals in 
our large cities and smaller towns. The mul- 
tiplication of small private hospitals shows 
that the demand for such care as cannot be 
given in most homes is increasing. For pri- 
vate patients prices vary, but a stipulated 
sum per week, usually from eighteen to 
twenty or twenty-five dollars, covers the 
entire cost of a room and attendance, aside 
from the fees of the doctors and surgeons, 
which are matters of special settlement. 

In the public wards of hospitals to which 
hundreds of patients are admitted, and where 
they are treated without cost to themselves, 
the care and nursing are equally good, for 
medicine is a beneficent science,. and, in this 





When Days of Illness Come 


A TALK WITH INVALIDS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


By Margaret FE. Sangster 


case, the poor are the guests of the institution 
and are paid for by the people who support 
hospitals, whether through endowments or 
by gifts. Our modern charities have nothing 
more Christlike than those which reach forth 
a tender hand of compassion for the healing 
of disease and the relief of suffering. 
Looking After the Caretaker 
HAVE purposely dwelt upon this theme 
because in some homes there are women 
wearing out weary days and enduring unre 
lieved pain, with maladies slowly and per- 
haps surely eating out their lives, when 
recourse to a hospital would restore them to 
health and activity. An unreasoning preju 
dice, due to misapprehension of the condi 
tions and environment, leads people to dread 
a hospital, wiile a careful examination is 
sure to convince them of its merits. 

If there is illness in the family and the 
interest of the whole household is centred in 
the sick-room, the greatest necessity exists 
to look after the caretaker. I have known 
an invalid mother to wear out and to survive 
two of her daughters, the oil of whose lamps 
was hopelessly consumed in conserving the 
flickering flame of hers. They whose duty it 
is to care for the ill must not allow their own 
vigor to be recklessly wasted. Whatever the 
exigencies of the situation, however imperi 
ous the demands made by weakness, strength 
must look out for itself that its capital be not 
too soon exhausted. The caretaker must 
secure regular sleep and rest, must be abun 
dantly fed with nourishing food, and must 
take periodical exercise in the open air if she 
is to remain equal to her duty, and is not to 
drift in her turn into invalidism. There are 
thousands of households where during long 
illnesses a trained nurse cannot be afforded 
and the nursing must therefore devolve 
upon the family. It is due to the ill, as well 
as to the well, that the caretakers be watch- 
ful lest they break down. 


ad 
Precautions When Visiting the Sick 
O SANE and sensible person ever takes the 
slightest offense when prohibited from 
visiting the sick. Of the strength of the lat- 
ter, doctors and nurses must judge much 
more accurately than can any outside friend. 
There are times when persons are recovering 
and are well on the return road to health, 
while yet they are unable to bear the pleas- 
ant excitement of a strange face in the room, 
and while a voice pitched a shade too high 
may give them acute distress. An extreme 
sensitiveness to noise accompanies some 
forms of nervous trouble, and after a long 
bout with fever, when the physical forces are 
drained and vitality is at a low ebb, anybody 
coming in with the loud, cheerful robustness 
of health may produce pain by the mere con- 
trast which cannot be softened. Yet the 
visitor must not whisper when entering the 
room of illness, since the last thing the patient 
needs and wants is to be pitied. 

A very needful requisite in visiting us 
when we are laid aside is, on the part of the 
visitor, common-sense. The exercise of this 
grace, combined with tactful sympathy, will 
make the effort to please and entertain a real 
success. Among those whose visits to the 
suffering are usually very beneficial are cler- 
gymen, who by reason of frequent ministra- 
tions in the sick chamber and at the bedside 
learn how to combine the qualities which 
admirably second the doctor’s endeavors. A 
call upon an invalid should always be short. 

ep 
Appropriate Gifts for the Invalid 

LOWERS and thrifty growing plants are 
acceptable offerings to the sick, and a 
rosebud or bunch of violets never comes 
amiss. When convalescence is established a 
new book or a magazine, and perhaps a little 
mechanical contrivance on which it may rest, 
will give real gratification. A pretty wrap 
which the invalid may wear, a pair of bod- 
side slippers, or any other small and dainty 
thing which conveys a thought of individual 
ease will always be rewarded with smiles. 
Aromatic extracts, perfumery in beautiful 
bottles, any little luxury in the way of fruit 
or delicacy prepared in another’s kitchen 
leaves gladness in its wake. The element of 
surprise breaks the tedious monotony of 
invalid life, and is therefore to be sought for 

and regarded as restorative in its influence. 

But we should be chary of pressing reme- 
dies upon the sick other than those which 
their doctors have already prescribed. It is 
never a safe thing to tamper with drugs, and 
though certain medicines may be curative for 
ourselves and certain treatments prove our 
salvation they may be hurtful to others. Not 
long ago I met a young woman who had been 
made seriously ill through taking a medicine 
which had been prescribed for her by a cousin 
who was in a state of nervous prostration. 





Rugs and Draperies in the Sick-Room 
on ss small rugs which may be lifted and 
shaken are appropriate on the bare floor 
of a sick-room. Scrupulously immaculate 
such a floor must be, for we have learned to 
fight infection with soap and hot water, and 
in our modern pharmacopoeia we include the 
scrubbing-brush. Utensils which cannot be 
scalded have no place in a sick-room. In 
passing let me hint that a crocheted cover 
should be fitted over the lids of china vessels 
so that jarring noises in their use may be 
prevented. It is better not to have draperies, 
since light and air are remedial agents which 
we cannot do without. Time was that we 
always thought of a sick-room as a darkened 
chamber. Now, except where darkness is 
prescribed for diseased eyes, light is 
regarded as an essential to health. Few 
distracting objects should be allowed in the 
invalid’s room, the general effect of which 
should be restful. Screens are very useful. 
They may be easily lifted about, and so 
placed that a room may be ventilated and no 
draught fall upon the couch, and they may 
subdue too strong a light, and give a sense of 
privacy if the room happen to have another 
occupant, as is often necessary in ‘‘ Homes.,’’ 
When a Quarantine is Necessary 
T SHOULD never be considered a hardship, 
but on the contrary a pleasure and a debt 
owed by the individual to the public, cheer- 
fully to be paid by the single household for 
the common good when we must maintain a 
quarantine. Schools are watched by health 
boards with a minute supervision that ailing 
children or the relatives of those who are 
suffering from contagious maladies shall be 
kept athome. If we are not connected with 
a school and have in our houses an inmate 
who is ill with scarlet fever or diphtheria, or 
other malignant malady, we should see to it 
that the patient and the caretakers are 
isolated, and that those who go to and from 
business have no communication with them. 
In social life we are bound in one bundle 
and have reciprocal obligations which none 
of us may shirk. Formerly it was not under- 
stood as it now is that consumption is a 
communicable disease, and little intelligent 
thought was given to its quarantine when it 
invaded a family, the consequence being that 
where now it mows down a single victim it 
used to sweep through a home, cutting a wide 
swath and carrying off successive sufferers. 
When we are laid aside, if we have our wits 
about us we may still guard our kindred and 
friends, and when we are parents we may, 
though our own hearts are breaking, cherish 
a tenderly unselfish thought of our duty to 
others whose children are quite as precious 
and as dear to them as are ours to us. 


ta 
The First Aid to the Injured 
CCIDENTS and casualties of one kind or 
another, a burn, a fall, a wound, a con- 
tusion, should not find a household with every 
member unprepared for the emergency. At 
least one person in the family should take a 
course of lessons in the first aid to the injured 
so that, before the doctor comes, whatever is 
imperatively needed may be done. With 
presence of mind, self-control, and a few 
homely remedies, such as a roll of linen for 
bandages, a bottle of arnica or camphor, and 
a hot-water bag—just the appliances which 
are in every house and which ought to be 
kept together — easily at hand when suddenly 
wanted and while one is waiting for the 
doctor, help may be given which will save 
life. It might be a good idea for one daugh- 
ter in the family to supplement her lessons in 
this valuable line with the simple course 
taken by trained assistants in nursing, a 
course less severe and by no means so ex- 
tended as that of the nurse, but nevertheless 
most useful and practical. Indeed, every 
member of the household should be instructed 
as to what should be done in the case of sud- 
den illness until the doctor arrives. 
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Do Not Talk About Yourself 

MY LAST reminder to the invalid is to resist 

the very natural temptation to discuss her 
aches and pains with sympathizing listeners, 
As soon as possible dismiss from the mind 
every suggestion that has to do with illness. 
If you have had an operation, and it is over, 
let it glide into the shadowy background of 
memory. Do not dwell upon it, do not talk 
about it. Cultivate thought about others, 
about the great round world, about its heroes 
and its martyrs, its battles and its victories, 
its happy homes and loving hearts, but 
utterly turn from the night side of suffering, 
except as you may relieve it, and dwell in 
the blessed sunshine. There is no sweeter 
thing on earth than to be one of God’s light- 
bringers, and to make those about you 
stronger because you are uncomplaining. 





Wedgwoods’ 


Old Blue 


Historical Plates 





Priscilla and Fohn Alden 
“Archly the maiden smiled, 
And, with eyes overrunning with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, 
* Why don't you speak for yourself, Jolin? 
The Courtship of Miles Standish.—Longfellow, 


The above cut represents one of 56 subjects of 
Wedgwood’s old blue souvenir plates (9% inch). 
‘The other subjects are, in part: The Washington 
Klin, Cambridge; under this tree Washington first 
took conmmand of the American Army July 3d, 1775 

Phe Capitol, Washington—Mount Vernon, 1744 
1902 — Independence Hall, Philadelphia (1743) 
Longfellow’s Home, 1759-1902; once Washing 
ton’s Ileadquarters, Cambridge —‘The Old South 
Church, 1773 — Faneuil Hall—‘The Old North 
Church, where Paul Revere hung out the lanterns 
in 1775—The Return of the Mayflower —‘The 
White House, Washington, 1792-1902—'lhe 
Landing of the Pilgrims — Priscilla and John Alden 
— Signing of the Declaration of Independence 
Arlington House, home of Robt. Kk. Lee— ‘The 
Old North Bridge, Concord Sunker Hill Monnu- 
ment— The Battle of Lexington — State House, 

Sjoston — EKmerson’s Hlome, Concord — Whittier’s 
Home, Haverhill. Among the later productions are: 
Grant’s ‘Tomb, Riverside Drive —‘The McKinley 
Hlome, Canton— Y ale Collegeand the Old Fence, etc. 

A booklet of half-tone cuts of the series will be 
mailed free on request. ‘Vhese pictures have been 
produced from engravings after etchings and paint 
ings (at the famous pottery of Josiah Wedgwood 
& Sons, Staffordshire) of important subjects con- 
nected with American history. 

‘The decoration is under the glaze and therefore 
indelible, 

‘The price is six dollars per dozen, or fifty cents 
each. A single plate of any subject desired will 
be mailed in one of our safety mailing boxes, pre 
paid to any postoflice in the United States, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents, P.O. order or stamps. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
China and Glass Merchants 
Wholesale and Retail (Seven Floors) 

120 Franklin, Cor. Federal St. (Dept. A) Boston 


























Learn 


Knox’s 
wre (Gelatine 


from my very valuable book 
of seventy ‘‘ Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,” which 


I MAIL FREE 


for the name of your grocer or 
for a two-cent stamp. These 
desserts are suitable for every- 
body’s every-day use. 
Knox’s Gelatine is the Table Delight of Childhood. 
Children like its transparent beauty and parents know it will 
foster strength and health. For 5 cents in stamps I will mail 
the book and full pint sample. For 15 cents the book and 


full two-quart packaye (two for 25 cents). Pink color for 
fancy desserts in every pac kaye. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


q 12 Railroad Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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2-Piece Sugar and Cream Set 


Sugar Bowl 6% wide and 2% high; Creamer of propor 
tionate size. A set of equal quality and size costs $6 at retail 
stores. Our price, #3.75, express charges prepaid, safe 
arrival guaranteed. Our goods exeel in quality, entting and 
finish. Money refunded if they do not please you. Catalogue, 
offering valuable suggestions, mailed free for the asking 


LIBERTY CUT GLASS WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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FOR A CHILDREN'S 


Red, white and blue crépe paper, flags, streamers, etc., cakes decorated 
with cherries, and cocked hats filled with candy are the decorations of 
this table. The cocked hats are ornamented with a red, white and blue 
cockade and are designed to serve as souvenirs of the occasion. 





Tables Decorated with Paper 
THE FIFTH OF A SERIES OF PICTURE-PAGES 


By Janet McKensie Hill, of the Boston Cooking School 


PARTY ON WASHINGTON’'S BIRTHDAY 


ne 





FOR A FIRST WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


This table is covered with white crépe paper with a valance of the paper 
stamped in fern pattern of green and gold. Paper roses and leaves, 
paper lamp-shades and napkins make up a dainty design from which 
supper may be dispensed at a first wedding anniversary. 
















































































ARRANGED FOR A VALENTINE PARTY 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE 





As each girl enters the room where the 
refreshments are to be served she is given 
a tiny red and gold heart shaped book, 
upon the single leaf of which is written a 
familiar quotation. 

In the centre of the table is a large red 
and gold heart-shaped box inclosing 
books that contain the names of the 
authors of the quotations; the ribbon 





holding the leaf of each book in place 
falls out over the edge of the box. 
Atawgiven signal each young man pres 
ent takes hold of aribbon, the lid of the 
box is raised, and each draws a book 
The Lowell book, forinstance, entitles the 
holder to have the young woman who has 
the book with the quotation from that 
author forhis partner. The refreshments, 
as far as possible, are heart shaped. 














TABLE FOR A CHURCH SOCIAL, CLUB 
RECEPTION OR CHILDREN'S PARTY 


Select a dry-goods box of proper height for 
atable. Fora top, nail the requisite number 
of boards to two narrow strips of boards, 
and then fasten securely to the box; give 
this around shape. A diameter of five feet 
will provide ample space 

To the box tack a valance of decorated 
paper over plain crépe paper, so that it 
may just clear the floor. Plan for con- 
siderable fullness of paper at the four cor 
ners of the box, as shown in the illustration. 
Cover the top with plain paper, using the 
decorated paper as a runner through the 
centre. Drape the decorated paper over 
and a little above the plain paper at the 
edge of the table-top in irregular festoons. 
Cover the places where the paper is tacked 
to the edge with bows and loups, and with 
rosettes of the plainpaper. The tall crystal 





vase in the centre of the table is filled 
with paper carnations 
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ORNAMENTED WITH CREPE PAPER AND 
SILVER SPOONS 


Let the table be covered with a damask 
cloth. At the intersection of two bands of 
terra-cotta crépe paper — about six inches 
wide — set a glass dish filled with hydran 
geas, selecting those shading f.om a green 
ish white to pink of a terra cotta shade. 
Pin to the cloth, over the ends of the bands 
of paper bows, loops and ends of the terra 
cotta paper, letting the loops rest on the 
top of the table and the ends fall over the 
side as shown in the illustration. 

Small cakes, bonbons and ices of all 
sorts make up the menu. The ice cream 
is passed to the guests. Then they help 
themselves to cake, also to spoons for the 
cream. The spoons are arranged in sym 
metrical order upon the bands of paper to 
form a part of the table decoration. Plates, 
giasses, etc., are placed on a side table. 

















Dennison’. vecorstes 
Crepe Papers 


Especially beautiful in colorings and designs, are 
used extensively at Teas, Luncheons and Dinners 


for 
Lamp Shades 
Candle Shades Napkins 
Covers for Deep Dishes Covers for Fern Dishes 
ALSO FOR 
Decorating Booths at Fairs and Bazaars 


On our Decorated Crepe Papers are represented 
Flowers and Vines true to nature in the following 
popular varieties: 

Holly — Pansy — Poppy — Sweet Pea — Rose — 

Wild Rose — Chrysanthemum — Violets — Fleur- 

de-Lis — Morning-Glory — Fern — Carnations; 

And conventional designs : 
Oriental — Delft— Dragon — Butterfly— Autumn 
Leaf — Japanese 

Color schemes are easily and beautifully de- 
veloped. At our stores artists are always obtain- 
ing new effects with our Crepe Vaper, and, if you 
are near, we cordially invite you to call and in- 
spect our progress and keep posted on the possi- 
bilities of this fascinating and useful material. 


Table Covers 


We were the introducers and are the largest manufacturers 
of Crepe Paper in the world. In solidity of color shades, 
Strength, artistic design and creping, our paper has never 
been equalled. You will obtain the most lasting and satis- 
factory effects if you insist on having 


DENNISON’S (Refuse Imitations) 


Dennison Crepe Paper is sold by Stationery, Fancy Goods, 
Drug, Crockery and Department Stores all over the world. 
On application we will send you our 


NEW SAMPLE BOOK — FREE 
Showing in colors every design we carry, and giving 
complete directions and up-to-date suggestions Jor 
the use of Crepe Paper for Table Decorations, 

MERCHANTS can learn How to Sell Crepe Paper; 
RT WORKERS can learn How to Use Crepe Paper; 
by writing to any of our stores mentioned below. 


DENNISON MFG. CO. 


Introducers and Largest Manufacturers of Crepe 
Paper in the World, 
Boston, 26 Franklin St New York, 198 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 413 N. Fourth St 




















‘for BRAINaw» NERVE 


AMERICAN BRAINS 
Brain Workers Require Special Food 


American brain workers have for some 
years past been largely using an especially 
prepared food for rebuilding the gray matter 
of brain and nerve centers. Any man or 
woman who cares to make a test by using 
this food, Grape-Nuts, for a portion of one 
or two meals each day, will find a distinct 
increase in vigor, and particularly in brain 
power. 

Then if they feel disposed to know the 
reason why, they can have Grape-Nuts ana- 
lyzed, or take the analysis of the London 
Lancet, and the result will show that the 
food contains the natural phosphate of potash 
obtained in a natural way from the cereals, 
and albumen obtained in the same way. 

These two elements unite together in the 
human body to make and rebuild the gray 
matter of which the brain, solar plexus and 
nerve centers are filled. 

These are scientific facts which can be 
ascertained by any careful investigator. The 
food, Grape-Nuts, is not only the most scien- 
tifically made food in the world, but almost 
any user will agree with us that the 
flavor is unique and most winning. 
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COMPANY’S EXTRACT of Beef 


For KITCHEN For Sick Room J 
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HAVE repeatedly referred to the 
dangers of the period we are 
considering, and to the fact that 
evil is possible in the same pro 
portion as good at this critical 
time. Ishall now review these 
dangers that we may see what 
we need to overcome. 

It may seem strange that I 
should emphasize as the worst 

of these evils the danger of not awakening. 
The tragedy of the unawakened, it is true, 
does not involve the positive pain that comes 
to the life wakened only to be distorted and 
thwarted, yet it seems to me even more piti- 
able than the latter. Surely no failure is 
more complete than not to become alive; and 
if it really be worth while to live, it is better 
to waken even at the cost of great suffering 
and sad failure. Most to be avoided of the 
dangers in the period of transition is the sup- 
pressing of growth and the dwarfing of the 
life so that there is no true awakening. 
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Grave Dangers Which May Arise 
” SOME vecent physiological studies it has 

been made clear that the ugliest and most 
offensive form of the human body appears 
where the absence of good nourishment, air, 
sunshine, and other healthy conditions has 
caused the individual to reach mature years 
while retaining all the peculiar aspects of the 
child’s body. The child is exquisitely beau- 
tiful, the well-developed man or woman is 
beautiful, but the adult who has remained 
a child physically is repulsive. So in the 
inner world, to pass through the years of youth 
retaining the child’s mental and moral char- 
acteristics, is to be stunted and repulsive, and 
incapable of the true human life. 

Given the awakening, however, other grave 
dangers are present. The growth during the 
years of transition is so peculiarly individual 
in character that unbalanced and excessive 
development in one line is easily possible. 
This shows often in the sex-life which springs 
so powerfully into being in these years. 
From the offensive sentimentality of girls 
who can think of nothing but their unformed 
coquetry, to the graver vices into which boys 
often fall, an array of evils is present which 
result from the one-sided and excessive 
development of the sex-instinct. 


on 
Study Periods Should be Watched 

QUALLY is abnormal awakening possible 
in the other aspects of personal life. 
Girls, especially, frequently show this in the 
pursuit of culture. Boys are protected from 
the excessive demands of our modern crowded 
course of school study by a certain healthy 
laziness. But girls, far more conscientious 
and more keenly responsive to stimulus, and 
also more easily suffering from strain, enter- 
ing more and more into schools whose cur- 
ricula and methods have been developed for 
boys, often become so excessively absorbed 
in the pursuit of culture that they fall victims, 
sometimes for life, to the overpressure. The 
worst of it is, the hysterical attitude which is 
a sign of excessive strain becomes itself a 
driving stimulus. To the anxious warning 
of the parent there is but the answer: ‘‘ Oh, I 
must get my history lesson,’’ or whatever 
the last study may be; and so black coffee 
and studying until two or three o'clock in the 
morning. And next day an aching head and 
the need to sit up the following night to get 
a fair day’s work done. Suppose the history 
lesson were not learned! The world would 
continue to go on about its work and the sun 

would still shine. 

If boys are protected by their healthy 
inertia from frequent overpressure in the 
schools, they are, in our age, brought far more 
keenly under the constant influence of voca- 
tional ambition. And so follows the early 
and excessive absorption in business, in 
‘‘making money,’’ at the expense of the 
broad founding and enlarging of the life. 
Often only when it is too late, and oppor- 
tunity for broader study is past, does the man 
awaken to the fact that life is more than 
meat, and that making a living is of small 
value unless one has learned how to live. 


pe 
Parents Should Encourage Lofty Ideals 


T IS too obvious to require emphasis that 
the excessive development of purely mate- 
rial ambition is one of the greatest curses of 
our age, destroying sane living and distorting 
the perspective and standard of life; forcing 
multitudes, who can only be crushed there, 
into the great cities; fostering hard selfish- 
ness and the bitterness between rich and 
poor; releasing the beast that is dormant in 
the human breast. It is only in the period of 
youthful reaction that we can successfully 
combat this tendency by cultivating ambitions 
higher than material and fostering the waken- 
ing to lofty human ideals. 


-DANGERS OF THE 


On the Education of a Child from Eleven to Eighteen 





Danger of an Unbalanced Growth 
pewuAbs.¥ is it possible to experience 
excessive and unbalanced growth in the 
religious life, and this danger is increased by 
the fact that so many fail to recognize it. I 
have already pointed to the fact that the major- 
ity of conversions occur in the period of tran- 
sition, and that then religious ideals awaken 
ina new and imperious way. The notion that 
there cannot be too great and absorbing an 
interest in the religious life leads us to mul- 
tiply revival meetings and other powerful 
emotional stimuli, which may accomplish 
great good, but which may produce in certain 
peculiarly constituted young people an exces 
sive and unbalanced development in one line. 
No one who listens to the morbid confessions 
of a certain type of young people in prayer- 
meetings can fail to recognize the patholog- 
ical symptom. There are three things about 
which one should not be too conscious, and 
which it is well to leave undisturbed — one’s 
digestion, one’s love, one’s religion. Like 
children, to be constantly pulling up the seeds 
of life to see if they have sprouted is a serious 
menace to the health of the plants. To attend 
five or six religious meetings in one day is as 
distinctly dissipation as to spend all one’s 
waking hours in business, or to dream the 
entire day over questions of sex. 
“A 
Discourage All Self-Consciousness 
HETHER or not this excessive growth 
in one aspect of the new life is present 
there may, as the third evil, be a morbid self 
consciousness that prevents sound thought 
and action. We have seen how the new life 
involves a discovery of self, an awakening to 
the inner world of one’s spirit, and therefore 
the attention may be so concentrated. within 
that one loses true perspective and fails to 
understand either one’s self or the world. 
This is one of the most subtle and difficult 
of the dangers of the period, since it leads 
to a withdrawal from the very influences 
which would effect a cure, and the disease 
tends to perpetuate itself. As nothing is 
more painful than this to the individual, so 
nothing makes him more unattractive to 
others and more difficult to live with. If the 
evil is not overcome in the years of transition 
it is apt to remain as a permanent hampering 
of the life. 

We have already seen in Marie Bashkirtseff 
an excellent example of this malady, and 
the autobiographies of fine and gifted people 
are filled with illustrations of it. Consider a 
man like Amiel, a modern Hamlet, whose 
Journal even in its English dress is so fine a 
piece of literature. How far Amiel’s morbid 
self-consciousness was due to the loneliness of 
his childhood, how far to innate disposition, 
it is difficult to say, but certainly, developing 
strongly in his youth, it remained a fault 


‘ which stood in the way of all that he tried to 


do asa man. With exquisite appreciation, 
and it would seem some considerable crea- 
tive power, he turned every impression and 
stimulus into a thought instead of an action, 
and all that he experienced became merely 
material for unending self-analysis. Thus 
the pages of self-inspection, which are given 
in his Journal, form his one significant con- 
tribution to the world, and his own life 
remained sadly one-sided and unfulfilled. 


¢ 
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One of Our Distinct National Vices 
T IS peculiarly necessary that we in America 
should understand this danger of mor- 
bid self-consciousness, for it is one of our 
two most distinctive national vices, being 
equaled only by our irreverence. It is no 
accident that more books are written about 
America than concerning any other land, nor 
does it mean that we are more interesting 
(except to ourselves) than the rest of the 
world. It does mean that we are so self- 
conscious, so oversensitive to praise and 
blame—above all, so anxious to know what 
our neighbors are saying about us—that any 
traveler, however inane and incapable, who 
spends a few weeks upon our soil, may return 
home and write his book about us and we 
buy it by the hundred thousand. We are 
doing great things, thanks to our opportu- 
nities and our forefathers; but how much 
greater might we do could we use in quiet, 
simple action the time and energy we spend 
in pluming ourselves upon our achievements. 
In minor ways the same vice shows. 
Surely we learn readily, yet I believe we 
acquire a spoken language more slowly than 
any other civilized people. It is because we 
are so self-conscious that we do not wish to 
speak the foreign tongue until we can use it 
quite correctly, and so we do not speak it at 
all. For much imperfect expression is neces- 
sary before perfection is possible; and he who 
does not do as well as he can will never do 
better. In all aspects of our education the 
fault is the same. We acquire knowledge 

better than we learn the expressive arts. 


PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
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Too Much Restraint is Bad for the Child 
HERE is one last grave danger to be 
avoided. As the period we are studying 
is one of reaction upon the past life and its sur- 
roundings, leading to the establishment of an 
independent personality, so it is always pos- 
sible for this reaction to be extreme, with 
great pain and waste as a result. Too much 
parental restraint, carried on into the years 
of transition, if it does not suppress growth 
is almost sure to produce such a dangerous 
reaction. It is always difficult for us to real- 
ize that our children are growing up, with 
the possible exception of the eldest child; 
and the more deeply we love them the harder 
it is to forego our authority and allow them 
the measure of freedom necessary to normal 
growth. It hurts us deeply to feel that they 
are slipping away, and we incline to draw 
tighter the reins of our government that they 
may not go. This may help to explain why 
a child from what we regard as a peculiarly 
good home sometimes goes so far astray. 
When a Period of Reaction Comes 
HE worst of such reaction is that it so 
often mistakes license for liberty, and 
only learns too late that there is no freedom of 
caprice, but only freedom to do the best and 
live, orto break one’s self blindly against the 
unalterable laws of the universe and die. 

So far I have spoken only of the moral 
reaction, and it is the most serious; but 
closely associated with it, and only second in 
significance, is extreme intellectual reaction. 
I mean by this, reaction not against what we 
have been held to as right, but against what 
we have been taught to believe as true. This 
appears most frequently in connection with 
religious questions, as indeed they present 
the most difficult problem in intellectual edu- 
cation. With the best that we can do there 
is often a strong reaction on the part of the 
youth against the teachings he has received, 
and a longer or shorter period of doubt and 
wandering. This is the price many must pay 
for light and life, and it is not to be regretted. 
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Children May be Educated Religiously 
HE danger is, however, multiplied by 
mistakes in religious education. What 
shall we teach our children religiously? 
Would that I could answer the question cat- 
egorically, but that is impossible. Yet there 
are certain guiding principles which cannot be 
stated too strongly. It is unwise to attempt 
to initiate a young child into the complexities 
of belief of an adult, and especially to put 
before the child all the grave doubt and 
questioning that a deep-thinking mind must 
mect. Yet so far as the matter to be taught 
is within the circle of the child’s appreciation 
one is reasonably safe in teaching him any- 
thing one does with all one’s heart believe. 
If the youth later comes to doubt what he has 
been taught, at least he retains his reverence 
for the sincerity of the teacher, and that fur- 
nishes a powerful bond with the realities of 
the inner life. But to teach a child dog- 
matically what we ourselves have ceased to 
believe, with the idea that it is good for him, 
is to invite a painful and dangerous reaction 
by and by. Erring spirits like Nitzsch have 
held that to lead men we must deceive them, 
and this false philosophy has here and there 
crept into education. On the contrary, to 
lead men or children, lastingly, we must be 
utterly frank and honest with them. 


‘ 
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Bringing the Child Safely to Manhood 

HE gravest danger in an extreme intellec- 

tual reaction is that it so often carries a 
moral reaction with it. Itis ashort step from 
doubting what one has been taught as true to 
discarding what one has been taught as right. 
All historic periods of intense intellectual 
reaction, however beneficial in their ultimate 
results, have been marked by the destruction 
of moral standards and a rapid growth of 
evil. Thus every shaking of the basis of the 
religious and intellectual life must involve 
grave ethical questions. 

These are then the four classes into which 
the dangers of the time of awakening fall. 
To lead the child safely through the period 
into sane, sweet, rounded manhood or woman- 
hood we must bring about him influences 
that will waken; check and avoid any excess- 
ive development of a single aspect of his 
life; help him away from morbid self- 
consciousness, and do all in our power to 
prevent extreme reaction. Some suggestions 
as to the means by which we may do these 
things will form our next talk together. 
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In the next article, which will appear in the March 
JOURNAL, Professor Griggs will tell 


‘* How to Guide and Control a Child ’”’ 


Summing up the principles to be followed by both 
teacher and parent in these important directions. 
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COLGATE & CO. 


beg to announce that they have just 
added to their three special Handker- 
chief Extracts, Cashmere Bouquet, 
Caprice and Monad Violet, a new and 


Phenomenal Perfume 


which has most remarkable fra- 
grance and lasting qualities. If your 
dealer does not keep this perfume, 
mail to us at 55 John St., New York, 
a postal with your name and ad- 
dress, and we will send you free 
two pocket calendars perfumed with 


DACTYLIS. 


Our high reputation and large busi- 
ness has been built up since 1806 by 
furnishing superior goods at reason- 
able prices. 


The Name 


COLGATE & CO. 


Toilet and Shaving Soaps, 
Perfumes, Sachets, Toilet 
Waters, Talc and 
Dental Powders 


Corresponds to 


rue STERLING marx 


ON SILVER 

































Sanitary Cleanser and 
Disinfectant 


“Tam using Lifebuoy Soap in the 
‘Nurses Home and have used it in my 
family for years. Tam very glad to 
recommend il as I consider tt the best 
anliseplic soap on the market.”’ 


ELIZABETH C. HOWLAND, 
(Matron Nurses Home), 
18 Park Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Mention The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and we will send you free valu- 


able and interesting booklet, illus- 
trated, “ The Friend of Health.” 





Carton containing two full-sized cakes of 
Lifebuoy Soap will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, to any address, on receipt of 10 cents, 
stumps or coin, if your dealer does not sell it. 










ADDRESS: 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
New York Office, 111 Fifth Avenue 








Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 


A MOTH-PROOF, SELF-SEALING CASE 
f 2 1 deen and peceonts thoroughly pro- 
for $0.25 to $1.50 po RY ye bye pod 
often as desired. Sizes 18 x 24-30-36, 24 x 36-42-48. Agents wanted. 

| Sells everywhere. mye Specialty Mfg. Co., Westboro, Mass. 
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Some New Ideas in Lace Making 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL 


AARNE RE HEME RE RES HCE IIRL 


By Lillian Barrett 


PROTECTION COLLAR OF MODERN LACE 


Lace making has become so much of an art within the last few years that almost 


every woman who has leisure devotes 


sible even to the woman of moderate means. 





OF MODERN POINT AND HONITON 
This handkerchief has the effect of Duchess lace. The edge of 
fine Honiton braid is joined to an insertion formed by two rows 
of point braid filled with Bruges stitches. The Bruges stitch, 
which is considered difficult, is not hard to learn 


part of it to this dainty work, which, tal. 
because of the inexpensiveness of the materials used in its construction, is pos- 





LACE STITCH 


The Bruges stitch, in its sim- 
plest form, as it is used in the 
making of modern tace, is 
illustrated above. 


DESIGNS 


AN OBLONG CENTREPIECE 


Bruges spiders and connecting bars compose the 
background of this needle point centrepiece. Various 
torms of the point Brussels stitch are used in the flow- 
ers and leaves. The shape is unusual, 





The lace protection collar which Is illustrated above is both useful and ornamen- 
It is done in a conventional design with narrow lace braid and fine thread. 
The design might be repeated and used as an edging 


In making these modern 
laces much skill and patience are required. 








AN ELABORATE DESIGN OF POND-LILIES FOR A CENTREPIECE 
This centrepiece, which is thirty-six inches in diameter, isa 
design of pond lilies in modern lace. The edgé is so arranged upon the linen 
centre that it has the appearance of a heavy border. Russian stitch alter 
nating with a net stitch are used in the petals. 


ery elaborate 


uneven number of bars 


The scroll-like spaces above are filled with Bruges stitches. The ground- 
work is made light by means of Sorrento wheels or spiders, which contain an 


The fine linen centre is buttonholed to the lace 


edge. For a circular dining table thiswould make an exquisite decoration. 





Talk it Over 


Yes, talk over the question of the best Food 
to give your baby with every one who can help 
you. Especially talk it over with your doctor. 
You may have been fortunate during the past 
Summer, but you know of very many mothers 
who have had serious trouble with their chil- 
dren because the right food could not be found 
forthem. You remember the experiments they 
made, the constant change from milk to one 
food or another, and the struggle and danger 
which it all meant. 

NESTL#’s Foop has been the standard infant’s 
diet for forty years. It nourishes the child so 
that the increase in weight is immediately noted, 
It contains the right elements of nutrition, so 
combined that it closely approximates mother’s 
milk. The danger of cow’s milk is avoided. It 
requires the addition of water only (no milk) 
in preparation, as the basis of NEsTL&#’s Foon is 
the purest cow’s milk, properly modified. 

We will send you, free of charge, a half- pound 
package of Nesrie’s Foon for trial and our 
Book for Mothers. ‘This Book says a little 
about NesTLe’s Foon, but a great deal about 
the care of babies and young children, 


Send us a postal card. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street 


NEW YORK 


he Modern Priscilla 














For 25 Cents will send the Cambric Pattern of this 
28-inch Battenberg Lace Centrepiece; The Priscilla Needle- 
work Book, and a sample copy of 7ie Modern Priscilla, 
The Priscilla Needlework Book contains 48 pages of designs 
for centrepieces, collars, tie-ends, jackets, etc., also illus- 
trated directions for lace-making and silk embroidery. 


For 10 Cents we will send The Priscilla Needlework 
Book and sample copy of 7he Priscilla. 


The Modern Priscilla is authority in all departments 
of needlework, silk embroidery and lace making — oil, water 
color and china painting —suggestions for house furnishing 
and decoration—home entertainments, etc. Published 
monthly. Fully illustrated. $1.00 per year. Sample copy 
sent on receipt of three names of friends interested in 








Art Needlework. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
112-14 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 




































BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 
New Embroidery Book 


containing full instructions for the New 
and Stylish Brown Linen Centre- 
pleees and our Pan-American 

Sofa Cushion. Also instructions 
for “Beautiful Screens” and 
“Beaded Silk Bags and 
Purses.” Over 130 pages and 
engravings of Centrepieces, 
Doilies, Battenberg Work, etc. 
Our silks in HOLDERS prevent 
snarls. Empty //o/ders Secure 
Valuable Prizes. All ex 

plained in “1902 Book.” 

Mailed for 10 cents. Address 


THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street 
New London 
Conn, 











HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded by the 
** Pan-American’? Exposition to 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S SILKS 


Note :—This simply corroborates the verdict of previous 
Expositions and Judges, who have given us in every exhibit 
the Highest Award allowed any exhibitor. 
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THE LYRIC CLUB AT SAGE COLLEGE 
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All orchestral mus tertainn ivena 
i by this club. 
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“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER" AT WE 
Goldsmith's play was produced by the Phcenix Literarum S as 
Miss Neville, Tony Lumpkin and others are 


ieta castle, 


sh 





























S<ATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO 


SMITH SENIORS IN “THE 


Hermione, Paulina and other characters of *'T] 
by the Senior Class of Smith ( 


in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew 
at Smith College. 
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THE BANJO CLUB AT M 


As it appeared just before a concert in Mary Lyon Hall. 
clubs at Mount Holyoke a girl mus! 





nee 

















“THE WINTER'S TALE” AT SMITH 


Autolycus, the rogue, is in the centre; the Clown is at the right between 
Mopsa and Dorcas. The others are shepherds and shepherdesses. 
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WELLESLEY JUNIORS IN “A NIGHT OFF” 


Wellesley College they give a play especially for them. 
24 


In the college world it is customary for the Juniors to champion the Freshmen, and each spring at 








SMITH COLLEGE | 
Banjos, banjeaurines, guitars and mandolir 2 are r! use 
a small gold banjo bridge, with S. Cin 





























. IN MUSIC AND DRAMA EZ 


Carolyn Halsted 








>) In the Next Number of The Journal Miss Halsted 
Will Continue Her Picture-Story of 
a College Girl’s Life 
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SENIORS IN “THE WINTER'S TALE” QUEEN HERMIONE AND PERDITA 
ier characters of ‘‘ The Winter's Tale,’’ which was presented ‘The Winter's Tale’’ at Smith. The Queen 
enior Class of Smith College, are seen here. asks the gods’ blessing upon her daughter. * 
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PRETTY MANDOLIN AND GUITAR PLAYERS 


Wellesley’s musical clubs make a charming picture-at their annual 
concert which is given on the slope of Longfellow Pool. 





























“TWELFTH NIGHT”’ AT BROWN 


The Alpha Beta Fraternity at the Women’s College in a scene from ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ show- 
ing Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Malvolio, Maria and the Fool. 























BANJO CLUB AT MOUNT HOLYOKE 


cert in Mary Lyon Hall. To become a member of one of the musical 
unt Holyoke a girl must rank well in scholarship. 


























“A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM" AT SMITH 


In 1895 the custom of presenting an annual Shakespearean play at Smith 
College was started. This picture shows Titania and the Fairies. 













































PYRIGHT, 1901, BY GEORGE R. LAWRENCE 

AS YOU LIKE IT UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

This play was given on an outdoor stage by the members of the Public-Speaking Department, to 
celebrate the decennial of the founding of the University. 


25 


SMITH COLLEG2 BANJO CLUB 


nd mandolins are r: Wed by this club. The club pin, which represents 
ijo bridge, with S. Cn raised letters, is greatly prized. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


With The King’s Daughters 


By Margaret Bottome 


SUPPOSE every reader of this column knows that the 
motto for cur entire Order is ‘‘ The Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.’’ 

Do we understand the meaning of it? Is it possible 
that the glory of life is serving, instead of being served? 
Shall we ever fully understand that to serve is greater 
than to be served? Shall we ever see that the post of 
honor in His Kingdom is to be servant of all? that the 
only way to the throne is through lowly service? When 
shall we see that we must teach our children that to wait 
on others, and not to be waited on, is what will make 
them happy, and that happiness is power? When will the army of 
what are called ‘‘ the working people’’ see that there is dignity in 
labor, and only there? Once in a while you will see one whose work 
is waiting on others, and doing so with all the grace and dignity that 
are at one’s command. 

While I write the strain of an old melody floats back on the tide of 
memory, and I hear my mother singing the quaint old hymn: 





** All these are of royal line, 
All children of a King.”’ 


&p 
Read Only the Books Which Will Make You Good 


H! ONE can live long enough to see how things turn out, and there 

is no use in thinking we can sow one kind of seed and reap 
another. I am glad that an old saying I used to hear once I do not 
often hear nowadays. They used to say when they wanted to excuse 
some one who was not doing right, ‘‘ He is only sowing his wild oats; 
he will come out all right.’’, And somehow they gave me the impres- 
sion he would be all the better for the wild oats he had sown. It was 
false! If you sow oats you need not look for wheat in the harvest time. 
I see so many girls frittering away their time in reading trash, and 

I feel that it would be folly to say, ‘‘ Oh, when they are women they 
will choose better books.’’ For the probability is they will do no 
such thing; they will have spoiled their minds for any other kind of 


reading. No, no! Let me tell you, they are spoiling their taste for 
good books. They will not relish the best books when they grow 
older. 


I shall never forget a homely illustration of Mr. Moody’s. Some 
one asked him if he had read a certain book. He replied, ‘‘ No, I 
believe there is poison in it; at least I have heard so on good author- 
ity.’”’ The friend said, ‘‘ But wouldn’t it be well for you to read it 
for yourself?’’ ‘* No,’’ said Mr. Moody; ‘‘if I take poison in my 
stomach the doctor has to come with a stomach-pump to take it out. 
Why should I take poison in my mind? I might never be able to get 
it out.’’ It is very easy to give the imagination a picture that in after 
years you would give anything if you could have it removed; but 
there it stays on the walls of memory. 

Dear, dear girls! Let me beseech you, read the books that will 
help you to the highest type of Christian womanhood. You cannot 
remain thoughtless girls. Womanhood will soon overtake you, anda 
simple thought I once read, or heard, has remained with me so many 
years: ‘‘ Fifteen is the bud of what the flower will be at thirty.”’ 


& 
Keep a Close Watch Over Your Habits 


AVE you ever bent over a rosebush to see what color of roses you 
were going to have? If you could see a slender line of white in 
the bud you exclaimed, ‘‘ I am going to have white roses,’’ and you 
had them. Will you not take a close look at your character, your 
habits, at this time, you dear, young girls, and see if you would like 
to see this or that evil propensity in you become greater as you grow 
older? If you begin the life of service In His Name while you are 
young you will continue it all through your lives. The form may 
vary, the ministering may be right in your own home, and yet a life 
like this must have a person in it. You must do it for some one. 
You must love some one for whom you do it. There must bea secret, 
inner life, a devotion to some one. Why did Mary go quickly to tell 
the good news that the Lord had risen? Because she loved Him, 
loved Him as she did no one else. What a power love is! Did you 
ever love any one so much that you did not care where you were if 
you were only with her, or what you did if it were only for her? That 
was the love the early church had for the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Some of you will say, ‘I know all that in regard to human love. 
I have known just such an experience, but that was a long time ago.”’ 
But, my dear friends, you were at your best then. Has all that has 
come to you since been satisfactory to you? Has money filled the 
vacant place? Have all the honors you have received been satisfying ? 
But maybe you will say, ‘‘ Don’t awaken memories that I have tried 
to bury.’’ I would not if I did not believe that there is One who can 
come and fill the empty heart. 

‘““My Lord! My Life! My Love! 
To Thee, to Thee, I call — 
I cannot love if Thou remove, 
For Thou art all in all.” 

Christ would never have said ‘‘I will abide with you”’ if He had 
not known the need that human hearts have of an abiding presence, an 
abiding love. Whatever or whoever else may leave us, He remains. 
How many a human heart has echoed Whittier’s words: 


‘*T long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 
But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


“T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that lifeand death 
His mercy underlies. 


“No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove; 
I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead His love for love. 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


“And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee!”’ 





Sunshine 


The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


& EBRUARY is a good month in which to tell you how 
grateful I was for your generous help in filling the empty 
stockings at Christmas time, and your ready reply to my 
request for boxes and barrels of good things for the Indian 
branches. Indeed I feel as if I ought to devote my whole 
talk to telling you how glad I am that we are all 
Sunshiners. 

This is the first opportunity I have had to thank you 
through the columns of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
All who gave names and addresses received notes of 
acknowledgment immediately after their gifts reached 
headquarters. Those who furnished no clew to their identities will 
know by these few words that we were grateful for their interest, and 
sorry that we could not enroll their names. Every letter that comes 
to headquarters is answered if there is an address given. All who 
do not receive prompt replies should write again, for there is some- 
thing wrong. For instance, many persons forget to give the name of 
their city, State, or street number; some even neglect to sign their 
letters. In such cases, of course, I am unable to make any personal 
acknowledgment, and wait, hoping that a second letter will come. I 
have a great way of ‘‘ hoping’’ that things will come out all right. 
When I have done the very best I can, and still everything goes 
awry, I catch myself squeezing much comfort out of the thought that 

“There is never a cloud so heavy and black 
That it has not a silvery lining.” 

So I just work and ‘‘ hope on,’’ and sooner or later some turn of 

affairs brings me into the Sunshine. 





Sunshine Work in the Different States 


OUISIANA, with Miss Helen Pitkin as State president, and Miss 
Daisy Hodyeson as State organizer, is not going to allow 
Tennessee to carry off all the laurels. The Memphis Sunshine 
Home for Aged Men, founded and maintained wholly by Memphis 
Sunshiners, is a sample of the good work that every State is going to 
carry on in time. Louisiana is planning for a Sunshine Home for 
Working Women. The New Orleans women members have formed 
themselves into a committee to stimulate the enthusiasm of the State. 
Maine is famous for her Wheel-Chair Circles. Her example is being 
followed by West Virginia, Tennessee and Canada. Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Phillips, of Indian Creek, began this kind of Sunshine in West 
Virginia by presenting a wheel-chair to Miss Minnie Lowther, presi- 
dent of the Smithville branch. Now it is the aim of all Virginians to 
see that the invalids in the State who need chairs shall have them. 
How little one who is well and strong realizes the joy such a chair 
carries with it for an invalid like Miss Lowther. Haif an hour after 
she received the chair she was out enjoying scenes she had not beheld 
in years. She declared that to get out where the sun could shine on 
her, and to be able once more to breathe the air with only the blue 
sky above her, was to her what freedom meant to a prisoner. Miss 
Lowther reports the Sunshine news for the local press. Send her a 
cheery letter telling how you manage to scatter Sunshine in your 
neighborhood. 

In Memphis, Mrs. J. J. Williams, wife of the Mayor, has started a 
Wheel-Chair Circle, she herself donating the first chair. She hopes in 
time to have a lot of chairs so that every Sunshine invalid who is in 
need of one can have one loaned her until she gets well. 

Mrs. C. C. Rugg, the State president, who suggested the Sunshine 
Home for Aged Men as a memorial to her husband, has many more 
ideas to develop for Sunshine. She says that she will not rest until 
she has a Newsboys’ Home, a Working-Girls’ Home, a Reading- 
Room and Rest-Room, a Gymnasium and a Library. 

Missouri is not behind any other State in good works. The Purina 
Mills Sunshine branch of St. Louis has a fine library, and the monthly 
receptions, where the very best talent is heard, are a feature that 
every man, woman and child appreciates. Among the noted persons 
who have addressed them is Joe Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson was so 
pleased with the Sunshine work that he joined this branch. 

Canada is doing many good things and aiming to do many more. 
Her Sunshine work is only a little over a year old. The first branch 
was formed in Montreal by Miss Grace Brown. The ‘‘ Montreal 
Herald ”’ is the organ for Canada news, but the ‘‘ Witness ’’ also gives 
generous space to the reports of local branches. The Westmount 
branch is now one of the most active. The International Day for 
Canada was a great success. An entertainment was given under the 
patronage of Lord Strathcona, Justice Archibald presiding. Miss 
Moore, editor of the woman’s page of the ‘‘ Montreal Herald,’’ is the 
Sunshine president for Canada. Canada also has her Wheel-Chair 
Circle and has started several free Sunshine libraries as well. 

ch 
Our Reserve Fund is Sometimes Very Low 


UR reserve fund is a stamp fund. I must tell you just a little 
about it. Every day many pretty things come to be passed on. 
The articles are looked over and assigned to some one to whom I feel 
certain they will carry good cheer. The bundles are made up and 
put into the big box, where all mail for the day is collected. About 
four o’clock these packages are weighed and stamped. If there are 
enough stamps to send them all out there is great rejoicing in the 
packing-room, but if the stamps give out, as they generally do, some- 
body does not get his Sunshine. When you send stamps, or anything 
else to ‘‘ Sunshine,’’ remember the address of our headquarters, 96 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

I have just looked over the bundles left to-night, and one is directed 
to a sweet little woman in Vermont who says the only mail she ever 
gets is from Sunshine. In the package is some material for making 
lace collars —she makes these collars for sale. 

Another package is a jack-knife for a little boy who herds cattle on 
a Western ranch and is pining for a knife. I feel like crying to think 
the knife is here at last, but with no stamps to send it on its way. 

Here is another package so tiny that it seems a pity to leave it. 


But it takes two cents and there was not one stamp left when the | 


ladies bade me good-night. 


In this wee bit of a bundle is a thimble for a little mother who has | 


been making a dress for herself without one. I heard of her, and 
one of the workers in the office, the little typewriter, went to the ten- 
cent store to-day and got one. Too bad it did not get off, isn’t it? 


But never mind, to-morrow some one will send some stamps; then the | 
A two-cent stamp is capabie of carrying more | 


sun will shine again. 
good cheer than the average person imagines. 




















The Cornish Pianos 


A WORD OR TWO TO PROSPECTIVE 
PIANO BUYERS 
WE KNOW that we must sell a better instrument 
than it is possi get elsewhere fur the same 
money, or anything near the same money, or we could not 
ucceed in selling our Pianos on the now world-famous 
and much-imitated plan of 


ee FACTORY TO FAMILY DIRECT 
AT FIRST COST 

Moreover, WE KNOW that we would not dare to make 
the following offer unless The Cornish was just right in 


every respect LONK— APPEARANCE — DURABILITY 
— EVERYTHING PERFECTION, 


le to wet 


se 




















LISTEN — This is what we will do: We will 
ship any Cornish American Piano any where 
on 80 days’ trial, ALL FREIGHT PAID, 
and if it does not prove to be as represented 
and satisfactory to the Intending purchaser 
it can be returned at our expense. NO RISK 
TO THE PERSON ORDERING ON TRIAL 

















Our Catalogue explain 
and describes all our 


our plan fully. It illustrates 
PIANOS. It vives the fictory cost 








of each instrument in plain figies, and it is the finest 
guide tot purchase of a piano ever issued in this 
country With the Cataloy to pive you an exact idea 
f the appearar latest 


2 we of oF styles, ¢ present 
you with Four Pianos in Miniature, elegantly em- 
bossed in natural colors o ak, Walnut, Rosewood 
and Mahogany. 


We have CORNISH PIANOS from only 
(Cash or Easy Payments). With each $] 5 5:20 
Piano a complete outfit FREE, 

Be advised by us. Before you think of looking else- 


where yet our Catalogue, select a Piano and let us ship it 
on trial. It willeost you nothing to do this, 

















Mention this magazine and write to-day to 


CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 









ANGELUS— 
THE PIANO— 
THE PLAYER 


“HE fairies of ‘‘ A Midsummer- Night’s 
Dream” could not bestow a more mar- 
velous or precious endowment than THE 
ANGELUS. It saves years of hard work. 
No more practicing of finger exercises — 
no more aches in trying to master the me- 
chanical keyboard of a piano. THE AN- 
GELUS has a finger for every note of your 
music. You give the expression, you give 
the time, you give the phrasing. Whether 
you wish the conventional and usual way of 
playing on the piano your favorite music or 
whether you prefer your own interpreta- 
tion makes no difference if you have an 
ANGELUS. THE ANGELUS obeys every 
whim of fancy. Artistic catalogue of all 
instruments sent on application. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
Main Offices and Factories 
MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
Highly endorsed hy Sembrich, De Reszke, 
Josef Hofmann, D'Albert, Tosseli and other 
of the world’s most noted musicians. 
































Song Books for 


CHILDREN 





Songs of Nature (60c) 


| 

| Contains 29 melodious and sing- 
able numbers with special songs 

| for Harvest, Christmas, Easter 

| | and the seasons. 

} 

} 


Songs of Sunshine (75c) 
Contains 62 songs, offering a 
great variety for all occasions. 
Written by composers in full 
sympathy with child-spirit. 














Sixty Songs from 
Mother Goose’s Jubilee ($1.00) 
The familiar verses set to new 
and attractive music, written for 
the enjoy ment of the young folks. 


Posies from a Child’s 
Garden of Verses ($1.00) 


The most lyric of Stevenson’s 
delightful poems of childhood, 
set to music, which, like the 
verses, will delight children of 
all ages from 6 to 60. 





Oliver Ditson Company 


A547 Boston New York Philadelphia 
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Ira D. Sankey’s Latest Hymn $ 


Written by Mr. Sankey Especially for The Ladies’ Home Journal 


A SONG OF HEAVEN AND HOMELAND 


Words by Eben E. Rexford 


Music by 
Ira D. Sankey 
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1. Some - times I hear strange 


2. Now soft, and low, and 
3. This mu -_ sic haunts me 
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love, That swell the might- y cho - rus A - round the throne a - bove. 
sea, It fills the dome of Heav - en With glo - rious har - mo - ny. 
come, il sing it with the an - gels— The song of Heav’n and Home. 
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AS SUNG BY THE EUTERPEAN QUARTETTE 
AT THE FUNERAL OF OUR LATE PRESIDENT 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


iL ISLE 








A SOPRANO S0Lo e we / 4 Music by 
| AQUARTETTE FoR Ny ' ve, JS. FEARIS 
MENS VOICES y <= 4 a 
AQUARTETTE FOR Cy PY) r- 7 or 
WOMEN'S VOICES ; A JESSIE POUNDS 


ALL THREE ARRANGEMENTS 
ONE , 





EO. 


LAKESIDE BUILDING 


EXcéL 
CHICAGO 


COPYRIGHT 1901 BY E. 0. EXCELL 


‘‘Four young ladies rose and joined 
their voices to the beautiful melody of 
the song, 


‘Beautiful Isle of Somewhere’ 





It was like an answer to complaining 
hearts as it ran— 
| 
| 


*‘ Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere the song birds dwell, 
Hush, then, thy sad repining, 

God lives and all is well.’ ’’ 
Chicago Record-Herald, Sept. 20, 1908. 


Price, Sheet Music Size, 50c 


If Ordered at Once 


} Copy, 25 Cents 3 Copies, 60 Cents 
|| 2 Copies,45 Cents 4 Copies, 75 Cents 


Cash with all orders. 


FREE WITH EACH COPY ORDERED, 


_| One Half-Tone Title Page, 8 x 11, 


Suitable for framing. Toall who men- 
tion The Ladies’ Home Journal, 





It is a fine song for the Church, the 
Home or the Concert, All three ar- 
rangements in one copy, and if sold 
separately would cost 50c. each, or $1.50. 


If Ordered Now, 25 Cents 


ADDRESS: 


FE. O. EXCELL 


PUBLISHER OF 
Church and Sunday School Music 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Blasius 


Wouldn’t you like to have the piano 
of which the famous Thomas A, Edison 
said, 


“‘Of all pianos tried, my 
experimenters prefer the 
BLASIUS’’ ? 


The makers will send it from the 
Blasius factory, — 
on trial; or will fur 
nish the name of 
Blasius dealer in 
your locality. 

Write for book (free) 
of photo-engravings 
of latest-style pianos. 


BLASAUS 
1119 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 






















Style 64 
Modified-Colonial 





Not new, but true 


LECTR 
Silico 


And “true blue,” too 


| Half the work. No worry, or wear. Used by owners 
of valuable Plate for more than a quarter century. 

| Trial quantity for the asking; send ad- 

} dress on postal. Box, postpaid, 15 cts. 

in stamps. At grocers and druggists. 


| “SILICON,” 34 Cliff Street, New York 


CATALOGUES OF THOUSANDS OF 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 

SENT FREE, SENT FREE, 

| Largest Assortment in the World, All kinds of Books for Home 
Amusements. Charades, Reciters, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, 

Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, Paper Scenery, Tableaux Vivants, 

| SAM’L FRENCH, 24 W. 224 Street, New York 
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ALF the world does not know 
that all the grains used as ce 
reals and for bread making 
belong to the great family of 
grasses. Wheat being richest 
in gluten occupies the most 
important place. The word 
gluten means the nitrogenous 
substances, the muscle-building 

elements, and is also referred to as the 
albuminoids of wheat. To obtain glutin 
from the mass, knead a small quantity of 
dough in a cloth in a stream of water, washing 
away the starch and soluble albuminoids; you 
will have remaining a brown, sticky mass 
resembling glue—hence the name glutin. 





rey 

What Constitutes a Perfect Bread Flour 
HE structure of the wheat grain under the 
microscope shows distinctly that the 
centre of the grain contains more starch and 
less gluten than the outer portion. While 
gluten is mingled throughout the grain, and 
also starch, we find a greater proportion of 
starch as we near the centre, and a greater 
proportion of gluten as we near the bran; 
which proves at once that to make a perfect 
bread flour, one containing all the elements 
of nutrition, the whole grain must be used. 
Flour consists of gluten, starch, a little 
dextrin, sugar and mineral matter —the 
mineral matter more or less according to the 
color of the flour; white flours contain less 

than those made from the whole grain. 

In this country many varieties of wheat are 
grown, but for the purpose of bread making 
two kinds only need be considered: the hard 
‘spring ’’ wheat, that is sown in the spring 
and harvested during the late summer; and 
the softer winter wheat, sown in the late 
fall and harvested the next summer. A flour 
blended from both these wheats is considered 
best. The greater proportion of ‘spring ’”’ 
the greater amount of gluten, which makes it 
more expensive from a money standpoint and 
more valuable as an article of food. For the 
proper development of bone and tissue, for 
nursing mothers and growing children, whole 
wheat flour is indispensable. With our pres- 
ent process of milling we get a greater pro 
portion of gluten from a given quantity of 
wheat than we did from the old-fashioned 
‘*burr’’ system, but to preserve the color of 
the flour, to please the eyes of housewives, 
the outside layers of the grain, containing the 
mineral matter, are rejected. 

ep 
Why We Should Butter Our Bread 

HITE flour contains gluten in about the 
same proportion as whole wheat flour, 
but is deficient in mineral matter. The 
albuminoids or gluten consist of vegetable 
albumin, casein, glutin and diastase. The 
latter being an enzym has the power of chang- 
ing or transforming starch into sugar. Wheat 
contains both nitrogenous and carbonaceous 
foods in about the proper proportion to 
nourish all the elements of the body; hence, 
wheat is often called a typical or perfect 
food. Our present system of milling also 
rejects the germ which is rich in oil, but for- 
tunately we have the habit of buttering our 

bread. 

For bread making choose flour which is 
slightly granulated and of a rich yellow color. 
To test, make a dough from half a cupful of 
flour and water to moisten; knead and work 
it well; form it into a biscuit, and pull it into 
halves. If the flour is good the dough will 
break and crack. If poor it will stretch and 
break without a sound. Again, take a hand- 
ful of the dry flour and press it firmly; if when 
you open the hand it falls apart quickly and 
is grainy it is good bread, biscuit and muffin 
flour. If it is bluish white, packs, and retains 
the shape of the hand after pressure, it may 
be used for pastry and cakes, but will never 
make good bread. Avoid all flour which has 
a bluish white or grayish tint. 

ep 
To Make a Perfect Loaf of Bread 
HOLE wheat flour should be dark brown, 
free from large particles of bran, and 
rather coarse or granulated. Graham flour in 
these days is composed largely of white flour 
and bran with a small proportion of farina or 
middlings. The bran particles being large 
irritate the intestines, and prevent the diges- 
tion and absorption of the other foods. 

Different sorts of flour require different 
amounts of moisture. For this reason I will 
give the quantity of liquid and yeast required 
and allow the housewife to decide the quan- 
tity of flour required to make a dough. 

Batters are of two kinds: a thin batter 
pours from a spoon, a thick baiter drops from 
a spoon. A dough is a mixture sufficiently 
thick to take out on to a board and knead. 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL LESSONS 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


IV—Bread Making 


The liquids used may be milk, milk and 
water, or all water, or whey. The French 
prefer a mixture of milk and water, and they 
certainly make perfect bread. To make a 
perfect loaf avoid shortening and sugar and 
do not use potatoes. The common flours con- 
tain sufficient starch without potatoes. If 
milk is used it must be scalded and cooled to 
prevent souring. Salt actsasa guard keeper, 
protecting or holding the too rapid action of 
the yeast. Sugar increases the rapidity of 
fermentation, but spoils the flavor of bread 
unless great care is taken. If one is not 
quite sure of the yeast add a little sugar. 
Good yeast does not require it. 
ee) 

Why Bread is Sometimes Sour 
ye is a plant belonging to the fungi 

(those plants devoid of the green color- 
ing matter, chlorophyl), of the genus saccha- 
romyces, 80 called because they live in sac- 
charine or sugar solution, converting a large 
percentage of the sugar into alcohol. The 
lightness of bread is due to this alcoholic 
fermentation. 

There are many varieties of these plants, 
but one only need here be considered —the 
saccharomyces cerevisia, the ordinary yeast 
ofcommerce. Togeta large quantity of yeast 
into a small space the yeast is pressed or 
mashed, and sold under the name of ‘‘ com- 
pressed yeast.’’ In home-made yeast, as well 
as in ‘‘ salt-rising’’ bread, we have another 
variety of yeast, one quite common, but not 
as strong a ferment. Pasteur thought this 
saccharomyces minor. All these plants 
grow by budding, and the dough or batter 
in which they grow may be considered as the 
soil from which they get nourishment. When 
well nourished the parent cell is capable of 
giving off several plants in succession, pro- 
ducing during the growth carbon dioxid, 
which, held by the glutin, causes the dough 
to rise. If fermentation is allowed to pro- 
gress too far the reproductive energy is ex- 
hausted. The cells break up; the dough 
falls and we have acetic fermentation. And 
as a natural consequence the bread is sour. 
This is due to two causes: the bread has 
been standing too long, or too much yeast has 
been added to the quantity of dough. 


As 


re) 
Bread Should be Set in the Daytime 

T IS better, of course, to make bread in the 
daytime. If compressed yeast is used this 
is easily accomplished, as three hours is quite 
long enough for the whole process from the 
beginning to the baking. If the bread is 
sponged over night the temperature cannot be 
controlled, and much less yeast must be used. 

Yeast cakes are made by mixing cornmeal 
with yeast. The plant throughout the cake 
is in a dormant condition, but will grow when 
put again into the proper soil, as the dough. 
Moist yeasts decompose quickly. Compressed 
cakes will not keep over seven or eight days. 

In whole wheat flour we have also a dia- 
static action which is busy converting the 
starch into sugar while the yeast is breaking 
the sugar down in alcoholic fermentation. 
For this reason whole wheat bread can be 
made in less time than white bread, and under 
the same conditions will be more porous. 

In making the sponge (a batter), after all 
the ingredients are together, beat vigorously. 
This stretches the glutin and makes it whiter, 
thoroughly incorporates the materials, hy- 
drates the starch and entangles air into the 
dough. The kneading of dough must be 
thoroughly and slowly done to distribute the 
fermentation and break up the large bubbles 
of carbon dioxid (C On). In well-kneaded 
bread the glutin is sufficiently elastic to hold 
a large quantity of the gas, which in baking, 
with the alcohol, is driven off. 

If the oven is too hot a crust quickly forms: 
upon the bread, preventing the escape of the 
gas. This also forms a non-conductor, pre- 
venting the heat from entering the centre of 
the loaf. Bread not thoroughly baked is un- 
wholesome. If the fire is not hot enough the 
€ Oz escapes quickly before the cells are 
sufficiently hardened and the bread falls. 








Why Bread Dough Sometimes Falls 
HE question is frequently asked, ‘‘ Why 
does my bread fall after being put into 
the oven?’’ It falls because the bread is too 
light and the oven too cold. Again, if the 
bread is very light and the oven too cold the 
second stage of fermentation will be reached 
in the oven and the bread will sour. This 
acetic stage follows so quickly the alcoholic 
that small loaves of bread, just light, must 
be baked at a high temperature. 

Bread should be covered during the time 
of standing, before baking, with a perfectly 
clean cloth, or better still, the ordinary tin 
cover of the bread-raising pan, and at an 
even temperature of 75° Fahrenheit. When 
taken from the oven it should be turned out 
to cool on a rack or sieve in a position where 
the air will circulate around each loaf. 
Bread, to keep well, to be palatable and 
wholesome, should cool as quickly as possible. 
Two loaves may be taken from the oven at 
the same time; one cooled quickly, the other 
covered and cooled slowly. The first will 
keep sweet and fresh for a long time, the 
second will more than likely become sour and 
mould after standing for two or three days. 
When the bread is cold put it away in a per- 
fectly clean tin box, and keep the box in a 
light, dry closet. Mould and rust grow 
quickly in damp, dark places. Sunshine is 
an enemy to disease, and forms of mould are 
diseases peculiar to bread. 

on 
Twentieth Century Bread 

UT one pint of milk to heat into a double 
boiler. When hot remove from the fire, 

and when lukewarm, 98° Fahrenheit, add a 
pint of water. Add half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a small compressed yeast cake dissolved in a 
quarter of a cupful of cold water. Stir in 
sufficient whole wheat flour to make a batter 
that will drop from a spoon. Beat continu- 
ously for five minutes. Cover and stand in 
a warm place, 75° Fahrenheit, for two hours 
and a half. Then add slowly sufficient flour 
to make a dough. Take this out on a board 
and knead continuously for ten minutes. 
Add a little flour from time to time to prevent 
the sticking. When the dough is sufficiently 
elastic, springs back upon pressure, make it 
into four loaves. Put each loaf into a small 
square pan. Cover and stand ina warm place 


for three-quarters of an hour, or until the | 


dough has doubled its bulk and is light. 
Brush the top with water; this softens the 
crust, allowing the gases and moisture to 
escape. Bake ten minutes at a temperature 
of 360° Fahrenheit, then lower the tempera- 
ture to 300°, and bake thirty minutes. 


es 
How White Bread Should be Made 


CALD the milk and prepare the liquid the 
same as for whole wheat bread. After 
you have added the yeast begin to stir in suf- 
ficient white flour to make a batter that will 
drop from the spoon. Beat thoroughly for five 
minutes, then continue adding flour until you 
have a dough. Take out on a board and 
knead continuously for from ten to fifteen 
minutes. When the dough is soft and elastic 
and without stickiness put it into a bowl; 
cover and stand in a warm place, 75° 
Fahrenheit, for three hours. The dough will 
now be very light and porous. Turn it out 
carefully on the board; cut into four loaves, 
mould into shape; place at once, cover the 
pans and stand in the same warm place for 
one hour. Brush the top of each loaf with 
water and bake in a quick oven, 360° 
Fahrenheit, for thirty-five or forty minutes. 
m 

Bread Made with Home-Made Yeast 
HIS bread is never to be recommended. 
Like “ salt-rising ’’ 
microscope it gives such a variety of bacteria 
and yeasts that it isobjectionable. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, however, home-made or 
dry yeasts are the only sort obtainable. 
Where this is the case use the following re- 
ceipt: Scald the milk, add the water and salt; 
to this add half a pint of home-made yeast, or 
one dry yeast cake that has been moistened in 
warm water. Now add flour to make a batter; 


beat thoroughly, cover, and stand in a warm | 
Next morning add flour | 


place over night. 
enough to make a dough; knead thoroughly 
and put at once into pans. When the dough 
is again light brush with water, and bake. 
Unless one is sure of the quality of the 
yeast a third standing is dangerous, frequently 
causing the bread to fall while in the oven. 


fe 


Next month Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lesson will treat of 
‘‘ Baking Powders and Quick Breads” 


Explaining just how the powders must be used. 


bread, under the 
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SOLD BY 
GROCERS 


A Sample Can and 
booklet will be sent 
you for 6c in stamps 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING CO. 
302 Kentucky Avenue 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CROFTS & REED oa 99 
Manufacturers of Soaps, Perfumes and Flavoring Extracts 6 | O | 
Direct from the Factory to the Consumer 
and guarsuteed pure. We offer any one ploce of faraltare lluatteted in thts advertioesieat ooh tee feline ine A One-Pound Bottle of CREOLIN-PEARSON makes 


and guarantee pure, W e offer: iny o ne piece ff irnit ire 1llustré ited in this advertisement with the followi £ 


list of articles (or the purchaser’s own selection) at the extremelylow price of $10, practically wholesale prices. 
FREE || Disinfectant — stronger than any in use 


with a $10 
assortment 









CHIFFONIER FREE with a $10 Assortment 


This Handsome Solid Oak Chiffonier, 4 ft. 2 in. high, with four 
drawers, golden oak finish, retail price of which is $10, included with 
ont additional charge with a $10 assortment of our Soaps, Perfumes 
and Ixtracts. 


hoxes Toilet Soap at 25 
boxes Carbolie at 2 
hoxes Wild Rose a 
boxes Fragrant Boug 
box Queen of Violets, 
box Olive Castile, . 
boxes Pine Tar at 25 cents, . 
roll Shaving, 

0 cakes Cotton at 8 cents, 

1) cakes Laundry at 5 cents, 

»kes. Pearl Washing Powde 

rottle 4 oz. White Row e, 
hottle (3 oz. Carnation I me, « 
hottle 3 oz. Crabapple Perfume, . 
hottie ‘4 oz. Violet, 

jar ¢ ee delly, 


cents, ° . 81.00 
. ° 75 


ts, . 









The sanitary condition of the home is of an importance not fully 
realized by the average housekeeper. It matters not how well 
ordered your surroundings are, you are constantly in need of a safe 
disinfectant and deodorizer for your bedroom, nursery, kitchen, 
toilet, bathroom, cellar and stable. 


CREOLIN-PEARSON 


Is the Greatest Disinfectant, Deodorant and Germ Destroyer Known 





cents, 
pt at 25 ce nts, 


St ee Se ee 











at Th ce ents 
fi 








‘a ° 
hottle 2 oz. Lemon Extract, . 
hottle 2 oz, Standard Vanilla, 





Used for more than a quarter of a century by almost every hospital 
in the world, and was the official and sole disinfectant used at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. Also used at the Galveston Flood. 


$10.00 
Retail value of premium, . ° . - 19.09 This Rich, Handsome Rocker 


Total value of premium and goods, . . 820.00 ' Quartered oak, polish finish, It 


We give you both for ps i . $10.00 has seven springs in the seat, and Medical Authorities Endorse It— Every Druggist Sells It 
Buy soaps at wholesale. Soaps boughtin quantity 15 covered in beautiful shades of Two Sizes . 50c and $i 00 


and dried last from 25 per ct. to 50 per ct. longer. Silk Damask. 


PREMIUM OMITTED IF DESIRED AND $10 ASSORTMENT SENT FOR $5 ‘“‘WARNING ! Fovsono's An interesting beckiot called 





and worth- “Health Hints” will be sent 
Any family who finds this list includes more than they wish at one time can easily arrange to dispose of any : less imitations of CREOLIN- FREE to every person who will 
part to friends at list prices. By this plan you secure our lowest prices on goods you keep and the premium PEARSON are in the market. 
lor wou week, , < send us name and address ona 
7. n order to protect the Medical talcard. The booklet i 
A LADY WRITES: “I received my last box of soap and herewith send express money-order for same. The premium, Profession and the Public pes as care, e booklet is filled 
‘Royer Bros. 1847' knives, forks and spoons, greatly surpassed my expectation; all my friends were surprised. All the premiums against fraud, I have placed with valuable suggestions on 
you sent are more chan itisfactory; first, the * silver tea set’; then the * white iron bed,’ and last but not least the ‘ Roger Bros.’ set.” 


Creolin-Pearson under control the sanitary care of the home. 
of Messrs. Merck & Co., New 


York, Their signature thus : CREOLIN- 
PEARSON 


NEW YORK . 13-19 
is placed around the ; University 
neck of every genu- ee: “ Place 


ine bottle. Refuse 
NEW YORK 


‘ ‘ t d thi an 
We do not require cash with order, but. send gverything 
guaranteeing perfect satisfaction. If you prefer to se *nd cash w ith x 
order, we will send in addition 50c. worth of any article on our list. 


Desk or Couch FREE with a $10 Assortment 


Our Special Desk Offer, A practical and handsome desk, 53 in, 
high and 30 in. wide. Solid oak throughout and constructed in the 
best possible manner. French bevel plate mirror,6x LO in. Brass 
curtain rod beneath desk, Lid fitted with lock and key, and the 
interior with 
aunple pigeon- 
holes. Carving 
on lid is cut(not 
pres ed) out of 
solid ouk,. It is 
golden oak 


all others, 
William Pearson.” 





finish. 
These are 
rich, artistic 
Couch is 28 in. wide, 76 in. long. Tlard wood and useful 
frame, 28 best steel springs, spring edge, mat A £ 
’ : 4 ’ : 1€Ce€Ss O, 
tress tufted, corded fringe, upholstered in three es “4 , 
colored velour. furniture 





Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue of complete list of premiums, together with description and prices 
of our Superior Soaps, Perfumes and Extracts. Free Samples of ‘Toilet Soaps for 2-ceut stamp. 


it ie 9 AUSTIN AVENUE 
oe, Club Order Plan CROFTS & REED, . CHICAGO, ILL. 




















IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


ARTS AND CRAFTS, OLD SILVER AND CHINA, 















A mayazine devoted to the Home — its 





tAD 


The House Beautiful 


An illustrated monthly magazine which gives you 
the world’s best authorities on every feature of 
making a house beautiful, It is invaluable for either 
mansion or cottage. /t shows you wherein /asle goes 
farther than money. \ts teachings have saved costly 
furnishings from being vulgar; and, on the other 
hand, thousands of inexpensive houses are exquisite 
examples of superb taste from its advice. It presents 
its information interestingly and in a very plain, prac- 
tical way. Everything illustrated, 


building, decoratiny, furnishing,econom z aad nae : 
ics, social lif 1 New Studles monthly, ANTIQUE Ft KNITURE, PHE CARE OF FLOWERS, 
by Mr. Keith, like his designs pu ished LANDSCAPE GARDENING, ORIENTAL RUGS, 
in ibs og ADIES Home JOURNAL, 7. SucCESSFUL HousES, AMERICAN ARTISTS, 
of ich wa ult over 600 times, J | re . . > - 
melee sorte ag : copy, $1.00 year KTCHINGS AND OLD PRINTS 
Our latest books piving views, sizes, costs, etc., are 
} 


108 Studiesof Sum. Cot'gs 81. 0 1 4 ('st'g ¢ 81600 to 82000, $1.00 
69 Brick & Comb'n Houses, 1.00 166 © #200019 82500, 1 
17 Vracticable Stables, 2. 50e 138 © 8250010 3000, 1 
20 Double Houses. Plats. ke. 506 140 © S000 To BIN00, 1.00 
61 Cottawes, less than BSOO, 506 iit * 81000 and upd, 1 
65 Costing $500 to 81200, 506 17 Model Schoolhouses, . 1. 
ot * $1200 to B1G00, 506¢ 30 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 








Des. No. 68 
as built in Trenton, N. J. 

: Cost, complete, #2950 
THE KEITH CO., 404 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


No. 20—PERFECTION LAWN FENCE 





It costs $2.00 per year. But to have you test its value, for 50 

we will send it to you for four Suture months, together 
with our Album of the House Beautiful, being illustrations 
from issues of two years back. Enclose 50c. and address 


HERBERT 8, STONE & CO., Room 21, 11 Eldredge Court, Chicago 





“ARLINGTON 


Automatic casiner 91775 


Olontal “Spirits Acme of Sewing Machine Perfection 


The HEAD is of standard, perfect, everlasting construc- 
TRADE MARK tion. Sews ANYTHING, from silk to coarsest fabrics. The 
















2 < | ATTACHMENTS are the most complete and finest made; of 
A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling high-grade steel, beautifully nickel-plated, affording Greatest 
and clear as crystal. Variety of Work. The STAND is SALL-BEARING, eliminates 


The above cut represents one of our 


T : or ee hafi lisl . —— 1 coffee all friction, and with it fatigue. This means rest to the house- 

‘ > me rnc i Law > "eS d f he ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dis les, tea and colice keeper and increased earning-capacity to the wage-worker. 
many patterns In Lawn Fences, usec or urns, etc Easiest running aud almost nolseless. The WOODWORK 
L: wns, Priv: 4 Parks anc Cemeteries. t nh . P is the handsomest made — quarter-sawed oak, piano polish. 
iwns, Private 1 I Cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. A Handsome Piece of Furniture, The AUTOMATIC Lift and 


is ornamental, durable and cheap. We 
also manufacture the 


VICTOR ALL-WIRE FIELD FENCE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CO, 
Anderson, Ind. 


fraahi ’ » tee ¢ P ‘ » _ Drop Lever permits its opening and closing by the mere 
A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes ee a eed 2 ee ee 


Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. SENT ON THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL $4775 
Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. Gunsentesd toe 20 Ceans. Petes, 

Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits hn stock send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by express, carriage paid. 
We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us 
the name of your dealer. 





You may order from this advertisement to-day and we 
will refund money if dissatisfied. Or write for our free 
$2-page catalog showing all styles and samples of work. 


Other Machines rom + gs to $25. 00. 250,000 sold. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT ate te Soe Msasoae Col 


? CASH BUYERS’ U NION, Dept. A- 8, © hicago 
ee wilt unis es AM Te" qi 3 aM | 


) ‘FR EE: OUR 1901-1902 CATALOGUE ig Money state ox seond. fee yor | A ee AFTER YOUR OWN HEART 























advertising at Wholesale Prices own cards, ‘Bec. , with a % 


' f s ‘ ¥ us ~ SOOO BOOKS Press. Larger size for circu- 
SOE he ANG elie te EN: AN SERN - - ae ——— sent free to your address. stage 5 cents. All books carried 
IN 16 colors our free book shows the “ FAMOUS in stock, One price tu eve 5 ody. We save you money 
7 MARYLAND” CARPETS, WALL ag — THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
(yt RES LUGS IRAPERIES, *RAMED 4 RES, , 
B i ANKE es “ oo ae . SEW m4, “MAC HINES AND 266-268 W abash Avenue ; Chicago 
SPECIAL PIES IN UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE. These Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 


lars, books, newspapers, $18. 
lith yraph 





Type setting easy, printed 
rules. Send stamps for sam 
ples, catalogue of presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 


The Press (o., Meriden, Conn, 








enable you to make an intelligent 
ction. 





are shown, and the Mill prices are 


siderally below retail prices. 





Carpets sewed free, wadded lining fur- 
nished without charge and freight pre- 
paid on all the above merchandise. 


Our New Books, “ Modern Homes,” show many different plans for 
all kinds of houses. Each house has distinctive features and per- 
fect floor plans. Views of exteriors. Ideas of Exquisite Inside 
Effeets and exact guaranteed cost. Send for them, Prices are ‘ 


Our General Catalogue of 480 pages costs $1.25 to print and not going to be ang lowes. Start now. We prepare special plans 
sce tage ie ate nteagaa concer yah peg o Be overytnenet Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and learn veers for any Biad of a building. Send us your ideas. Exc apueess 
‘ = : tas ‘Wear. 19 0 —_ 95 10 x 1434 in., are de- about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits range of architectural possibilities due to us having offices in 
: “§ Se Seenenies Gnd SAEs 22 > pe See, SO = are saved .~ Satisfacti ; are -ed , “g > th sa different parts of the country and adopting the popular ideas from 
alge pil DSS Seif 0g th is catalogue is sent to you for are saved to you. pa atisrac tion is guaranteed, or you can return the different sections. We have a large corps of experts at our differ- 
10c, whie h 10¢ you deduct from your first order of 81. 00. purchase and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the ent offices, so as to give complete architectural service, including 
Addre this way: larvest ass f buggies re hat s, and tl high- superintendence in _ direction. 
argest assortment of buggies, surreys, pha@tons, and other high - : 

. . Write for our bo . * Modern Homes,” to-day, no two alike, 

JULIUS HINES & SON, maine, Md., os 425 grade vehicles, as well as harness and other horse accessories, in one book for $1.00; two books for $1.50; three books for $2.00, Send 


America. Write for the catalogue to-day. 50 cents additional with your book o irder for the * ‘American Builder 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS Co. ; and Decorator,” monthly, for one year; regular price $1.00, Full 
: of good suggestions. 
ST. wes x | MO.., ite sarest office, § COLUMBUS, 0.. bie LS ,, Park Stanhope, Price THE CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING CO. 
P.O. Box 545 Write to nearest office. 4 P.0. Box 772 $54.20, Shipment from Columbus. 712 American Trust Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1112 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 512 Carleton Bldg., St. Louls, Mo. 
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Receipts I am Asked For 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Ouestions of interest to housekeepers will be answered every month, but 
inquirers must give their names and addresses. Correspondents wishing 
replies by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


ao 








O STEW a chicken, cut it at the joints, making two 
pieces of each leg; cut the breast into halves, and also 
the back; you should make eleven pieces in all. Put 
the dark meat into the bottom of your stewing-pan and 
the white meat on top; just cover with boiling water; 
bring quickly to boiling point; boil for five minutes, 
and push to the back part of the stove, where it cannot again 
boil, and keep it there until the meat is tender. A chicken a year 
old will require one hour to cook; two years old, two hours. If 
it boils hard it will be tough. When the meat is half done add a 
teaspoonfu! of salt. When ready to serve dish the chicken carefully. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour into a saucepan; 
mix. Add one pint of the water in which the chicken was stewed — 
in fact, you will only have about this much at the end of the cooking. 
Stir until boiling; add a dash of pepper; take from the fire, and add 
the yolk of an egg slightly beaten, and strain it over the chicken. 
Garnish the dish with tiny baked dumplings. 


To Serve Rice as a Vegetable it should be boiled in plain 
water, each grain swollen to twice its original size and no two grains 
sticking together. Serve perfectly plain and dry, like a great plate 
of snow. To get these results wash the rice through several waters; 
then throw into a large kettle of boiling water, allowing fully two 
quarts of water to each half pint of rice. Sprinkle the rice in slowly, 
that the water may not be chilled. The boiling must be rapid on 
account of the motion, not the heat. In this way the grains are 
washed apart. Boil rapidly, without covering the kettle, for twenty 
minutes, then drain in a colander. With a fork shake it up lightly, 
and place it at the oven door to dry. 


Rice Pudding. Put four tablespoonfuls of dry rice into two 
quarts of new milk; add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and, if you like, 
half a cupful of stoned raisins. Stand this mixture in a moderate 
oven and cook slowly for an hour and a half, stirring down the light 
crusts as fast as they form for at least an hour; then allow a thin 
brown crust to form. 


Sago Jelly. Soak half a pint of sago in one quart of cold water 
for an hour; then stand it over hot water to cook slowly until the sago 
is transparent; add half a tumblerful of currant jelly, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and fold in the well-beaten whites of four eggs. 
Turn this into a mould, and stand aside to harden. Serve witha soft 
custard. 


Apple Tapioca. Soak half a pint of granulated tapioca in a quart 
of water for half an hour; then add a pint of boiling water; cook 
slowly until perfectly transparent. Have ready an earthen baking- 
dish half filled with apples that have been pared, cored and quartered ; 
sprinkle with four tablespoonfuls of sugar; and pour over the tapioca. 
Sprinkle the top of the tapioca with sugar and bake in a moderate 
oven for thirty minutes. Serve either hot or cold with milk or cream. 


Manioca or Tapioca Cream. Soak half a cupful of granulated 
tapioca or manioca in one quart of cold milk for thirty minutes; then 
cook ina double boiler until each grain istransparent. Separate three 
eggs; beat the yolks with four tablespoonfuls of sugar; add them to 
the hot mixture; cook for just a moment. Take from the fire and 
pour slowly while hot into the well-beaten whites of the eggs; add 
a teaspoonful of vanilla, and when cool turn into the serving-dish 
The manioca should be creamy and not sufficiently hard to require 
sauce. 


Chocolate Charlotte. Moisten four tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
with half a cupful of cold milk; add slowly one pint of hot milk; 
cook in a double boiler until smooth and thick; add four ounces of 
chocolate that has been melted over hot water, and half a cupful of 
sugar; take from the fire and add a teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour this 
while hot into the well-beaten whites of three eggs; turn at once into 
a mould and stand away tocool. Serve with a soft custard made from 
the yolks of the three eggs, a quart of milk and four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; flavor with vanilla. 


Arrowroot Float. Moisten four level teaspoonfuls of Bermuda 
arrowroot in half a cupful of cold water; then add hastily a pint of 
boiling water; bring to boiling point. Take from the fire; add half 
a cupful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of bitter almond extract, and 
pour while hot into the well-beaten whites of four eggs. Cover the 
bottom of a deep glass dish with sliced canned peaches. Just at 
serving time pour over them half a pint of cream, and arrange the 
cold arrowroot float neatly over the top. 


Eggnog. Separate one egg; beat the white to a stiff froth; drop 
into it the yolk and beat again. Pour over it slowly half a pint of 
scalding milk; pour the mixture from one tumbler to another for just 
a moment; add a teaspoonful of cane sugar and it is ready to use. 


Orange Sponge Cake. Separate six eggs; beat the yolks until 
creamy; add gradually half a pint of powdered sugar; when the last 
of the sugar has been added beat the whole for ten minutes. Sift a 
pint of pastry flour with a level teaspoonful of baking powder three or 
four times. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth; stir half of 
the whites into the sugar and eggs, then sprinkle in gradually half of 
the flour, then the remaining half of the whites, and the last half of 
the flour. Turn into a shallow, square baking-pan that has been 
greased and lined with greased paper, and bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. While this is baking put half a pint of milk into a 
double boiler. Moisten a tablespoonful of cornstarch with a little cold 
milk; add it to the hot milk; cook until thick. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs with three tablespoonfuls of sugar; add to the hot corn- 
starch; cook for just a moment; take from fire; add the grated yellow 
rind of half an orange, and turn the mixture out to cool. When the 
cake is done and cooled cut it directly inte halves. Spread the cus- 
tard mixture over one half, and turn over the other. Put into a bowl 
a cupful of sifted confectioners’ sugar; add the grated yellow rind of 
the remaining half of the orange, two tablespoonfuls of orange juice 
and about a tablespoonful of boiling water. The sugar must be sim- 
ply moistened. Stand this over the fire for just an instant until it 
begins to soften down, then pour it over the.top of the cake; smooth 
quickly and stand away to cool. 





According to Miss Parloa. 


By Maria Parloa 


Hlousehold questions will be answered each month, but inquirers must 
give their names and addresses. Correspondents wishing replies by mail 
should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


ONTINUING my article of last month on the care of floors 
I will give directions for waxing and oiling them. I 
want to say, however, that unless one is willing to do 





the floors. Properly done, nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than a well waxed or oiled floor. The rock on 
which most people split is the use of too much wax or oil, and not 
enough hard rubbing. The boards for floors should be well seasoned, 
and planed on both sides. The planing on the under side is to pre- 
vent the wood from absorbing moisture. The boards should be made 
from one-and-a-quarter-inch plank and be tongued and grooved. This 
floor should be laid over another of cheaper wood. 
it, put felt between these two floors to deaden sounds. The boards 
being tongued and grooved there will be no cracks between them. 


Method of Waxing a Floor. Have the floor prefectly clean and 
the room free from dust. Put the can of wax in a pan of hot water. 
Put a thin coating of the soft wax on a woolen cloth and rub into the 
boards, rubbing one board at a time and with the grain of the wood. 
Renew the wax from time to time, being careful not to get any hard 
pieces on the cloth. Let the floor rest an hour or more, then rub witha 
weighted brush until the surface is smooth and brilliant. Nowpina 
woolen cloth on the brush and go over the floor again. All the rub- 
bing must be done with the grain of the wood, and there must not be 
a particle of superfluous wax on the floor. Purchase the prepared 
wax, or dissolve one pound of wax in a pint of turpentine. 


How to Oil Floors. Have the floor perfectly clean and the room 
free from dust. If the boards are new and it is desired that they be 
saturated with the oil, use a paint-brush and warm, boiled linseed oil. 
Dip the brush in the oil and work it into the boards the same as if 
putting paint on. Close the room for a fewhours. Cover a weighted 
brush with a clean woolen cloth; rub the boards with this until they are 
smooth and free from oil. 
several times. For ordinary oiling, use one-half boiled linseed oil 
and one-half turpentine. Moisten a cloth with this mixture and rub 
into the boards. After a few hours, polish. I use paraffine oil and 
turpentine for a polish when I do not want the wood much darkened. 
Paraffine oil is almost free from gummy substances, and therefore 
does not attract nor hold dust. A gill of paraffine oil mixed with a 
quart of kerosene will give a good polish to a floor. 


The Mending-Basket and Sewing:-Machine 


HERE are few busy women who have not done some kinds of 
mending on the sewing-machine. Few, however, realize how 
satisfactorily many kinds of darning can be done. Following the sug- 
gestions of a bright California woman I have been doing all kinds of 
mending on my sewing-machine, and I give the result to my JOURNAL 
readers. I have found that the work may be done in about one-third 
of the time it would require to do it by hand. 


Points to Remember: The machine must be two-threaded. A 
one-thread machine will not do the work. For thin, fine material use 
fine thread; for coarse material the thread may be between eighty and 
sixty, nothing coarser. When darning colored goods let the cotton 
or silk be the same color as the material to be darned. Hold the 
work smooth, and guide it the same as in ordinary stitching. When 
turning the work be sure that the needle is well in the goods. If 
the needle is lifted above the cloth a loop of thread will rest on the 
darned surface. For thin material loosen the presser foot screw and 
shorten the stitch; for heavy material do not loosen the presser foot. 
Set the stitch fairly long. 


Darning Household Linen, Loosen the presser foot screw, 
shorten the stitch, thread the machine with fine cotton—about one 
hundred. Put the thin, frayed or torn place in position, holding it 
smooth, but being careful not to draw it. Begin the stitching a little 
beyond the damaged place. For places that are worn thin or frayed 
put in rows of stitching, close together. Cross these with other rows 
of stitching; this will give a smooth, fine texture. 
decided holes in the article baste a piece of Brussels net, or thin 
muslin, on the wrong side and darn the same as on a worn surface. 
If it is a slit or any kind of a tear hold the edges together as you 
guide the work, and stitch back and forth, having the rows of stitching 
wide apart. Cross this stitching with other rows a little closer. If 
the mended place looks thin, where the edges are brought together, 
put two or three rows of stitching up and down the length of the rent. 


What May be Done with Underwear. Straight tears in under- 
wear may be mended in the same manner as tears in sheets, etc. 
Torn embroideries can be held together, or, if the tears are large, may 
be lightly basted and then darned the same as household linen. Parts 
of garments that are worn thin can have a piece of thin muslin basted 
on the worn part, and then be stitched over until the article is as firm 
as when new. Cotton, silk and woolen undervests and drawers may 
be darned the same as table linen, but great care must be taken to 
keep the fabric drawn out smooth. When these garments are worn 
thin at the knees or in the seat, a piece of an old garment of the 
same kind can be basted smooth on the worn place, and then be 
darned over. If the old garment is not available use some kind of 
net; for white or cream color, Brussels net is very good. 

Stockings, because of their shape, cannot be darned in the feet, but 
at the knees, where children wear them so rapidly, and near the 
top, where they are frequently injured by the garters, they may be 
darned neatly and quickly en the machine. If there is a large hole 
baste a piece of net on the under side, and then darn thickly over this. 


Men’s, Women’s and Boys’ Cloth Garments. Tears and worn 
places in cloth fabrics can be darned most satisfactorily on the sewing- 
machine. Thread the machine with silk or cotton of the same color as 
thefabric. Do not loosen the presser foot; have the stitch of moderate 
length; darn the same as household linen, but the rows of stitching 
must be very close. Where the fabric is worn thin baste a piece of the 
same kind of goods on the wrong side, and darn over it. If there is 
none of the same material a piece of net or muslin will answer. If the 
colors in the fabric are mixed have the upper thread of the machine of 
the most pronounced color and the under thread of the minor color. 


the work properly it will be better to varnish or paint | 


If you can afford | 


It may be necessary to change the cloth | 
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No sudden 
temperature drops 


in small hours of the night 
where Hot-Water System 
is used. The large body of 
water in the system con- 
tinues to evenly distribute 
its heat for hours even 
should the fire have gone 
out. 


Uniform and healthful. 
Baby is safe from croup! 
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Send for our valuable booklet 
‘*The Homes Successful’’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 
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CHICAGO 








What does a 
chimney do to a 
lamp? 

MAcBETH’S 1s 
the making of it. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 












** The Aristocracy of Crackerdom ’’ 
A crisp, tasty cracker for particular 
people. Made just as it was 50 years 
ago. Old-fashioned, wood-heated ovens. 
Old-fashioned methods of mixing. A 
cracker that is in a class all by itself. 
Particularly dainty to serve with 
Soups and Salads. 

If your grocer doesn’t have it send direct. 
8-Pound Box by Prepaid Express, 50 Cents 
10 Pounds by Prepaid Express, $1.50 
CHATLAND & LENHART 
Brownsville, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA 


Via Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
railways. Daily and personally conducted excursions to California 
and Oregon. Special attention to organizing family parties. 
Scenery unrivaled. Shortest time en route. Low-rate tickets. 


Write W. Bb. KNISKERN, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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OF “ENERGY” 
The Analysis of Postum Food Coffee 


“Since I left off drinking coffee 
and began using Postum Food 
Coffee, my digestion has so im 
proved that I can eat things which 
I have been unable to use for years. 

“I find by inquiry that numbers of 
my friends have been helped by 

using Postum instead of ordinary 
coffee. It is evident that coffee 
has been a poison tome. I was 
only induced to break off, by the 
order of my physician.” Mrs, 
l*. Hl. Monine, 55 EK, Newton 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘There is a reason why Postum 





Food Coffee restores the 
chronic coffee drinker to good 
health again. ‘The: i 
by Dr. B. F. Davenport. of 
Boston, New  England’s 
famous analytical chemist, 
is: Moisture, 5.85 per cent.; 
Bone forming substance, 4.61 
per cent.; Cellulose, 8.70 per 
cent.; kat and tlesh form 
ing substances, 14.73 
per cent.; knergy 
producing sub- 
stances, 66.11 
per cent. 
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\. order to keep 
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see that the 
change is 
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In * 1847" the spoons made by * Rogers” were the best 
in style and quality that could be produced. To-day 


ce 
1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
goods are made in the old-fashioned wearing quality of 
years ago, but in the most dainty designs of modern 
times. Ask for 78g7 Rogers Bros.’—take no substitute 
Leading dealers sell them. Send for catalogue No. 61 R,. 







































PRNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor 


Inver to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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Bigger Box 
Same Price 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
BRILLIANT, CLEAN 
EASILY APPLIED 
ABSOLUTELY 

ODORLESS 


inet 


Liquid — 
a Better Yet ! 
Fireproof ! ! 











| Seamless 


Pillow Tubing 


REQUIRES HEMMING 
ONLY 
Doing away with the overhand 
seam. With it Pilluw Slips are 
easily made and laundered. 


Widths: 36, 42,45 and 50 inches 


“CONTINENTAL” 
Brand 
FINEST QUALITY and EXTRA VALUE 


All Dry-Goods Dealers sel it 


Mfd. by Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me. 














Good Health for Girls 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions of general interest will be answered on this page every month, but inquirers must give theirnames and 
addresses, Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


ITHOUT thorough mastication of 
food perfect health is impossible. 
The care of the teeth should begin 
with the first set. 

The teeth should be examined at 
least twice a year by a competent 
dentist. They should be washed 
with lukewarm water before break- 

fast, after each meal and before retiring. 

There are so many excellent dentifrices that it is 
hard to decide which one is best. A good plan is to 
ask your dentist’s advice, as he is well acquainted 
with the particular character of your teeth. 
Precipitated chalk is always good, and may be 
rubbed about the gums after eating anything acid 
and also before retiring. It will relieve the sensi- 
tiveness of the teeth which is so common at the 
margin of the gums. An antiseptic is also indis- 
pensable. It helps to preserve the teeth and also 
keeps the breath sweet. 

An extremely important item in the care of the 
teeth is the use of dental floss always after eating. 
This, together with a soft orange-wood toothpick, 
will remove every particle of food from the teeth. 

Use a brush with bristles which are neither too 
stiff nor too soft, and brush the teeth on all sides, 





the inside as well as the outside, and do not neglect 
the flat crowns of the back teeth, for there are many 
crevices there where food may lodge. The brush is 
also useful in stimulating the circulation of the 
gums, but it needs gentle handling. 


A mouthful of milk of magnesia taken every | 


night before retiring, allowing it to penetrate into 
every nook and cranny of the mouth, will correct 
any tendency to acidity, and prevent the decay 
which comes from chemical decomposition. A 
noted medical writer advises an occasional cleaning 
of the teeth with common salt. The gums should 
also be rubbed. Do not allow tartar to accumulate 
upon the teeth as its effects are disastrous. 

Diet has an important bearing on the condition 
of the teeth. If gluten flour were substituted for 
the fine white flour in such common use dentists 
would fare badly. Coarse breads might well replace 
the ordinary white bread of daily use. 
—a tablespoonful in a glass of milk or water — con- 
tributes to the strength of the teeth. 

Avoid exposing the teeth to extremes of tempera- 
ture. Very hot and very cold substances have a 
tendency to crack the enamel. Never use a metal 
instrument of any kind in the mouth, and neither 
bite thread nor crack nuts with them. 


Some Questions I am Asked 


A Good Tooth Powder 

Will you please give a prescription for tooth 
powder ? ANN. 

Equal parts of precipitated chalk and powdered 
orris-root is a good dentrifice. To this may be 
added any flavoring essence that may be desired. 
“Parentheses” About the Mouth 

Is it possible to eradicate the lines of parenthesis 
which come at the corners of the mouth and which 
give such a forlorn and drawn-down expression ? 

B. . 8, 

Massage persevered in is the best remedy for 
these annoying wrinkles. Use at the same time 
almond oil or cold cream. Drink milk (hot but not 
boiled) and cream between meals. 


What to Do for a Red Nose 

I have had a red nose for three years and wish 
you would suggest something to help me. IT know 
that it comes neither from indigestion nor from tight 
lacing. ac 

The nose is very easily affected by various inter 
nal disorders, and it is always well to seek carefully 
forthe cause. The following lotion is excellent for 
local application: Powdered calamine, one drachm,; 
zinc oxide, one-half drachm; glycerine, one-half 
drachm; cherry laurel water, four ounces. This 
lotion should be shaken weil before using, and 
mopped on the tiose both morning and evening. 


Gray Hair in the “Twenties” 

Is there nothing I can do to keep my hair from 
turning gray? I think it is hereditary. Iam only 
twenty-seven years old, but have a few gray hairs 
about my temples. My hair is inclined to be oily 
and I wash it every two or three weeks. Is that too 
often ? COUNTRY GIRL. 


Massage your scalp with the finger-tips for five 
minutes morning and night. There is no remedy 
which will prevent the hair from turning gray. 
Only hair dye will change the gray hair back to its 
normal color, and of course you do not wish to use 
any dye. The best way is to gracefully accept these 
little trials that we cannot avoid. You do not wash 
your hair too often. 


Is Massage Beneficial ? 
Do you approve of massage ? B.G. 
Massage is of the greatest value in cultivating 
and preserving beauty. It stimulates all the tissues 
and organs to do their proper work, so that their 
nourishment is promoted, while their waste matter 
is carried off. 


How to Wash the Face 


Should the face be rubbed up or down when 
washed and dried ? Amy K. 


The face should always be rubbed upward when- 
ever it is bathed or wiped. 





SOME LITTLE HINTS 
EVER use a sponge 
for washing the face. 

A sponge cannot easily be 
kept clean and it offers a 


A Five-Minute 
Exercise 


SOME LITTLE HINTS 


T IS wellafter your bath 
to put on a pair of low 
sandals which can _ be 
loosely fastened about the 





home for microbes. 

Cocoa butter is made 
from the oil of the cocoa 
nut. 

Breathe deeply before, 
during and after all phys 
ical exercise. 

Oranges are a most val 
uable fruit. Orange juice 
allays thirst. and with few 
exceptions is well borne 
by the weakest stomach. 
It is also a laxative, and 
if taken at night or before 
breakfast it will be found 
most beneficial. 

When you habitually 
bend over at the waist you 
press upon all the vital 
organs. ‘This faulty posi 
tion often gives rise to 
grave symptoms. 

In caring for the nails 
of the toes do not injure 
the spongy substance be 
low the nails as this is a 
protection against their 
growing into the quick. 

Undigested food is sure 





ankles. The normal 
shape of the foot is en- 
couraged by allowing its 
muscles full play. 

Shoes that have been 
wet and have become stiff 
and uncomfortable may 
be made soft and pliable 
by being thoroughly 
rubbed with vaseline. 

Starches are often pro- 
ductive of digestive 


sons of sedentary lives. 
Cold drinks are not 
necessary to relieve thirst. 
Indeed, very cold drinks 
are apt to increase the 
thirst. It is well toavoid 
drinking any liquid below 
a temperature of sixty de 
grees, and even a higher 
temperature is preferable. 
Hot drinks aid digestion. 
If you suffer from sleep- 
lessness get as much sun- 
shine and fresh air as 
possible. Avoid drugs. 
Sunshine is the best so- 





to generate impurities and 
even poisons which will 


some unpleasant form. 

The longer a blemish 
has existed the longer it 
will take to cure. But 
perseverance and care will 
work wonders. 


seventh rib. 


valuable antiseptic prop- 
erties. It is most useful 
in throat diseases. 


same manner, 





TO DEVELOP 
show their effects in The hands are 
lower ribs, so as to feel their move- 
ments. ‘The diaphragm is a strong 
muscular partition stretching across 
the body at the level of the sixth or 


Inhale deeply; then, without hold 
ing the breath, slowly expel it as 
completely as possible, making good 
The pineapple possesses use of the diaphragmatic muscle. 
Lie on the back and breathe in the 


porific that one can use. 
THE CHEST 


placed over the 


Wrinkles caused by an 
ill temper cannot be eradi- 
cated by treatment. The 
ill temper must be ban- 
ished before the wrinkles 
will disappear. 

If fresh air makes your 
face ache your teeth prob- 
ably need attention. 
Many troubles of the 
larynx and pharynx are 
caused by carious teeth. 











Lime-water | 





troubles, especially in per- | 
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of 
Ostermoor 


Mattress 


We have spent 
thousands of dollars 
in perfecting our 
handsome book, 
‘The Test of Time,” 
which we mail 
free. It tells 
about a product 
(Ostermoor Pat- 
ent Elastic Felt) 
and a process of 
manufacture on 
which every in- 
telligent man and 
woman shouldbe posted 
—whether they want a 
mattress or not. We 
want you to have this 
book. Send your name 
ona postal. Wedon’t 
ask you to buy, al- 
though we hope some 
day you will. 


Express Prepaid 
to Your Door 


We will also refund 
your money and pay 
return charges if afte 
thirty nights’ free trial 
it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t 
believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made— 

**no questions asked,” 










2 ft. Gin. wide, 25 lbs., $8.35 
\. 3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
\ 3 ft. Gin.wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 
|} 4 ft. wide, 40 lbs., 13.35 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 lbs., 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Maile in two parts 50 cts. extra, 
Special sizes at special prices. 


These Prices Include Express Charges 


POSITIVELY NOT FOR SALE BY ANY STORE 
MUST BE BOUGHT OF US DIRECT 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth Street New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 


Standard’ Baths 








































Would you like to have a 
dainty modern bathroom in 
your house if the price was 
within your reach ? 

Write us for our beautiful book, ““ MODERN 
BATHROOMS,” which contains many illus- 
trations of especially-designed interiors, and 
information of more than ordinary interest to 
home-builders. 


The bathroom shown above costs $130, 
Next month we will show one to cost $385. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
Box K, Pittsburg, Pa. 





























‘¢Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Foe 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


= Over 
110,000 
Established Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled te possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos deiivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square — West New York, N.Y. 


Years 
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Received 


Highest Award G O L D M E; DA 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas: it is better. The flavor is better, — 
full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: no ‘‘treatment’’ with 
alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. No flour, 
starch, ground cocoa shells, or coloring matter: nothing but the nutritive and 
digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Sample Can (1-4 pound) for 15 cents in stamps 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. B, BOSTON, MASS. 























Pond Pianos. 


Your Old Piano Will Help to 
Buy a New One. 


If you have an old piano that has 
outgrown its usefulness or that you 
would like to have replaced with a 
new and modern instrument, write 
us for terms of exchange. We will 
make you a liberal offer and guaran- 
tee yourentiresatisfaction. Wemake 
it easy to deal with us whether you 
have anold piano toexchange or not. 


OUR OFFER. 


We will ship on approval (anywhere in the 

{'nited States where we have no dealer), to be re- 

turned if unsatisfactory, we paying railway 

+ tn gad nag ways. Easy Payments, xiviny one to 

, wees three years to complete purchase, if desired. A 

Latest Model, 1902 Style of Case. personal letter answering all the special questions 

of your particular case, describing easy payment plans and quoting prices, sent free with Catalogue on 
receipt of your letter or postal card. Costs you nothing just to look at the Catalogue and prices. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 117 Boylston St., Boston. 








WHEN 
BEAUTY 
RULES 


the verdict 
favors 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


** Accurate to 
the Second ’’ 


“THE CARE 


These famous time-pieces are the most 
artistically built watches in the world. 
All our cases are designed and made in our 
own factory,and thereisaboutour watches 
an air of delicate strength, of dignified 
elegance, which instantly distinguishes 
them and appeals to every lover of the 
beautiful. Look for our 
name on the case and this 
trade-mark on the works, 


THE “400” 


The smallest watch in the 
world which 

aS willkeep 
time ac- 
curately. 


A most ente rtaining 
booklet. Will give 
you valuable informa- 
tion and save you an- 
neyance and_ repair 
bills. We send it with 
catalogue upon re- 


The Ladies’ 
Watch 
quest. Exact Size 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH COMPANY 
10 South Street, Canton, Ohio 


~ 
—— 











BURPEE’S SEEDS s52.22 BEST 


If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful 
flowers you should read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,—so well known as the “ Leading 
American Seed Catalogue.”” It is mailed FREE to all, Better send your address TO-DAY, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA 
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GIRLS PROBLEMS 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this nage, but inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


AOU need not apologize, girls, when 
you send your questions. They 
are always interesting to me, 
and important, because they 
affect you, and I am very happy 
in trying to be as helpful as I 
can in every case. More and 
more you seem to me a great circle of bright and 
clever young women, who ought to make every one 
about you happier and better. 





A First Visit to the City 

A country girl, with no experience away from 
home, I am going to the city for the first time to 
visit fashionable relatives. I am afraid I shall make 
mistakes through ignorance of city ways, and have 
almost resolved not to go. 


City and country ways among refined people do 
not materially differ. By all means accept this 
opportunity to broaden your outlook upon life. Do 
not think about yourself, and do not be afraid either 
to ask questions or to show pleasure. You will 
get along finely, and you would be most unwise to 
stay at home. 


Be Considerate of Old People 


Our grandmother has lately come to live with us. 
She is very cross and fretful, and is annoyed by our 
lively ways. Do you think we should put up with 
her queer moods ? 


If your grandmother is a member of the household 
her tempers must be borne with and her wishes 
indulged. Someold ladies have uncertain tempers, 
but young ladies should remember their own advan 
tages and be patient and kind. Put yourself in 
grandmother’s place,dear. Suppose you had given 
up the home in which you had been supreme, and had 
come, rather against your will, to live in your son’s 
house, where half a dozen young people did as they 
pleased. And fancy yourself a little lame, a little 
deaf, a little blind and very homesick! I do hope 
you are going tobe tolerant, yes, and sweet, to that 
grandmother whom you think is ** cranky.’’ 


Accept a Stepmother with Good Grace 


My dear mother died two years ago. I never 
thought my father would marry again, but next 
month he will bring home a bride. ‘There are six 
of us. [I am the oldest. My brothers are very 
angry, and say they will never notice a stepmother. 
I am furious, too, but am trying to keep the peace. 


Well, I pity the poor bride. But I trust your 


| sober second thoughts will be less belligerent, yours 


and your brothers’! The stepmother will certainly 
relieve you, as the oldest daughter, from a great 
deal of care and responsibility, and set you free to 
study, and to have much social pleasure. The 
peace of a home is a precious thing, and for your 
father’s sake, and to save your own self-respect, you 
should do as much as you can to make your new 
mother’s pathway smooth. 


This Girl is Unable to Choose 


Two men are coming to our house this winter, 
both professing a great admiration for me. Insome 
respects I like the younger one best. He is gay and 
clever, witty, handsome and attractive, and is always 
well dressed. ‘The older man is careless in dress, a 
thing I hate, is rather shy, slow of speech, and 
clumsy, but I think he would make the better hus- 
band. Which one do you advise me to accept ? 


Evidently you are not in the least in love with 


| either, and marriage without love is a profanation. 





Wait till your true knight comes before making so 
vital a decision. In the mean time, behave so that 
neither of these gentlemen shall commit himself by 
an offer, and be subjected to the pain of a refusal. 
A girl may always do this by exercising tact. 


One Who Has Been Engaged Twice 


IT am engaged to be married. Ought I to tell my 
fiancé, who does not suspect it, that I have been 
engaged before this, and that the engagement was 
broken by mutual consent ? 


Certainly, you should tell your fiancé. 
begin wedded life with a secret. 


Do not 


Advice to a Young Author 

I cannot understand why my stories are rejected 
by the magazines. They are better than many that 
are published. Iam in great need of money, and 
cannot go from home to earn it. 


Dear heart, if your stories were as good as you 
think them they would find a market, but you lack 
knowledge of life,and you have no originality. To 
write stories successfully requires creative talent, 
ability to paint in words, and a faculty for condensa- 
tion. Try something more practical, that you can 
do at home. 


Training the Memory 


Please tell me how to train my memory. 

Memory is simply a useful servant. To make it 
do its work well you must concentrate your atten- 
tion on the thing you wish to remember. Many 
unnecessary loads are laid on the memory. Keepa 
calendar of important engagements and consult it 
every day. The habit of making a memorandum, 
and of copying what you wish to remember, will 
help you very much. 


A Girl’s Company in Small Quarters 

What should a girl do who feels she cannot in- 
vite her company to her home because there is no 
real parlor, and the father and mother are always in 
the sitting-room ? 

Of course, it is inconvenient to be crowded for 
space, but really, the pleasantest arrangement in 
the world is a sitting-room where the family meet. 
Invite your company, my dear, just the same (why 
not,in fact?), for be sure those who would not like 
to meet your parents are rather undesirable friends. 


Shut in From the World 

Helpless and crippled, I am shut into my room 
and obliged to lie on my sofa. How can I keep 
from melancholy and rebellion ? 

One of these days it may be the Lord’s will to 
make you well. One of my friends spent five years 
of her girlhood on a sofa, unable to move without 
assistance, and always in pain. She has been in 
very good health for twenty years since then, going 
everywhere, crossing the ocean, and doing a great 
deal of good work. Expect to get well. But do 
not rebel against God’s will. It must be best for 
you, since our loving Father makes no mistakes. 
Think about others, and try to make them happy, 
and absolutely refuse to talk about your aches and 
pains. Live just one hour at a time, and do not 
worry about the future. 


Loyalty and Discretion 

One of your girls, though married, I come for 
counsel. I was married at seventeen. I am now 
twenty-five, and I am a neglected wife! My hus 
band has no vices, but he has ceased to care for me, 
and the neighbors notice and talk about it. What 
shall I do? 


In the first place, how do you know what the 
neighbors observe or say? I beg you never to dis- 
cuss the affairs of your home nor the conduct of 
your husband with any outsider, not even with your 
mother, and, under no circumstances, with an 
acquaintance ora neighbor. Take as much pains to 
be pleasing to your husband as you did when he 
was courting you; make the home very comfortable. 
Look after the meals, and have them appetizing. 
A man likes to be well fed, and appreciates being 
mended up and sent forth to business with a cheery 
word. Act as if you were not neglected. Love 
your husband all you can. Be brave, loyal and dis 
creet, and I believe you will find him your lover 
before you are aware of it. 


The Ugly Duckling 

Don’t laugh at me, please, but I am in despair. 
I am the ugly girl in a house where the others are 
handsome. Not long ago I overheard my mother 
bewailing my plainness to my beautiful sister Kate. 
I won’t describe myself, but I’m long, lean and 
lanky, and — just ugly. 


The prettiest girl of my schooldays, a stunning 
beauty, lived to be the plainest of middle-aged 
women; you wouldn’t have looked at her twice. 
Many an ugly young girl, long, lean and lanky, 
grows into great distinction of bearing and counte- 
nance when she develops. Be good, dear child, 
and let who will be handsome. You may surpass 
your sisters yet. Devote yourself to making the 
family happy, and never mind what they think 
about your looks. 


One's Letters are Personal Property 

Do you think a girl’s letters should be the com 
mon property of the whole family? The letters 
other girls write her read aloud, commented upon, 
and made fun of because she is only sixteen ? 


Indeed I do wo¢f think so. Every one has a right 
to open and read her own letters, and parents, 
brothers and sisters should respect this right. 


The Girl Who is All Alone 
Being an only child, and much alone through cir- 
cumstances beyond my parents’ control, I don’t know 


what to think about. I wish you would suggest 
something. 


You would do well to undertake some consecutive 
reading, not stories merely, but something in the 
line of serious study. I fancy that you need young 
companions. Cannot your cousins or your neigh- 
bors drop in often to see you? It is not well to be 
too much alone. 

A Nursery Governess 

What are the duties of a nursery governess ? 

Each mother for herself defines the duties of the 
young woman whom she engages to help her in the 
care of herchildren. The essentials are gentle man- 
ners, love for little folk, a good elementary education, 
perfect health, and tireless tact and sympathy. It is 
also very desirable that the nursery governess shall 
have some acquaintance with kindergarten methods. 
I regard the vocation as very important and honor- 
able, and as the first are the most enduring impres- 
sions I would not like little children whom I loved 
to have for a governess in their nursery days any 
one except a woman who was, in the truest meaning 
of the word, a lady. As the nursery governess must 
be much out-of-doors she will have a chance to 
keep unimpaired the elastic health which she needs 
as one of her endowments. 
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By Eben E. Rexford 


Oucstions of general interest will be answered on this page every month. 











Inquirers must give their names and 


addresses, Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


HERE are many plants which bloom 
freely along toward spring, but 
the list of really good early- 
flowering plants is not a large one. 
Among those which will bloom 
well in February those which are 
mentioned below will be found 

best adapted to the uses of the amateur who has 

only the ordinary window to grow them in. 

The Chinese Primrose must be given a light soil, 
containing considerable fibrous vegetable matter 
mixed with sand. Do not use large pots as its 
roots are not numerous enough to need them. A 
six-inch pot is quite large enough for a fully devel- 
oped plant. In potting it great care should be 
taken to have the crown well above the soil. Let 
the earth slope toward the sides of the pot, so that 
water will run away from the plant instead of 
stand about it. Decay of the crown is sure to 
result unless this is done. To give the plant the 
support it requires set short pieces of stout wire in 
the soil, and tie the leaves to them with a soft 
string. This plant will bloom well without sun- 
shine, hence its peculiar adaptation to culture where 
early flowers are desired. 

Primula Obconica is another most excellent plant 
for the same purpose. 





It has many very fine roots, 
which enable it to make use of a great deal of 
water: therefore especial care must be taken to give 
it all it needs. If limited to the amount which 
satishes the Chinese Primrose it would be most 
unsatisfactory. If its pots are well drained it can 
be watered liberally, daily, without harm. It is a 
remarkably free bloomer, and does well in the com- 
paratively sunless weather of midwinter. 

The Baby Primrose is one of the most popular of 
our newer plants. It has the twofold merit of 


being so easily grown that any one-can succeed with | 


it, and it is so charming in its daintiness of form | 


and color that no one can help liking it. It is not 
at all particular as to the location assigned it, and 
does well in windows which get no sun; it can be 


snuggled in among large plants whose shade would | 


discourage ordinary plants from making an attempt 
to bloom and where it will blossom as satisfactorily 
as if it had had its choice of a place to stand in. 
The new Begonia, Gloire de Lorraine, is one of 
our very best winter bloomers. It begins to bloom 
early in the season, and continues to produce quan- 
tities of lovely flowers of a soft, delicate pink until 
late in the spring, unlike most other Begonias, 
which are generally without bloom at this season. 
If this plant could be grown during the summer 
as easily as other Begonias are it ~ould soon super- 
sede all other varieties as a flo.ering plant. But, 
unfortunately, it does not do well under ordinary 


care at that season of the year, and it is therefore | 


necessary to leave it to the care of the professional 
florist. Plants for winter use can be bought in the 
fall, with a reasonable certainty of their giving the 
best of satisfaction in the living-room if care is 
taken to not overwater them. 

The Eupatorium is a plant which deserves much 
more attention than it receives. It comes into 
bloom at the beginning of the year, and for a good 
many weeks it will be covered with clusters of 


fluffy, feathery white flowers which are not at all | 


dependent on sunshine for perfect development. 
For use in cut-flower work, among larger and 
brighter-colored blossoms it is one of the best Howers 
we have, as it harmonizes with everything most 
delightfully. It is of the easiest culture, asking for 
nothing more than good soil, a moderate amount of 
water, and exemption from frost. 


Answers to Timely Questions 


Keep Cinerarias Free from Aphis 


How can I 
Cinerarias ? 


apply an_ insecticide to my 
C. A: 

Be sure to keep the plants moist at the roots, and 
see that the aphis is not allowed to injure them. 
Give a nicotine bath at least once a week, until the 
flowers begintoopen. After that it will not be safe 
to use it as it will injure the blossoms, but the 
insecticide can be applied to the foliage with a soft 
brush. 


A New Fern 

I am anxious to ascertain the name of a Fern 
which has been given to me and is said to be a new 
variety. Its leaves are wide, and have a waved 
edge. It is quite decorative. Mas. T. T. H. 

The Fern is doubtless the variety sold under the 
name of Nephrolepsis Wittboldii. It isasport from 
the Boston Fern. Its leaflets are wider and more 
luxuriant than those of the older sort, and have a 
waved edge which gives them a very charming 
appearance. It is of stout habit, and of more 
upright growth than any other variety of the 
Nephrolepsis family. I consider it a great acquisi- 
tion. It is of the easiest culture. 


Soil for Rex Begonias 

Please give me some advice as to the necessary 
soil to use and also the care of my Begonias. 

Miss A. W. 

Give your Rex Begonias a soil of leaf-mould and 
sand. Have a good drainage. Water moderately. 
Keep them out of the sun. Do not shower the 
foliage. It is very important that the soil should be 
light, and that anything like overwatering should 
be avoided. 


Palins for General Culture 


Please advise as to the relative value of the 
Kentias and Arecas. BH. B.S. 

The Kentias are stronger than the Arecas, there- 
tore better adapted to general amateur culture. 


Why Does Foliage Turn Brown? 

Is there any way in which I can prevent the foliage 
upon my plants from turning brown ? 

M. E. H. E. 

At this season of the year it is a difficult matter 
to keep plants perfectly healthy as to foliage, 
because the air of the room is quite sure to be dry 
and warm, and the result is seen in the browning 
of the leaves. Admit fresh air daily, if possible. 
Always keep a basin of water on the stove or regis- 
ter. Also shower the plants at least twice a week. 
Sometimes the foliage turns brown because root 
action is defective. If the drainage is not good or 
the soil is poor the roots will suffer. The brown- 
ing of the leaves is a symptom of general ill health. 
Advice as to the Azalea 

Please advise us how to care for our Azaleas until 
we can put them out-of-doors. 

SEVERAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Azaleas ought to make their annual growth 
shortly after flowering. As soon as the flowers 
fade put the plants in a warm, close place, and 
encourage growth by showering daily. 
fertilizer. 
place. 


Give a weak 
When growth ceases remove to a cor’ 
Keep up the shower-bath, and be sure « 
the roots are always moist. In the spring put 
plants out-of-doors, and leave them there until 
September or October, always taking care that they 
do not get dry at the roots. 


Growing Violets in the House 


How shall I manage to grow Violets in the house ? 
Mas. ©. B.C, 

If you have a cool room, where the air can be kept 
moist during the daytime when the sun is strong, 
you may be able to grow Violets in the house. 
But in a hot room, where the moisture is all burned 
out of the air, failure is a foregone conclusion. 
What heat and dry air fail to do for the plants the 
red spider would be sure to do, and when this enemy 
attacks a plant the plant is sure to die. 


Some Seasonable Suggestions 


* Is well to go over the window-garden in 

February and mark such plants as you do not 
care to make use of another winter. Aim to con- 
stantly increase the quality of your collection. 
This you can only do by discarding all inferior sorts 
as soon as their character is discovered. 

Turn your plants at least once a week, in order to 
let the sun get at all sides of them. Shift them 
about in the window, giving those which have been 
standing at some distance from the glass a chance to 
get better light. Stir the soil well on its surface. 
This will allow air to penetrate and sweeten and 
purify it,and will prevent it from becoming crusted 
over, greatly to the detriment of the plant growing 
in it. Wash the pot frequently with strong soap- 
suds. These attentions may seem trifling, but they 
are of great importance, and cannot safely be 
ignored by the amateur. 

Be sure that the plants in hanging-baskets are not 
allowed to dry out. Should this happen their use 
fulness is at an end. It is a good plan to place a 
small tin can, in whose bottom a small hole has 
been made, on the soil in the basket, and fill it with 
water daily. The supply can be regulated by the 
size of the hole. In this way it is an easy matter to 
keep the soil always moist. The can may be hidden 
by the foliage. Try this plan, and you will be 
pleased with the result. 


HOSE who grow Pelargoniums, and would have 

a fine crop of their lovely flowers next spring, 
should take their plants in hand now. Repot, if 
they need more root room. If you do not repot 
them dig out some of the old soil and give fresh 
earth. If the plants were not cut back in the fall, 
as they should have been, cut away at least half 
the length of each branch, and as soon as the new 
branches start apply a fertilizer liberally to encour- 


-age a strong development preparatory to spring 


flowering. The aim should be to secure as many 
branches as possible, as every branch is a flowering 
point. Give them a sunny place to grow in, but 
keep the temperature down to sixty-five degrees if 
possible. Watch for the aphis, as it will be sure to 


take up its abode on these plants if it is in the 


neighborhood. Large pots are not desirable, as 
they lead to the production of branches instead of 
flowers. A six-inch pot is large enough for a Pel- 
argonium from eighteen inches to two feet tall. 

Look to the Gloxinias and tuberous Begonias 
which were set aside, in the fall, in the pots in 
which they grew during the summer. If any of 
them show a tendency to start into growth, repot 
them at once and bring them to the light. 

If any plant seems to need repotting give it atten- 
tion immediately. Nothing injures a plant more 
than neglect at such a period of its existence. 








PRIZE WALL PAPERS 


Our patterns for 1902 are the finest productions of American and Foreign 


artists. 


If you are going to use paper for but one room or a whole house, be sure 


and see our agent’s samples before you purchase. 


EVERY PATTERN IS A PRIZE 
Our selling prices are very low, ranging from 5c to 50c per roll 


Painters or Paperhangers when acting as our agents, will have, 


without investing any money, a 


larger and finer selection of papers to show their customers than any local dealer. 


They can sell at the very lowest prices. 


Any man or woman can make a success of selling our papers. If we 
have no representative in your territory, will you consider a proposition 
to act as our agent? Write to nearest address for further particulars. 


41-43 West 14th Street, NEW YORK 
143-145 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


25-31 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
1015 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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? Ever thing for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1992—the most 
superb and instructive horticultural publication of the 
day —190 pages—6 superb colored plates—700 engrav- 
ings of vegetables, flowers, bulbs, implements, etc. 

To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 





the amount of $1.00 and upward, 


‘ PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





To every one who will state where this advertisement was 
seen, and who incloses 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail 
the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 
= 50-cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, containing 
one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; 
Asters, Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume 
Celery, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to 


















Counts as Cash. 


280 asad as @ — 

















we give for a little money. 48 years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Our Seeds, Plants, Roses, Trees, Etc., 


advertise themselves. The beat always cheapest. Try us, our goods 
and prices will please you. We have lundreds of car loads of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


Roses, Plants, ete. We send by wail, postpaid, Seeds, Bulbs, Planta, 
Konses, Small Trees, ete., safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger 
by express or freight. Our Catalogue, an elegant book, magazine size, 
profusely illustrated, tells it all, Free. 


Send for it to-day and see what values 
44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. V 


Box 47, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 























URED > 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House in the World. 
f#-In buying BURPEE’S SEEDS direct 
by mail you get your money’s worth in the 


Best Seeds that Grow—and you have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, 


which cannot be had elsewhere. 


our complete catalogue— FREE to 
all who intend to purchase seeds. 


Write to-day (a postal card will do) for 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 














Vick’s Garden ana Floral Guide 


Splendidly illustrated. Full of information and advice on 
planting. Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Koses and Shrubbery, 
Plants, Bulbs and Small Fruits—It contains them all. Whether 
you grow for profit or pleasure it will help you. Free if you 
mention what you wish to grow. Write for it. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 181 Main Street, E., Kochester, N. Y. 
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** PYROCHROME”’ 


“Gibson” Pillows 





Copyright 1897, vy Life Publishing Co. 


For “Gibson” and Other Cozy Corners 


The ‘‘P yrochrome’’ process which we use in 
producing the clever C. D. Gibson pen and ink 
drawings on pillow cushions, is entirely new 
and our own. It makes the Gibson Pillows 


Far More Attractive 


than heretofore. The material used is very 
durable and imitates the color and grain of 
leather. The pictures have the appearance of 
being burnt in, the rich brown tones giving a 
most artistic effect. 

These are not pillow tops to beembroidered. 
They are complete pillow covers, made up in 
an entirely new style, and ready to slip over 
any pillow you may have. 

Made in 12 Gibson designs as follows: “ Wonders 
ot Palmistry,” * Melting,” “Who Cares,” “The Turn 
of the Tide,”’ * What Makes You Think She Has One!" 
“ Fortunes With Cards,” “ Monday Morning,” “ Here it 
is Xmas,” “ One Difficulty of the Game,” * Last Day of 
Summer,” “A Good Game for Two,” “A Widow and 
Her Friends.” 


Price, $2.00 each (if mailed 16 cents extra). For 
sale by leading dealers everywhere. Send for our 
artistically illustrated circular free. 

CHARLES E. BENTLEY Co. 
583-5-7 Broadway, New York 
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R-WALLACE 


- 


Must reliable silver plate. We will send our new and 
beautiful book ** HOW TO SET THE TABLE,” by the 
best-known authority — richly illustrated — on receipt of 4 
cents postage. Address Department E. 

KR. WALLACE & SONS MPG, CO., WALLINGFORD, CONN. 





$14 Once 
ina 


For an“ EZYBED” Kapok Mattress 


And you only have to pay the $14.00 after 
you have tried the mattress 30 nights, as we 
ship them anywhere express prepaid on 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


No money in advance. Send for our free 
booklet, “ Ezybeds of Kapok.” We send a 
20 x 20 in. couch pillow, Oriental covering, 
for $1.00. If you are in a hurry for a mat- 
tress send exact measurement of your bed 
and we will express mattress at once. 


Regular sizes and prices as follows : 


4 ft. 6 in., 4 ft. 4 in., 4 ft. 2 in. wide, $14.00 each 
4 ft. wide, $12.00. 3 ft. 6 in. wide, $11.00 
3 ft. wide, $9.25. 2 ft. 6 in. wide, $7.50 


THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN CO. 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio 


EUROPE 


The difficulties of traveling abroad, where many 
languages are spoken, are avvided by our select tourist 
parties. Thousands of people annually thus enjoy 
most pleasant vacations, many going on different 
tours year by year. Members avoid all thought and 
labor, beyond the initial work of securing member- 





ship; we deo the rest. 30 tours this season. Write 
for illustrated pamphlet. 

THOS. COOK & SON 
Department P P.O. Box 1611 New York 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


CAT PICTURES 86 beautiful CAT pictures, 

all different, of living cats 

size 6x8 for framing, sent by 

mail. 50c. The Cat Journal, very fine. devoted entirely to 
CATS, $1 per year: sample 10c., free with picture orders. 


Address CAT JOURNAL, No. 6 Avenue A, Palmyra, N.Y. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1902 


“ Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done ™ 


Ouestions will be answered every month on this page. 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 





S I AM the recipient of many letters 
asking for direction and suggestion 
in the matter of entertaining a few 
friends for a ‘‘ social evening,’’ from 
correspondents who are evidently 
all young, and consequently inexperi- 
enced, I will try to enter into sufficient detail to be 
of service to them. To begin with, let me say that 
all formal invitations must be sent out by the girl’s 
parents, and all informal ones by her mother or 
some married woman. 














HE invitations should be written on small note 
paper of good quality, unlined, and which, 
folding once, fits the envelope. [eave a margin of 
an inch at the left of the page. The wording may 
be somewhat after this manner: 


My Dear Miss 

Will you give us the pleasure of your company on 
Friday evening, February the fourteenth, at haf 
after eight o'clock? We are asking a few friends to 
be with us at that time (or, for an informal little 
frolic. or, to help us celebrate St. Valentine’s Day), 
and hope that nothing may disappoint us in seeing 
you. Yours cordially, 

(Address and date) (Christian aud sur name.) 





OR a more formal affair the inivtations may 
read this way: 

Mr. and Mrs. JoHN SMITH 

request the pleasure of 

Miss (name here) 
company on Friday evening 

(date and hour) 
(address) 





HE invitations may be sent a week or more in 

advance of the entertainment. Replies should 

be written in the same style and degree of formality 
as the invitations. 


HEN the evening arrives the house should be 

in perfect order, freshly aired and not too 

warm. A dressing-room should be set apart for the 
women guests, where they may remove their wraps; 
another for the men, or these last may make use of 
the farther end of the hall. Some one should be 
stationed at the front door to open it, anticipating 
any summons, and again when the guests are leaving. 
The hostess should stand in the parlor near the door 
and offer her hand to every one in cordial greeting. 
If she is the mother of daughters one or two should 
stand near her, or a friend may aid her in receiving. 


fees first part of the evening may be occupied in 

conversation, giving friends time to seek each 
other, and also time for introductions to be made. 
If any one is, by chance, overlooked, devote your- 
self to that person until you can present some one 
else who may take your place. 


ha MAKING an introduction the man is always 

taken to the lady to be presented, and the 
formula is, ‘‘Miss A, may I present Mr. B?”’’ 
Where two women or two men are presented the 
elder is addressed where the difference is marked. 
A girl presents her friends to her mother, but the 
mother says, ‘‘Allow me to present my daughter, 
Mrs. Blank.”’ 


WOMAN should rise when another woman is 

presented to her, unless she is much younger 

than herself. If a man is presented she retains her 
seat and bows and smiles cordially. 


MEN always shake hands when introduced to 
each other. Women do so when desiring to 
show especial friendliness. 


HE month of February is particularly rich in sug- 
gestion for ‘‘ special’’ entertainments — always 
the delight of a hostess. The birthdays of two 
national heroes offer the opportunity of emphasiz- 
ing patriotic features. The decorations of the 
room and table may recall the Colonial blue and 
buff in honor of the Father of His Country, or flags 
in evidence suggest the national colors. 


| AST year at a house famed for unique enter- 

tainments each of the guests was requested to 
appear in the dress of his or her earliest known 
ancestor in this country. Some took it seriously 
and found it a golden opportunity for asserting 
their claims of birth and lineage, while others came 
dressed as emigrants, Dutch burghers, Norse 
pirates, and a few women looked very sweet and 
demure as Puritan maids and matrons. 


IRLS dearly love to ‘‘dress up,’? and on a 
national holiday this idea might find charm- 

ing and amusing expression. By way of games for 
their diversion, the game in which each person writes 
an historical question upon a slip of paper, leaving 
room for the answer, might find favor. These 


| slips are tossed into a basket and withdrawn by 


the players in turn, who must write the answer or 
pass them to their neighbors. They are returned 
to the basket and redistributed, to be read aloud. 
Both questions and answers are signed by pseudo- 
nyms. The cleverest answers are voted upon and the 
winner stands confessed when the prize is awarded. 
Historical novels make appropriate prizes. 


T. VALENTINE’S evening is of all the year 
the one that lends itself most easily to special 
features that never lose interest for young people. 


HEARD of a new “‘ guessing game ”’ 
was called ‘“ 


recently. It 
A Musical Romance.’’ Profiting 
by a lull in the conversation, the young hostess 
announced that a love story of the Civil War would 
be related in musical numbers, and to the one who 
should best interpret them a prize should be 
awarded. All were provided with cards and pencils 
and a young woman seated herself at the piano. 
The hostess then asked *‘ What was the heroine 
called?’’ Whereupon the familiar notes of ‘*‘ Sweet 
Marie’’ were heard, and it began to be understood 
that the names of popular airs—given with much 
spirit by the pianist—would furnish the answers to 
the questions propounded, to be recorded upon the 
cards. The story progressed thus :— 


What was the hero’s name? ‘* Robin Adair.’’ 

Where was he born? ‘ Dixie.’’ 

Where was she born? ‘‘ On the Suwanee River.’’ 

Where did they meet? ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the rye.’’ 

At what time of day was it? ‘* Just as the sun 
went down.’’ 

When did he propose? ‘‘ After the ball was over.’’ 

What did he say? ‘‘ Only one girl in this world 
for me.’’ 

What did she say? 
for you.” 

What did he then bid her? “A 
farewell.’’ 

What did the band play? ‘‘ The girl I left behind 
me.’’ 

Where did he go? ‘‘ Georgia.’’ 

Where did he spend that night? ‘* Tenting on the 
old camp-ground.”’ ; 

What did the band play when he came home? 
** When Johnny comes marching home.’’ 

Where were they married? ‘‘Old Kentucky 
home.”’ 

Who were the bridesmaids? ‘‘ Two little girls in 
blue.’’ 

Who furnished the music? ‘‘ Whistling Rufus.’’ 

Who furnished the wedding feast? ‘* Rosie 
O’Grady.’’ 

Where did'they make their home? ‘* On the banks 
of the Wabash.”’ 

What was their motto? ‘* Home, sweet home.”’ 

Where did they always remain? ‘* America.” 

The music was a new feature, and the fact that the 
airs were so well known made it the more enjoy- 
able. The advantage of the winner being so slight, 
the pleasure of success was the more general. 


**T’ll leave my happy home 


soldier’s 


ITER supper the hostess said that if they were 

not tired of guessing she had another game to 
propose —a sort of fortune-teller which should give 
each man present the name that his future wife 
should bear. It was for them to discover it. The 
first name was told to make the subject clear— 
which was that a chemist’s wife should be named 
“Ann Eliza’’; a civil engineer’s, ‘*Bridget’’; a 
gambler’s, ‘‘ Betty’’; a humorist’s, ‘‘ Sally’’; a 
clergyman’s, ‘‘ Marie’’; a shoemaker’s, ‘‘ Peggy’’; 
sexton’s, ‘‘ Belle’’; porter’s, ‘‘ Carrie’’; dancing- 
master’s, ‘‘Grace’’; milliner’s, ‘‘ Hattie’’; gar- 
dener’s, ‘* Flora’’; judge’s, ‘‘ Justine’’; pugilist’s, 
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**Mamie’’; pianist’s, ‘‘Octavia’’; life-saver’s, 
**Caroline’’; upholsterer’s, ‘‘Sophy’’; astron- 
omer’s, ** Stella’’; doctor’s, ** Patience’’; fisher- 


man’s, ‘* Netty’’; gasman’s, ‘‘ Meta’’; marksman’s 
’ 8 ’ 
** Navy.’’ 


HE refreshments are next to be considered. The 
perfection of a supper does not consist in hav- 
ing many dishes, but that each shall be good of its 
kind, and the service of china and silver be whole, 
clean and bright. If chocolate and cake, or ices and 
cake are served they may be passed around. A 
punch-bowl of lemonade, and a pitcher of water, 
with glasses, should be on a small table in one 
corner of a room or in the hall, where all may help 
themselves. 


F SOMETHING more elaborate is desired the 
first course may be bouillon or creamed oysters; 
the next, chicken patties, croquettes, or some 
preparation of lobster; then salads, with sandwiches 
— which accompany nearly all courses —and con- 
cluding with ices and cakes. 


HE customary manner of serving refreshments 
is also the easiest. The eatables are placed 
upon the dining-table, and on the sideboard is a 
supply of plates, glasses, small napkins, knives, 
forks and spoons. Supper is announced by open- 
ing the dining-room door, and all enter without 
ceremony. The guests help themselves and each 
other, but one or two persons should be detailed to 
remove soiled plates and glasses, and give assist- 
ance in serving, if desired. 


AKE your table as pretty as you can with 
flowers, and candles with paper shades. For 
Lincoln’s birthday use red and white carnations, 
with bluets in combination. For that of Washing- 
ton, 3 large blue bowl of yellow tulips; yellow 
candles and shades, and blue china, will suggest 
the Colonial colors. Fold the napkins into cocked 
hats and serve your ices in cocked hats of paper, 
and place a few preserved cherries on each plate 
of ice cream. 


OR St. Valentine’s Day the decorations of the 

table should be pink, to enable the guests to 

see everything couleur de rose. Cut the sandwiches 

and have your small cakes baked in heart shape — 

the latter with pink icing. A dish of ‘*‘ kisses’’ for 

some occult reason stimulates conversation and 
reyartee. 










The Ideal 
Automobile 


for women 


Safe, Nolseles«, Oderless 









Always 
For visiting, shopping or Ready 
a ride in the park, no vehicle compares with it. More 
Waverleys are in use by women than of all other types of 


vehicles combined. Send for catalogue. PR ICE $850 
AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


WAVERLEY AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 
CG Indianapolis, Ind, N.Y. Braneh, 91 Fifth Ave, 











YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
WITHOUT . LEARNING 





CHURCH BAND OF PATEKSON, N, J. 


The Wonderful Zobo 


For Entertainments and Parties 
The most extraordinary musical instrument ever 
produced; so constructed that the human voice 
comes out so wonderfully as to make it melodious 


beyoud all comprehension. It seems impossible 
for it to accomplish so much. It gives you the 
vocal power of giants, yet its music may be soft- 
ened to the cooing of a dove or the thrilling song 
of the nightingale. Money and music making 
feature for CHURCH CHOIRS and other con- 
certs. You can organize a brass band fur public 
appearance with 30 minutes’ practice. 
Sing into mouthpiece — Zobo does the rest. 


. 25c Special Offer—o introduce the wonder- 
ful ZOBO we will send one carefully packed, 
together with our handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue, prepaid, for 25c, Warranted just as rep- 
reseuted or money cheerfully refunded. Agents 


Wanted, 
STRAUSS MFG. CO. 
142-146 W. 14th Street, Dept. 24, New York 














W. E. STONE, ARCH’T, 23 STATE 8T., N. Y. 


Twenty Years’ Test 


all over the world hus 
proved our claim that 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


are the most artistic, economical, and preservative 
colorings for shingles and other rougi wood- 
work. Thousands have investigated, used, and 
endorsed them. They cost one-half less than 
paint, wear as well, and preserve the wood better. 
Samples of all colors on wood, with chart 
of combinations, sent free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all central points. 














Special February Sale of this Fine Colonial 


Bed-Room Suite 


In polished solid Mahogany, Bird’s-eye Maple 
or Quar, Onk, Goes with any brass or iron 
bed. Each piece is th: handsom- 

est, most artistic and convenient 
furnishing imaginable. 












If you have a bed-room to furnish ¢/7s year, either in whole or 
part, this special taetory sale is a rare chance to buy high grade 
pieces at very low prices. No imitation or veneered woods used. 

CHEVAL DRESSER has long French bevel mirror, giving full- 
length reflection, French legs, scroll standards, velvet-lined top 
drawers, 42in. wide, 5ft. lLin. high. Speetal factory price, $27.50. 

WRITING DESK CHIFFONTER holds % as much as an ungainly 
chiffonier, and also makes a handsome bed-reom tatle-and writing 
desk. 31 in. wide by 38 in. high. Speeial factors price, $17.75. 

TABLE WASHSTAND, the latest idea, neat ani! attractive, with 
open pitcher shelf and |hottom cupboard; top 20 by 16 in. $8.75. 

During February | prepay freight anywhere in U. 8. or Canada, 

Order to-day as this special sale lasts only until March 1st. 

Guarantee:| worth 50 per cent. more or money back. Larger 
pictures free. 

A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Maker, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HANDSOMEST WALL PAPERS 


Have P. W. P. on each roll 
Made by Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. 


Ask us for book showing patterns in color fac-simile. 
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“IVER JOHNSON 


|IS THE F/RST AND OWLY PERFECT SAFETY 
REVOLVER 


THE TRUTH TN, A “NUTSHELL ’] 


HAMMERLESS 
| AUTOM sATIC 


Absolutely 

Safe = 
Accidental 
Discharge 
Impossible, 


every detail 
Mechanically 
Perfect. 


Tver Johnson 


That’s all you need to know about it. 


REVOLVER 


In the world. Of your local dealer or sent to 
any address, cash with order. 


TverJohnson’ s ArmsandCycle Works 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of the well-known lver Fohnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 


N.Y. SALESROOMS: Established 1871. 
99 Chambers Street. Catalogues Free. 


STRONG LEADS 


AND 


SELECTED WOOD 


are always found if you buy 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


Best 





PENCILS 


Don’t buy any pencil that is offered, as you 


may get nothing but a HEAP OF CHIPS 
AND BROKEN LEADS. Buy DIXON’S 
and you will be assured of the maximum 
g@ use from each pencil. When not at dealer’s 
send 16c for samples worth double. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N, 2. 





The Cincinnati Game Co.’s 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES. 


Young Folks’ 
Favorite 
Authors. 


Portraits of such favor- 
ites as Horatio Alger, Jr., 
L. M. Alcott, Sophie May, 
Pansy, Oliver Optic, Mrs. 
Burnett, Mrs. Whitney, 
Eugene Field and others. 
Sold by dealers, or sam- 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. ple game, postpaid, 2sc. 
Booklet, ‘Education by Play,’’ with descriptions 
and price list of games, mailed FREE on request. 
TEACHERS: Write for special offer to teachers. 
THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















We guarantee to 
teach you to 
read,write 






Learna 
Language 


BY MAIL 


A $20 Edison Standard Phono- 
graph, with special hearing and 
repeating attachments, furnished 
each student of French. Germa 
Spanish. I. C. S. Textbooks — 
writing andreading. The Phonograph gives 
correct accent. I)lust. circular free. 


INTERNATIONAL CORKESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Bex 831, Seranton, Pa. 
























25 THEATRICAL SOUVENIRS 25 Cc 
Cc 25c each or five for $1.00. 
Handsomely printed souvenirs, containing from fifteen to 
— -five beautiful full-page pictures and drawings, with 
a } splendid cover designs in color 
All of the leading players in 
favorite roles and latest plays. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 

ETHEI. BARRYMORE 
MAUDE ADAMS 
MARY MANNERING 
JULIA MARLOWE 
VIRGINIA HARNED 
EDNA MAY 
ANNIE RUSSELL 
NLANCHE BATES 
OLGA NETHERSOLE 
AMELIA BINGHAM 
CISSIE LOFTUS 
WILLIAM GILLETTE 

: : WEBER & FIELDS 
WM. FAVERSHAM E.H.SOTHERN JOHN DREW 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
R. H. RUSSELL, 8S West 29th Street, New York 





























CHARACTER 


Is shown in the way you look after your correspondence. OUR 
PORTFOLIO keeps your ‘correspondence in a most systematic 
way — your letters are always in one place. Easy to know which is 
next in order for answer. Contains 18 pockets, 20 cents, postpaid. 


PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO. 
Department U 150 Nassau Street, New York City 











aay, DAYS is 
V8 WaireGiuey 
PASTE ~*~ 


Send 12 cents for large tube (4 0z.) of Photo or School 


Paste by mail. Diamond Paste Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Largest makers of adhesive pastes in world. 

















CORRECT SPEAKING. AND WRITING 


By Elizabeth A. Withey 


Questions will be answered every month on this page. 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


CORRESPONDENT asks “‘Is it never 
correct to say that a person is ‘ sick’? 
Must we always say‘ ill’?” ‘* Sick”? 
is a very good old word, which no one 
need be afraid to use. We read in the 

‘a certain man was sick, named 





Bible that 
Lazarus’’; Shakspere’s Imogen said, ‘‘I am very 


sick”’; and these expressions are good to-day. In 


| England there is a tendency to restrict ‘‘ sick ’”’ to the 
| meaning ‘‘ nauseated,’’ and to regard ‘ill’? as the 


| sick.’’ 
| lished the use of ‘‘ sick” and of “* ill’? in certain 


| tress ’’ 








| badly,’ 


only proper word to use in a general sense; but in 
our own country “ sick’’ still holds its older and 
wider usage. In England, moreover, the distinc- 
tion is not carried to its full extent; for there as 
well as here it is usual to speak of visiting ‘‘ the 
In the United States, custom has estab- 


phrases: we say, for example, ‘ the sick,’’ ‘‘ a sick 
child,”’ “‘ he is a very sick man,’’ “‘ he is critically 
ill.’’ 


Drink Soup or Eat Soup? It is proper to say 
that you ‘feat’? soup. Liquid food, when taken 
from a spoon, is eaten; when taken from a cup held 
to the lips, it is drunk. 


Exquis‘ite or Ex’quisite? Exquis‘itely or 
Ex’quisitely? The pronunciation of these words 
which throws the accent on the second syllable, 
though often heard, is without authority. The cor- 
rect pronunciation is €x’-kwi-zit, &éx’-kwi-zit-ly,— 
with the accent on the first syllable. 


Doctress or Doctor? When women-doctors were 
few, it was customary to speak of one as a “‘ doc- 
; now that they are many, it is customary 
to speak of one as a “‘ doctor’’ except when ser 
is emphasized. Even then, ‘*‘ woman-doctor’’ is 
usually preferred to ‘* doctress.’’ 


Averse From or Averse To? ‘ Averse from’”’ 
was once in general use, but though it is occasion- 
ally found in the work of a modern author, the 
prevalent expression is now “‘ averse to.’’ 


Any Place Else or Anywhere Else? Some 
Place Else or Somewhere Else? Though such 
expressions as ‘* She will be better there than any 
place else,’’ ‘* If you don’t find it there, look some 
place else,’? are common in some parts of the 
United States, they are not good English. Instead 
of *‘ any place else,’? you should say either ‘* any- 
where else’’ or ‘‘ in any other place’’; instead of 
**some place else,’’ either ‘‘ somewhere else’’ or 
** in some other place.’’ 


Raise or Rise? It is incorrect to say, ‘‘ Let the 
dough raise.’”’ Yeast raises dough, but the dough 
itself rises. Torise is to move upward; to raise 
(as used of dough) is to cause to rise. ‘The dough 
rises to-day, rose yesterday, has risen in the night. 
The yeast raises the dough to-day, raised it yester- 
day, has raised it during the night. 

Him Writing or His Writing? ‘‘ His,’’ not 
**him,” is the correct form of the pronoun before 
** writing ’’ in the sentence ‘* There is no excuse for 
his writing so badly.’’ ‘* Writing,’’ in this sen- 


| tence, is not used as it is in the sentence ‘‘ I saw 


him writing’’; for in the latter ‘* writing ’’ is purely 
a verbal form,—it tells what the person in question 
was doing when ‘I saw him,’’— whereas, in the 
sentence ‘*‘ There is no excuse for his writing so 
’ “* writing ’’ partakes of the nature of both 


| verb and noun, and is modified, as verb by the 


| Because such a word as this “* 


| stances? 


| circumstances ’’ expresses mere situation; as, 


adverb ‘‘ badly,’’ as noun by the possessive ‘‘ his.’’ 
writing ”’ has, in part, 
the construction of a noun, we should be careful to 
say ‘* There is no excuse for his writing so badly,’’ 
** He had not thought of my daring to retaliate,’’ 
‘*T remember your asking if the stars were win- 
dows,’’ not ‘* There is no excuse for him writing so 
badly,’ etc. If you will think of the difference 
between ‘* I always admired your singing ”’ and ‘‘ I 
always admired you singing,’’ ‘‘I know that you 
dislike my crying” and *‘I know that you dislike 
me crying,’’ you will see what I mean. 


Neither or Either? ‘ Neither’ at the end of a 
negative sentence, as in ‘‘ As for my question, you 
do not misunderstand me about that neither,’’ was 
in good use when the best writers did not hesitate 
to double, or even to triple, their negatives; but 
it long since gave way to “‘ either.” 


In the Circumstances or Under the Circum- 
These expressions are both correct, but 
they have not exactly the same meaning. ‘‘ In the 
** He 
found himself in circumstances which were very 
trying to histemper.’’ ‘* Under the circumstances ”’ 
is used of acts, and implies that an act is affected by 
the circumstances under which it is performed; as, 
‘* These terms are, under existing circumstances, 
the best that we can offer you.’’ 


Everybody... Their or Everybody... His? 
Grammatical accuracy requires that the pronoun 
referring to ‘‘ everybody ”’ shall be singular. This 
pronoun is usually ‘‘ he,” “‘ his,’’ *‘ him,’’ which is 
understood to refer to women as well as to men,— 
as, ‘At this, everybody seemed to recover his 
spirits ’’; but, if a reference to sex seems worth 
while, ‘‘ he or she,”’ “‘ his or her,’’ ‘‘ him or her,” 
may be used,—as, ‘* Everybody returned to his or 
her regular work.”’ 


Who or Whom? “I invited .those who I 
thought would be glad to come ”’ is correct, not “‘ I 
invited those whom I thought,’’ etc. The pronoun 
in question is not the object of ‘* thought’’: it is 
the subject of ‘* would be,’’ as will readily b~ seen 
if ‘‘ I thought ’’ be dropped out of the sentence. 





First Person or Third Person? The main diffi- | 


culty with the following advertisement —‘‘ Mr. 
William Blank has great pleasure in recommending 


| ed 


his coachman to any one desiring a reliable and | 


trustworthy man; he has been in my employment 
for seven years’? —is that it begins in the third 
person, ‘‘ Mr. William Blank has great pleasure in 
recommending his coachman,’’ and then changes to 
the first person in ‘‘ my employment”? [sic]. If Mr. 
Blank chooses to write in the first person, he should 
begin his advertisement, ‘‘ I have great pleasure in 
recommending my coachman’’; if he prefers to 
write in the third person, he should keep to the 
third throughout, in some such way as the follow- 


ing: ‘‘ Mr. William Blank has great pleasure in | 


recommending a coachman who has been in his | 


employ for seven years.’’ Then there are two other 
mistakes: since ‘‘ reliable’? and ‘‘ trustworthy” 
have the same meaning, one of these words is re- 
dundant; again, ‘‘ employment ” is used in the sense 
of ‘* employ ’’—a sense in which it is obsolete. 


Eat or Ate? Eat or Eaten? ‘‘ Eat”’ 


(pro- 


nounced ét), as the past tense of ‘‘eat,’’ is common | 


in daily speech, as ‘‘ He eat a whole pie’’; but the 
better form, according to present usage, is ‘‘ ate.’’ 
For ‘‘eat’’ (pronounced ét), as a past participle,— 


as, ‘* He has eat a whole pie,’’ — there is no author- | 


ity: the only form now admissible is ‘‘ eaten.’’ 


Would He or If He Would? Could She or If 
She Could? The sort of phraseology that is shown 
n ** He asked him would he give him a day or two 
to think it over,’ for ‘*‘ He asked him if he would 
give him a day or two tothink it over,’’ orin ‘‘ She 
looked among her trinkets to see could she find 
anything to give the child,’’ for ‘* She looked among 
her trinkets to see if she could find anything to 
give the child,’’ is not only clumsy, but it is not in 
accordance with the English idiom. 


Limited to Men of Fashion Only or Limited 
to Men of Fashion? ‘ Only” is redundant in the 


sentence ** His acquaintance was not limited to men | 
its meaning is included in the | 


of fashion only’’: 
meaning of ‘* limited.’’ 


Incredulous or Incredible? Your neighbor 
certainly made a mistake in saying ‘“‘It seems 
incredulous, but that is what I was told’’: she 
meant that what had been told her seemed ‘“ incred- 


ible.’”’ Anything is ‘‘ incredible’’ that cannot be | 


credited or believed. 
obsolete in this sense, 


** Incredulous,’’ which is 
now means ‘ skeptical,”’ 


‘* withholding belief,’’ and is applicable to persons | 


only; as, ‘‘ For a moment he Jooked incredulous, then 
apparently accepted my version of the story.’ 


A Historical Novel or An Historical Novel? 
Many, perhaps most, of the best writers still use 
‘*an,’? not before any word beginning with “h” 
(expressions like ‘‘an house,’’ ‘‘an high hill,’’ 
found in the King James version of the Bible, are 
now archaic), but only before those in which the 
first syllable is unaccented, as “ historical,’’ ‘*‘ his- 
torian,’’ ‘‘ hypnotic.” This use of ‘‘ an’? is, how- 
ever, almost obsolete in speech, and is beginning to 
fade from writing. 


Had Drunken or Had Drunk? ‘ Drunk,’ not 
‘* drunken,’”’ is the correct form to use in “ When we 
had eaten and drunk sufficiently, we continued our 
journey.’’ ‘* Drunken” is obsolete as a participle: 
it survives as an adjective; as, ‘‘ We met no one 
but a drunken sailor.’’ 


Run Quick or Run Quickly? ‘‘Run quick”’ 
and ‘‘run quickly’”’ are equally correct. ‘** Quick,’ 
in such a phrase, is not an adjective: 
adverb’’; that is, an adverb without an adverbial 
ending. Adverbs of this class appear in the expres- 
sions “ bow low,’’ “drink deep,’ “ jump high,’’ 
“walk slow,’ ‘‘trot fast,’’ ‘‘ lie still,’’ ‘‘ sleep 
sound.” The fact that the words which are 
adverbs in these expressions are adjectives in 94 
following —‘‘ a low bow,’’ ‘‘ a deep draught,’ ‘‘ 
high jump,’’ ‘*a slow walker,’’ ‘‘a fast twonter,” 
**a still pool,’’ ‘‘ a sound sleep’’ — does not impair 
their value as adverbs. 


What is the Meaning of Team? I do not 


know that anything that can be said will prevent | 


it is a “ flat | 


the use of ‘‘ team ’’ to mean what it does not prop- | 


erly mean. 

s “I will get a team at the stable,’’ ‘*‘ Have the 
team ready at four o’clock,’’ ‘‘ The heavy brick 
teams make deep ruts in the road,’’ expressions in 
which “ team ”’ 
even means the vehicle alone. Now the word 
properly has nothing to do with a vehicle. Its real 
meaning is shown in a speech of Launce’s (in ‘*‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ’’) in which he says, ‘* I am in 
love; but a team of horse shall not pluck that from 
me’’; in the common phrase “ He is a whole team 
and a horse to let ’’; and in the expressions “‘ foot- 
ball team,”’ ‘‘ athletic team,’’ ‘‘ tug-of-war team ”’ 
for its real meaning is ‘‘ two or more animals work- 
ing or moving together.’’ : 


We constantly hear such expressions | 


evidently includes the vehicle or | 
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A Wonderful Material! 


PANTASOTE 


Waterproof—Greaseproof—Stainproof 


Also Germproof and FIREPROOF! Unlike other 
leather substitutes, it contains no cellulose, rubber or 
other dangerous and ob- 
jectionable substances, 
and is also EN TIRE- 
LY ODORLESS. 

Pantasote does not 
peel or crack, is not af- 
fected by heat, cold or 
climate. looks like 
Morocco leather, wears 
better and costs 
half. Tested 
nine 
years 
with un- 
qualified 
success, 
Made in 
plain 
leather 
grains or 
richly 
emboss- 













designs; 
all 
standard 
colors. 


A Piece 18 x 18 in. for 25c in stamps 


Free sample 15 x 6 in. for 2-cent stamp and your 
upholsterer’s address. 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL at Buffalo 


Caution — There are dang and worth! ; gen- 
uine has Pautasote stamped on goods. 


Pantasote Co., Dept. B, 29 B’way, New York 

THE ESSENTIALS 
OF POLITE 

CORRESPONDENCE 


immitati 











Have you ever been in a Landory 
as to the correct form of address 

: salutation in Social, Official oom’ Poe 
fessional Life? “ The Kssentials of Polite 
Correspondence,” while issued in the interest of 


MARCUS WARD’S 
* Royal Srioh nen” 
Writing Paper 
contains much information of valve to query cor- 
respondent, with an Introduction and chapter on 
Accepted Forms of Address, by Helen E. - 


Gavit. It is “The Book for Every Desk.” 
» Send three two-cent stamps for a copy. 


























SECIAL OFFER IN U.S.A. $1.00 and 
$2.00 Sample Boxes of “Royal Irish Linen™ 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MARCUS WARD COMPANY 






















Fireplace 


MADE OF 
Mantel Ornamental Red Brick 


Our Colonial, Empire, and other style mantels at 
$12 upwards are the very latest and best. 
They are charming — our customers say so. 
Write for descriptive Sketch Book. 
PHILA, & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
1413 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 




















Series N) 


Pictures of Beautiful Childe (estes J 24 } 
Musical — The Great Composers (Seri ) 
25 cents for any one of these Series in an pone dh pote, 
each oes 10 pictures, size 6 x beautifully 
duced in soft olive tunes, that will not fade, or all five of the 
Series (50 pictures) for $1. Postpaid 
Works of art, portraits of noted ‘people, &c., nearly 1000 
subjects, for home decoration, portfolio uses and educational 
purposes. Catalog F and sampie picture for 2 two-cent stamps. 
Large pictures for home decoration, size g x If or 
10 « 13 ins., 4 for ag cts.; a0 for $t. Postpaid. 


Cosmos Pictures Co. 296 Broadway, New York 


Do Not SEAMMER 
You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. ¥. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 
was a severe stammerer 50 years. I se 

cured in three weeks, six years ago, by D: 
-D. Foss and 
C. H. Fowler, of M. FE. Church; Hon. John anamaker, 
Russell H. Conwell and ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sent us pupils. Write at once > for 80-page book to the 

PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STANMERERS 


1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 


who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 




















E. 8. Jouxeros. 
E. S. Johnston.” Refers by permission to Bi 





to write for our 
Tells how men with small ca 


coe. 
LAN. 
N. 


| MeALLISTER, Mfg. bd 49 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


















































































































A Woman’s Way 


Women usually succeed better than 
men in matters requiring care, pa- 
tience and attention to details. 
Thousands of women are earning 
snug sums by poultry raising, and 
their profits are larger if they use the 


SUCCESSFUL 
INCUBATOR 


It is simple, sure, safe. Fill it with 
good eggs, and it does all the rest. 
Our new catalogue makes everything 
clear. Itisa beauty. Five different 
editions in five different languages. 
We send you the Englis!: edition for 
only 4 cents; others are free. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 
Boz 528, Des Moines, Ia., 

or Box 528, Buffalo, N.Y. 

OS Address nearest office. 



























| minds of these notions. 
| when I said, at the outset, that your reasons for 








RED CALLA VELLOW CALLA 


5 New sir: Callas, 50c. 


We are the only house offering these beautiful Callas 
this year, and we offer them at a price never before 
attempted - any seedsman. 

RED CALLA.—Can you imagine anything more 
beautiful = a bright red calla; with foliage variegated 
most artistically? je each. 

GREEN CALLA.—As a foliage pliant this calla excels 
the Fancy Leaved Caladiums, the leaves being marked 
and in a fashion never before seen. The flowers 
an from 8 to 12 inches and are a beautiful green 
c 

yeuiew CALLA.— One of the rarest colors in 
callas. beautiful yellow flower, with jet black centre, 
fs indeed che charming. each. 

CALLA FRAGRANCOE.—Flowers are very large, pure 
white and delightfully fragrant. @@e cac 

SPeese® CALLA.— This is the ver blooming ¢ alla 
with spotted ves; easy to grow and always in bloum. 
Enormous size bulbs 20¢e cach. 

wees OrFER.—For 50e we will send the Set 
of id, together with our Colored 
plate Catalog. Ant I 


ng Bulbs. 
J. ROSCOE & ©O., Floral Park, N. Y. 























_ NEW, RARE AND 


BEAUTIFUL PLANTS 
=—=FROM THE WORLD OVER=— 


Choicest Palms, Ferns and all Decorative stocks; 
Tropical Fruit and Economic Trees ; Bamboos, Orange 


air ‘Conifers, Aquatics, etc. Established in 1883. 


rally § m% 


of the world, every week in the year — vad 


d for unique and interesting Catalogue. Our natu- 
plants are much superior to hothouse stock 
way. We send by mail, express and freight to 














The Literary Beginner 
By Franklin B. Wiley 


EARLY all who are, so to speak, pro- 
fessionally interested in this new de- 
partment probably share the general 
impression that the way of the literary 
beginner, like that of the transgressor, 
is hard. And so it is; but not for the 

reasons that you think it is, as I have learned from 

experience. 

Every year thousands of manuscripts pass through 
my hands, and among these are many hundreds from 
literary beginners, who seize the occasion to write 
confidential letters to the editor. SoI know what 
your impressions are regarding new writers and 
their prospects; and I also know that most, if not 
all, of those impressions are wrong. 





Time and again these letters are based on the 
assumption that the new writer is a kind of literary 
Ishmael, with his hand against every editor and 
every editor’s hand against him. Unfortunately 
the first part of this supposition is often only too 
true. Literary beginners as a class seem to have 
a positive genius for misunderstanding editors, sus- 
pecting their motives, and accusing them of all 
sorts of literary high crimes and misdemeanors. 

My first purpose, therefore, is to disabuse your 
It was to these I referred 


thinking that the way of the literary beginner is 
hard were not the right ones. The very first thing 
you should do is to drop at once and forever the 
idea that the editor is your natural enemy; that he 
cares only for the work of famous authors; that he 
seldom bothers to read your work; and that, when 
he does happen to skim it over, he does it so care- 
lessly that he misses all the cream. 


Whether any of you actually credit these charges 
is, I think, doubtful. For one, I prefer to give you 
the benefit of the doubt. Indeed, how can I believe 
you really mean what you say when, for instance, 
along with a letter in which you assert that ‘‘ un- 


known authors, of course, have no chance of get- | 
ting their work accepted and published,’’ you send | 
By that very | 


a manuscript ‘‘ for consideration ’’ ? 
act you take back your words, and admit that you 
believe unknown authors do have a fair chance to 
dispose of their work. 

Such instances might be multiplied. But this 
one is enough, since it not only shows how futile 
such self-contradiction is, but also serves to intro- 
duce a little story that illustrates another point. 
For the letter and manuscript referred to were sent 
to this magazine by a literary beginner who was 
seeking to get her first story published. It was 
good, but not good enough. So it was returned 
with a note of counsel and encouragement. She 
took the counsel in good part and profited by it. 
Fourteen times she tried and failed. The fifteenth 
time she succeeded, and her story was promptly 
accepted and published. From that day her per- 
severance was rewarded with gratifying success. 


Her case shows you exactly why the way of the 
literary beginner is hard. ‘To follow it successfully 
means steady application, persistent effort, and as 
a rule repeated failure until you have learned how 
to succeed. For there is no royal road to literary 
success, as so many of you seem to think, judging 
from the letters you send with your first manu- 
scripts. Those letters, indeed, are many of them 
saddening in their hopeless hopefulness — more 
saddening even than some of the manuscripts them- 
selves. And that is saying a great deal. For there 
are not many things more saddening than the 
evidences of zeal misapplied, effort misdirected, 
and time misspent, 

This may sound exceedingly harsh to you. But 
I ask you to believe that it is said in a spirit of the 
sincerest and most earnest friendliness, and of the 
strongest sympathy with your aspirations and your 
efforts to realize them. My desire is to help 


| you, to point out the pitfalls into which you are 
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It isa scouring soap. 
It is a metal polish. 
It is a glass cleaner. 


or tarnish; 
““ S ”” 
wearing out 


Ask your grocer for a cake. 








The Finest Cleaner Made 





Is an improvement in the list 
of house cleaning necessities. 


It is always used in the form of a thin 
lather. 
no muss and Witt Nor Scratcu. 


Bon Ami cleans by dissolving the dirt 
not by 
the object cleaned. 


’ Read the directions inside the wrapper. 


Requires little water, makes 


‘ scouring 


” and 
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Flowers C2 
ly 3Ocenss wD 
Bont! 


WORTH $1.25 
A SPECIAL OFFER made to introduce our 
Sutisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


20 PKTS. SEEDS 


—_—— — ONE PACKET EACH 

Ra ambler Roses, 3 colors mixed. Diamond F lower. 
Pansies, 10 « olors mixed. California Sweet Peas 
Washington Weeping Palm. Double Chinese Pink. 
Mary Semple Asters, 4 colors, Carnation Marguerite. 
Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed. Heliotrope mixed. 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum, Poppy — New Shirley. 
Forget-me-not Victoria. Umbrella Plant. 
California Golden Bells. Giant Verbena, mixed. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. Japan Morning Glory. 
Phiox Drummondii. Petunia Hybrid mixed. 


23 BULBS 

1 New Spotted! Calla, 1 Beautiful Begonia, 1 Double Pearl 
Tuberose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid Gladiolus, 8 Fine 
Mixed Oxalis, 2 Rainbow Lilies, 2 Scarlet Freesias, 2 
Climbing Sweet Mignonette Vines, 2 Splendid New Canna 

ilies —1 crimson, 1 golden. 

A Return Cheek Good for 25¢ on first $1.00 order; also our 
NEW FLORAL GUIDE, 136 pages. All the above sent post- 
paid for only 30c, Write to-day. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose and Flower Growers, Box A, WEST GROVE, PA, 


FREE 


If you send us the names 
and addresses of 6 ladies 
interested in Seeds and 
Planta, and six cents in 
Stamps to pay for packin 

and postage, we will se — 
you FREE a fine, vigor- 
ous plant of the popular 


Chinese Dwarf 
OTAHEITE 


ORANGE 


2 A small orange tree with 
- - all the fragrance and 
bearing the same delicate blossom as the large trees of 








Florida. A handsome house plant which bears delicious 
fruit. Write for our free catalogue. 





likely tostumble if you are not warned, and to | 


smooth the rough way for you as far as advice and 
information, based on some experience, can do it. 


It will be impossible, however, to do all this with- 
out perfect frankness and plain speaking. The soft 
answer that turneth away wrath, even when it con- 
cerns a rejected manuscript, is good. But the hard 
truth that saves the literary beginner from making 
mistakes and wasting time is better. So put your 


| sensitiveness in your pocket when you consult the 


editor, and be assured that he is never more your 
friend than when he is engaged in the thankless task 
of telling you unpleasant truths. 

All this may seem wearisomely familiar to some 
of you, who are perhaps already wondering why so 
much time has been spent in restating these old 
facts. But it should be borne in mind now and 
hereafter that this department is not intended 
primarily for the few literary beginners who know 
all these things, but for the many who know little 
or nothing about the most rudimentary details of 
the work they are trying to do. 


Take, for example, the general appearance of the 
average manuscripts submitted by literary begin 
ners. It is enough to ‘‘ make the angels weep.” A 
few are neat; a few are correctly prepared; a few 
are properly paged and folded; a few are type- 
written. But the rest! 

Naturally some may ask, But why should you 
trouble yourself about such manuscripts or their 
senders? Surely you do not look for acceptable or 
even promising material from would-be writers who 
turn out such work? But I do. Experience has 
taught me that there are possibilities even in the 
worst-looking manuscripts. Besides, not all of 
them are from’ literary beginners. Occasionally 
old authors are guilty of this fault. But they can 
better afford it. Although, to adapt a saying of 
Robertt Lonis Stevenson’s in ‘‘ The Wrong Box,” 
they are old enough to be ashamed of themselves, 
and you young enough to learn better. 


Next month I shall try to help you further by 
making some suggestions about the preparation of 
manuscripts. 





* The Calla Greenhouses, Box 101, Calla, Ohio > 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


A Beautiful Green Lawn jn Sweets 


from Sowing 

Wood, Stubbs & Co.’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed 
The best grass seed for Lawns, Parks, Athletic Grounds, 
Cemeteries, Golf Links, etc. Formsa THICK VELVETY 
GREEN TURF in four to six weeks THAT WILL NOT 
DIE OUT and can be depended upon under all ordinary 
conditions. Withstands heat, drought and severest cold. 
Highly endorsed by L: andscape Gardeners everywhere. 

¢ We will send “Evergreen Lawn Grass” 
Special Offer post-paid to addresses in U.S. or Canada 
—Pint, 15c.; Quart, 25 % 4 Quarts, Tic. Quart sows 300 
square feet. Our book, “Success with Lawns,” sent with 
all orders or free to prospective buyers. BY EXPRESS 
OR FREIGHT, buyer paying charges: 
$1.25. Bushel (20 Ibs.), $4.00. Five bushels or over, $3.50 
per bushel. Sow 60 pounds to the acre. Write for Seed 
Catalogue “*A.”" 
WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Seedsmen, Louisville, Ky. 

























Peck (5 Ibs.), 





Double, Bush and 
Trailing Sweet Peas 


Double Sweet Peas—White, 

D Pink, Scarlet, Maroon. The 4 
sorts for lic. 

Trailing Sweet Peas—Trails 
instead of growing upright. 
White, Pink, Yellow, Lavender 
and Scarlet. The 5 sorts for lic. 

Bush Sweet Peas—Grow in 
bush form without support. 

= Striped, Lavender and Brown- 

red. The 8 sorts for 10c. 

All 12 sorts, one packet each, for We., postpaid. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 

Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits, 136 pages, profusely illus- 


| trated, large colored plates, FREE, 


| Simple, durable, economical and safe. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all ateel. 
Handsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood fence. 
Special inducements to 
church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE COMPANY 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 
BEST HOT WATER PIPE SYSTEM 
Hatches 
stronger and more chickens from 100 eggs than 
any other. Prices reasonable. 9%6-page illus- 
trated catalog of Incubators, Pvooders, fancy 
poultry and poultry supplies FREE. 

C. C., SHOEMAKER, Box 431, Freeport, Ils. 
































| ture, 1% feet high, sent, express pre- 
2. 


Canaries 


We have this year visited 
the leading canary breeders 
and trainers in Germany, 
and imported as fine a lot of 
trained singers as were ever 
brought to America. They 
are beautiful, hardy birds, 
with wonderfully soft, clear ° 
musical voices. 

Catalogue of canaries, par- 
rots, and other birds, 200 
illustrations, very complete, free if you mention 
this magazine. Complete Bird Book, 25 cents. 


IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 


ERRYS _SEED( 


FOR 


THE FARMER 
THE GARDENER 


AND 
THE HOUSEWIFE 


They cost a little more. They 
are worth a great deal more 
than the ordinary kind. Sold 
everywhere. 1902 annual free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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800,000 
Seed Catalogues 


GOING OUT 


Do you want one? It is my Souvenir Edi. 
tion one 15 years of successful business. 
Handsomely illustrated with photographic repro- 


ductions from nature. Contains many colored plates 


and is filled with bargains that will surprise you. 


A Great Inducement 


It contains a large list of elegant premiums which are 
offered with orders this year. No other Seed or 
Plant_book like it. Don't buy until you get a co PY: 
It is FREE. Send your address on a postal car 
F. B. MILLS, Seedsman 
Rose Hill, N. ¥. 





















A high-class, 
’ self - regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- = 
pacity. Heat, moisture and_ ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this magazine. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois 


ORNAMENT AL LAWN FENCING 


Business success is the result of 
close buying. We sell direct 
to the user at 


FACTORY 
PRICES 


BX, It means a saving to you of 20 
to 25 per cent. 32-page Catalog 

+< free. It tells how to enhance 
your home both in looks and value at small expense. Special 
prices to churches and cemeteries. Address 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO., Box S 
Winchester, Indiana 


ARE YOUR PLANTS DYING? 


Save them by following the instruc- 
tions in our illustrated book, sent free 
for the asking. Tells how to cultivate 
and care for plants in house and con- 
servatory. Write for it to-day. 

Chinese Fan Leaf Palm, shown in pic- 
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paid, on receipt of ® 
THE GEO. WITTBOLD CO. 
1663 Buckingham Place, Chicago 


Largest Growers of Palins in West. 
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ann 
SOUPS. 


READY. f0R USE 


CURTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 





WONDERLAND 
<— PUDDING 





For One Cent you can make a quart 


of delicious, dainty des- 

sert —any flavor, and better than custards or ices. 
ONE TABLET makes pudding for the entire 
family. It is the easiest made, most economical 
and satisfactory dessert to be had. Every woman 
should keep them in her kitchen, With each pack- 
age we will send our Martha Taft Wentworth’s 


New Recipe Book Free 


of charge. It contains many interesting sugges- 
tions for new desserts, etc., etc. Wonderland 
Pudding ‘Tablets have ‘‘B” on every tablet — 10 
in a package. Full-sized package sent to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents. 
THE H. J. BLODGETT CO., Inc., Mfrs. 
10 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
Also Manufacturers of 


ALPHA eneiann SALAD CREAM 
Contains no Oil 
= 


Sold by all leading grocers Dy, 

































California’s 
finest contribution to 
the dining-tables of the 
world 


BISHOP’S & 
ORANGEATE 


Made from the finest Navel 
oranges is the most tempting dish 
ever placed on a table—finer than 
the finest marmalade ever made. 
Ask your grocer if he can't sup- 

ply you. Send us his name and 
$1 for four jars express paid, 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
Largest Preservers of Fine 
Fruits in California, 





Alameda and Easton Streets 
Los Angeles, Cal, 














Send Two 2-Cent Stamps 
and get two beautiful Blue Ded/7 
Panels (3 x 4 inches) of dainty 
Dutch Scenes, with a booklet con- 
taining tiny portraits of the two 
Queens of Holland, etc., and some 
useful recipes for delicious things 
to eat and drink, made with 

9%. Royal 
Bensdorp’s p.i0. Cocoa 
Double Strength 
(Every Can in Yellow Wrapper) 
Famous for its rich, delicate flavor. 
Its double strength makes it the 
| cheapest and best. YOU can get 
Bensdorp’s if you insist. Don't ac- 

cept any other so-called ** Dutch 





Cocoa. You will also receive 
enough Bensdorp’s for 2 or 3 cups 
Cocoa. Address Dept. L, 


S. L. Bartlett, Importer, Boston, Mass, 











We will send to any one, 4 handsome 
Duchess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, 
all different. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Faney Werk Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 


Cc. S. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 27 


t 
We Carpet Your Foor For $3,00 
and healthful 
Brusselette Art Rugs 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven 
on both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent pre- 

aid to any point east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Ilustrated catalogue 
showing rugs in actual colors sent free. 


SANITARY MFG. COMPANY, 49 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Those Days in Old Virginia 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


** It’s too proud a one to break, but it ought to be 
cracked a little.’’ Miss Tom smiled thoughtfully. 

“Miss Tawm, honey,’’ said Mammy, coming 
into the room, ‘‘Aunt Christian, she say, please 
ma’am, she wan’s de sugar loaf fo’ de pies, an’ 
Moze say he done putt de wood in de shed lek 
Marse Tawm tole him, an’ I say he bes’ putt it in 
de po’ch lek you done say.”’ 

“ Yes, as I said, Mammy. 
yet ?”’ 

** Yas, honey, dat dey is. Moze an’ de chillun 
done bin and got it Wednesday. My landy, dey 
was a-hollern an’ a-cyarn’ on’ pears lek to me 

** Big logs, Mammy, and plenty of them? ”’ 


Is the hickory hauled 





ra 


Mammy nodded her head and took the key-basket, 
which Miss Tom handed her, and left the room with 
great importance. Indeed, for weeks there had been 
an air of importance about all the house servants 
at Exeter, for it was nearing Christmas time, and 
was not that the most important season of the entire 
year? Asa great festival it had been brought over 
from England in the good old Colonial days, and 
the round cheer of it had never—in Virginia at 
least — dwindled or lost its flavor, any more than 
the round Christmas plum puddings, which seemed 
indeed to grow fatter and more savory each year. 

Though it was distinctly holiday-time for the 
negroes, yet the plantation was delightfully busy, 
too. There were hogs to be killed and dressed and 
cured; hams to be sugared, boiled and spiced; 
mincemeat to be chopped, raisins to be stoned, suet 
to be shredded, spices to be reduced to powders with 
mortar and pestle; sugar to be crushed, popcorn 
strung, turkeys fattened, pies baked—dozens of 
them—tarts stored away ready for jam at a 
moment’s notice, plum-cake—black as a wolf’s 
mouth — to be made and packed away in stone jars, 
cookies and jellies, big cakes and little cakes, 
gingerbread and date-cakes, candies and turnovers. 
There was a general overhauling of storerooms and 
smokehouses and linen-closets; a general airing and 


| dusting and polishing of all the guest-rooms. 


| 


There were great boxes of stores to be brought from 
the distant railway station or from the near river 
wharf, boxes of mufflers, bandanas, woolen gloves, 
tippets, caps, handkerchiefs and ribbons, with which 
each negro was to be remembered, besides the usual 
Christmas stores of new shoes and new clothing. 
There were boxes of oranges sent up from Colonel 
Tom’s Alabama plantation; there were boxes of 
simple toys and gay-colored picture-books, of can- 
dies and raisins and holly; rolls of muslin and 
woolens and flannels, brought by boat from 
Baltimore or Richmond, unloaded by merry com- 
panies of field negroes and unpacked in the store- 
rooms by Mammy and her chosen assistants, whom 
all the rest envied wholesomely. 
+ 

Two days before Christmas there was the yearly 
evergreen and mistletoe party, when the men and 
girls of the neighborhood drove out into the woods 
to gather cedar and laurel, and look for mistletoe 
hidden in the arms of the elms and oaks. Then 
there was the drive to the old brick church, horses 
and carriages standing about the grave little 
churchyard, and the men and girls, with half-hushed 
gayety, tripping up and down the brick aisles, the 
men mounting ladders and hanging the long ropes 
of evergreen wherever Miss Tom and the rest com- 
manded., The girls, on their knees, their bonnets 
thrown aside, twined the running cedar in and out 
the pillar-spaces of the chancel rail, or looped the 
laurel heavily about the altar. Miss Matilda 
Carter, prim and attractive in her black silk and 
fringed sontag, was there, deferred to in everything 
by the young fellows. Yet, after all, it was Miss 
‘Tom to whom the men and girls turned for final 
decisions. 

Everybody returned to Exeter for dinner and 
found Colonel Tom welcoming Courtney Nelson, 
who had ridden from Richmond. Lowell was to 
arrive that evening. After dinner the rest of the 
day was spent weaving the laurel and cedar into 
garlands, and in the evening ropes of it were hung 
in festoons around the great hall, about the grave 
old oil portraits, over the doorways, around through 
the banisters, in the long parlors and dining-room. 
Holly and cedar were everywhere, while from the 
crystal chandeliers hung the fateful mistletoe. 

” 

By Christmas Eve Uncle Ned’s back had grown 
stiffer than ever, his walk more pompous. Mammy 
and the house servants were coming and going impor- 
tantly, for the boys were returning that evening — 
Robert, Colonel Tom’s eldest son, with a chum 
from the University; Carter, with several of his 
cousins, from Elmington, where many of the younger 
boys of the neighborhood were gathered together 
under tutors to get their preparatory education. 

‘* Mammy,” said Miss Tom that evening, as she 
sat before the dresser, while Tilly brushed her hair 
and Mammy brought the gown Robert liked best — 
white silk with delicate pipings of lavender —and 
laid it carefully on the bed —‘‘ Mammy, what time 
is it? It seems to me I can’t wait one more minute 
to see Robert — dear Robert! ”’ 

‘* Well, honey, he sho’ be hyur terreckly! Bless 
de Lawd! Marse Robert gwina say, ‘ Mammy, you 
done miss me? Um—umgh!’ Marse Robert he 
say wen he done lef’ he say: ‘Mammy, you hyur! 
I tres’ you lek I don’ tres’ nobuddy, an’ you mus’ 
tek keer 0’ Miss Tawm while I’s gone!’ Yas he 
did, honey, lek es if I ain bin takin’ keer o’ you 
an’ him evva sense you bin bawn.”’ 

‘* Hush, Mammy, what’s that?’’ Miss Tom put 
her head listeningly on one side and paused in put- 
ting a curl around the long ebony curling-stick. 

‘* Naw, honey, don’ you be disinformin’ yussef. 


Ung’ Billy, he ain’ mo’n jes’ lef’, an’ de train f’om 
Richmon’ sut’ny is owdacious onreg’lar. Marse 
Robert ain’ gwina be hyur fer two hours noway.”’ 
Mammy looked at her young mistress almost keenly 
a moment. ‘‘ Honey, dat gemmin as was hyur 
befo’ f’om de Nawf, he’s a-comin’, ain’ he? T’ain’ 
maybe him you waitin’ fo’! Lor’, honey, y’ ain’ 
gwina brek Marse Rober: ’s hawt a-lovin’ no Yankee. 
Miss Tawm, honey, dey say dem ar Yankees is got 
sech po’ raisin’ dat dey’s gwina meddle wid de 


” 


‘**Hush, Mammy, hush! Get me my dress 
quickly, Mammy!’”’ 


But it was as Mammy predicted; and it was two 


impatient hours before Miss Tom’s keen ear 
detected the sound of the carriages. The door 
thrown open, the flood of soft candlelight and fire- 
light flashed over the steps tothedriveway. There 
they were — Carter with Tom and Blair Randolph 
tumbling out in mad impatience. There were Mr. 
Lowell and Robert’s friend from Albemarle, and 
two Richmond cousins who had come unexpectedly, 
and then —a tall, boyish figure. 

Colonel Tom, half-way down the steps, caught up 
the children in his arms. His voice was mellow 
with feeling and welcome. 
top of the steps, the wind blowing her hair back 
fairly from her face. Nelson put a light shawl 
around her, but she did not notice him, and the 
wind blew it about her feet in a moment. The 
children flung their arms about her with shouts of 
delight and kisses, then hurried back to be wel- 
comed by the merry crowd standing in the door- 
way. Miss Tom welcomed Lowell, her cousins, 
her brother’s friend, the boys — everybody — then a 
tall, slight, broad-shouldered fellow hurried up the 
steps and took her in his arms. 


on 


**Robert! Robert!’’ There was a catch in her 
breath. She put her hands on his shoulders. How 
tall and brave he was! She ran her firm hands 
down his arms until she found his hands, then he 
took her again in his arms for a longer kiss. When 
they went into the house she wiped her eyes hastily. 
No one had seen. It was their first meeting — until 
Robert had gone to the University they had never 
been separated. 

Indoors they were already talking of hanging the 
stockings —and what an array there was, twenty- 
two in all, soon to grow fat and bulgy and overfed. 

There was merry-making indeed at Exeter the 
next day. With the first gray of the dawn Christmas 
was well under way. There were shouts and laugh- 
ter from the chiddren, and ‘‘ Christmas gif’!’’ from 
the negroes, who seemed to spring up from every- 
where. Then there was the gradual collecting of 
guests and children in the upper gallery. Colonel 
Tom led the way down. Even then the stockings 
were not opened. 
family Bible and began reading, almost reciting, 
for he had read it many Christmases ; 

** And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. 

**And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them.’”’ 

When the chapter was closed Miss Tom went to 
the piano and played a few chords. Every one 
gathered around her, the children closest, the 
grown-ups back of them, and happy black faces of 
the house servants back of them. The fresh young 
voices rang out loud and clear: 

* Come all ve faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant !”’ 
The song finished, then — to the stockings! 


‘h 


It is difficult to say which was the most impor- 
tant feature of theday. ‘There was Christmas serv- 
ice in the brick church; there was the Christmas 
dinner— were there ever such dinners! The 
mahogany was heaped up with rich old Canton 
china and quaint cut glass, and innumerable 
Christmas dishes which Uncle Ned and his minions 
served with inimitable pomp and ceremony. Then 
there was, perhaps best of all, the dance in the 
evening. How pretty the girls looked. How gal- 
lant the men. How bright and happy the crowd of 
black faces around the doorways. 

‘*Miss Tom,”’ said Nelson, coming up, ‘‘ you’ve 
not danced with me yet.’’ 

‘*Miss Peyton has promised me this dance,” 
said Lowell. 

‘* Here,’’ she said, smiling at Nelson and dis- 
entangling a bit of holly from her hair. ‘I can’t 
dance with you now, but I’ll give you this. Be 
careful! It pricks if it is handled roughly.’’ 

In a moment more she was drifting away from 
him with Lowell. As they danced beneath the 
doorway Lowell paused, caught her hands a 
moment and glanced up at a spray of mistletoe 
which hung above them. In an instant a slight, 
young figure came between them and took Miss 
Tom’s hands. The boyish face was hot. 
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**Sir,’’? said Robert proudly, glancing at Lowell 
up and down, ‘in Virginia ——”’ 

‘Robert! Robert! How foolish you are, dear!”’ 
Miss Tom laughed and freed herself. ‘‘ Mr. Lowell 
knows ’ 

Lowell stood looking coolly in the youth’s eyes. 

**You’ll pardon me,”’ said the boy stiffly, ‘‘ I am 
not acquainted with Northern customs. I could 
not judge ——”’ 

Miss Tom looked from one to the other, then 
across to the doorway. Nelson, his handsome head 
bent a little, was looking at her steadily and search- 
ingly. In one hand he held the spray of holly, with 
the other he was testing softly the sharp thorns at 
the edges of the leaves. 





(CONTINUED IN THE MARCH JOURNAL) 


Miss Tom stood at the | 


Colonel Tom opened the old | 
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UTS 


We require, each year, over 
ONE HUNDRED CARLOADS 
of best grade seedless raisins 


This may give ‘some idea of the 
demand that it takes ten million 
ee packages a year to 
satisfy. It is “condensed” in form; 
clean, wholesome. Never sold in bulk. 


DELICIOUS RECIPES 


ON EVERY PACKAGE 
Many good things beside mince pie can be 


made with None Such Mince Meat, such 
as delicious, wholesome 


NONE SUCH 


FRUIT PUDDING 
and FRUIT CAKE 


and tempting “None 
Such Hermits.” 


Ten Cents 
a 2-pie package 


Beware of packages in 
imitation of None Such, 


Merrell-Soule Co. 


Syracuse, N, ¥. 





Evaporated Cream 


is pure, full-cream cows milk (from cows bred and 
fed on our model dairy farms), unsweetened, 
canned and sterilized. It is preferable to ordinary 
milk, because it is always in relishing and whole- 
some condition, cleanly handled, and takes the 
place of either crude milk or dairy cream for all 
purposes, if diluted according to directions. 
The safest, most readily digested 


FOOD FOR INFANTS 


Sold by grocers and druggists. If not sold at 
your place sen«| 10 cents for can, prepaid. 
Sent Free: booklets, “ Baby's Milk,” 
“ Cooking with Milk Made Easy,” * High- 
land Ice Cream.” Address Dept. A. 


Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., Highland, Ill. 
“Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.” 


FREE for a 
Leading 
Grocer’s Name 


PREPARED 
* CAKE - 























GLEHEART'S 
SWANS DOWN Flour 


Delicate, tempting cakes, puddings, pastry, etc., 
can best be made by using 


Igleheart’s Swan’s Down Cake Flour 


Prepared specially for that purpose. Is not a self- 
rising flour, but good all year round, in all climates. 

A trial convinces all good house- 
keepers of its value and economy in 
making a delicious cake for 2 cents’ 
worth of flour. 

Soldat finest grocery stores everywhere. 
Inquire at yours. 
IGLEHEART BROS. 
| Soe A Evanaville, Ind. 

















UNPLEASANT 


“COMPANY 





‘* Steinmetz Never-Failing Roach F " 


A preparation that will exterminate roaches and waterbugs 
ina night. Contains no poison. PRICE 25 CENTS 
Your druggist should have it, or send two-cent stamp for a 
generous supply. 

W. Fred Steinmetz, Mfr., 2888 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The mother of Dorothea Jean Seltzer, of Kerding, Pa., 
sends the above picture as her contrilution to the “ living 


testimonials "’ M4 iskay'’s Food. 

A Camden oe ) sician writes us, uncer date of Decem- 
her 4th, 1901; f it Kad not been for Eskay'’s Food five 
babies ander my charge would now be in the cemetery in- 
stead of the iin garten. Eskay’s Food has a warm place 
in my practice. 


You can try “his without expense, by applying for a free 
sample to SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., Philadelphia. 


Babies’ 
Reclining Go-Cart 


Baby-carriage and ygo-cart combined, It 
doesn’t take so much room as a baby- 
carriage, and yet it gives the baby more 
room than most of them. 


The Bloch 


is the best in the world — not only because it is the 
most easily adjusted (a simple turn of the wrist 
changes it from go-cart to baby-carriage, or the 
other way). 
It is also very light 
perfectly mude. 
It dosan’t wabble or 
run off sideways. You 











can’t see any mechan- 
ism. The designs are 
= a 


BLOCH is stamped on 
every Bioch 
Go-cart. If your dealer 
won't you, we'll 
ship from the Seeeey 
paid anywhere in 
} 4 nited States. Write 
for pictured catalogue. 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 


713 and 715 Spring Garden, Philadelphia 


GOING TO BUILD? 
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FHE RABY 
FROM BIRTH TO THREE 





PROTOGRAPH BY sANNE | BERTRAND 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


Iuquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


To Protect a Little Girl's Ears 


Y LITTLE girl, two years and a half old, has 

had earache several times this winter. Do 

you think it necessary to keep her ears covered while 
she is out-of-doors? She has always worn a hat. 


A. F.R. 
Yes, it would be betterto do so. Little silk bon- 
nets are pretty for children of her age. If you do 


not wish to buy one of these you might fasten broad 
ribbons on her hat, sewing them on the under side 
just over the ears. A piece of wadding, or a pretty 
rosette lined with wadding, may be used to cover 
each ear. Caps made of worsted or Angora yarn 
are becoming to some children and can easily be 
pulled down over the ears. If the child continues to 
have frequent earache you had better have her ears 
examined bya specialist. Such a condition should 
never be allowed to go on. 


To Break a Baby of Sucking His Thumb 

In spite of all we can do our little two-year-old 
boy persists in sucking his thumb. We have tried 
putting on a mitten, but he simply sucks that. Can 
you suggest any other method ? 


The child should have been broken of this habit 
long ago. It would then have been easier. The 
best way to do now is to buy some aloes or solution 
of quinine, and either dip his thumb in this or sat- 
urate a piece of linen in it and tie it around his 
thumb. As one little boy said about this method, 
**T think it will help me ’member.’’ 


Toys for an Infant 


Will you please tell me what toys you consider 
suitable for a six-months-old boy? AuNtTIE N. 

The fewer toys he has the better. Babies of this 
age are nearly always amused too much, and their 
little brains overtaxed, by having toys of all sorts 
and descriptions danced before their eyes. Few 
people realize how delicate a thing is the nervous 
system of a baby. Fretful, nervous children are 
often those who have been constantly amused or 
have had toys showered upon them in babyhood. 
If toys are given to the baby let them be few and 
simple. A set of Froebel’s pretty worsted balls, 
one or two rubber toys, and an ivory ring to help 
the teeth through, are quite sufficient for an infant. 
Do not buy noisy rattles or bells, or any toys which 
will excite them in any way. 


Modification of Milk for a Young Baby 

I am about to make a change in my baby’s food 
and want to try modified milk, but do not know the 
correct proportions. Will you please help me? 
My baby is just three months old. i. 


Skim from the top of a quart bottle of milk six 
ounces (twelve tablespoonfuls) of cream, then pour 
off six ounces of milk and mix with the cream. To 
this add a pinch of bicarbonate of soda, four tea- 
spoonfuls of cane sugar or eight of milk sugar, 
dissolved in twenty ounces of boiling water, and 
four ounces of either barley or oatmeal gruel. The 
water or sugar solution should be cooled before it 
is added to the rest of the mixture. Pasteurize the 
food for thirty minutes. The child should have 
eight feedings during the twenty-four hours, taking 
from three ounces and a half to four ounces at each 
meal. Be sure to cool the bottles rapidly after 
they are removed from the Pasteurizer. When they 
are quite cool place them on the ice. 


Treatment for Nose-Bleed 

My little boy just three years old frequently has 
severe bleeding at the nose which I find hard to 
control. If you will tell me of something to do I 
shall be very grateful. Mrs. S.A. K. 


Have the child sit up straight, and hold the nos- 
trils tightly together. Wrap a small piece of ice in 
a little cotton wool and gently rub the outside of 
the nose with it. If this does not stop it you may 
have the child raise his arms above his head and 
put a wad of tissue paper under his upper lip, hold- 
ing it there firmly. Do not allow the child to blow 
his nose for some time after the bleeding has 

| stopped. If the attacks are frequent I should advise 
you to consult a good physician as the boy may 
have some disease of the blood or blood-vessels 
which should be treated. 


Chafing of the Skin 


My little boy, now six months old, seems to have 
a very delicate skin. He is almost constantly chafed 
about the groin and I have been advised to use 
| various salves, but they are without effect. Fre- 

quent bathing with soap and water does not seem 
to help matters. Can you not prescribe something 
for him? A GRATEFUL MOTHER. 


Do not use soap in the water when bathing the 
affected parts. Makea bag of cheesecloth and in this 
put about one pint of bran ; place this in the water 
and squeeze it until the water becomes like a rather 
thin porridge. Use thisfor bathing. Be very care- 
ful to keep the child dry, changing his napkin at once 
as soon as it is wet. Small pieces of old linen on 
which is a little olive oil may be laid in the groin 
when the napkin is changed. Do not let the sur- 
faces of the skin rub together. Keep the folds 
separate by means of the linen, and dust in a little 
baby powder. 
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DESSERT JELLY 


None made that’s as good— None can be 


All grocers sell BROMANGELON. 


STERN & SAALBERG, New York 


made better. 
FREE — handsome booklet of recipes. 











it, we will mail it to you on receipt of price. 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO. 





Give color desired and your height and waist measure. 


The Straight Military Front 


shown in figure to right is secured by wearing the 


Foster Hose Supporter 


Patented December 5, 1899. 


The only supporter with a pad large enough and 
supporting bands strong enough to hold back the 
entire abdomen, assuring the wearer a correct stand- 
ing position and the much desired straight front. 
It has a waist band whicl» presses on the sides of 
the waist, making it round, and has no metal parts 
to mar or tear the corset. 


f Ww fe web, black or nite 60c 
| Wide web, fancy frilled, black, 

THREE 4 white, cardinal, blue or pink, 75¢ 

GRADES: | Heavy silk web, large pud 

Lif desired, $1.25 


The name “Foster” is stamped on every pair. 
Don’t let your dealer impose on you with “ some- 
thing just the same as‘*The Foster.’” 1 he hasn’t 


438 Broadway, New York , 








that anybody would trust eggs to 


facts aud photograplis ; 


IT’S A WONDER 


cnan 
the 
is so cheap 
effective small hatcher is the 


HATCHING 
WONDER 


Has all the 
the famous 
just as well, 
We pay the freight. Sen for the bo« 


Vietor, 


GEORGE ERTEL CO., Quincy, IIL. 


a hen with all the 
es of breaking and leaving 
nest when an Ertei Inculator 
The simplest, most 


improvements of 
and tbwuilt 
It's a sure hatcher. 
k full of 
6 cents, by mail prepaid, 








Noxa [ Proot Filter $5 











ones, too. 


L its 0 
kettle. 


Our $2 Gravity Filter is for towns 
Dealers Wanted in Every Town, 
AMERICAN FILTER CO., Dept. 


if as easily as the top of your tea- 
Is nickeled, small, light, easy 














to attach and clean; filters 15 vals, pe 
hour. Money back if not satisfactory in 
30 days. We make larger and smaller 


143, 







without waterworks, 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Supplied 
Moisture 


nearest office for lx 


Used on 26 
U.S., Canad uStralia a 
also by America’s leading po 
thousands of others. 
est award at Pa 
82-page circular free. (¢ 
164 pages, 8x11 in., 
0k No, 165, 


Gov. Expe 





CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Kuffalo, N.Y. 


Chieago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


CYRHERS,INCUBATOR 


riment Stations in 
nd New Zealand; 
ultrymen and 
Gold medal and high- 
n-A meric an, October, 1901. 
omplete « atalog: 1¢ 
mailed for 10 


Ask 


New York, N.Y. 
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Finish your Floors, Borders and Woodwork with 


FLOOR “SHINE 


NAMEL FLOOR 

Contains no Japan or Shellac. 
Makes Pine Floors look like 
New Hardwood Floors. Not 
a polish but a lasting finish. 
Dries over night — wears like 
cement. Easy to apply. All 
colors, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, 
et Send for our free sample 
Card Book and list of dealers. 

Address “ FLOOR-SHINE” (C0., St. Louls, Mo. 
Our Transparent * Floor-Shine™ 








renews the Finish on 








Hardwood Floors, Linoleums, Furniture, etc. 


THE SANITARY STILL 


On your kitchen stove furnishes plenty of 
distilled aerated water at trifling cost. 
Simple as a tea kettle 

MKS, JOUN ADDISON PORTE, widow 
of the late Secretary to the President 

















writes: ‘I have used one of your 
Sanitary Stills in my home; the water 
distilled by it is che lutely pure and 
wholesome. I take pleasure in re com- 
men ling r it to all who desire pure water 





The Sanitary Still used in the W HITE 
HOU SKE. Highest award at Paris Ex- 
osition. Write for booklet 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 97.N. Green St..Chieago 


DO IT YOURSELF 












We have mace plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Mithook Farm is 


now the largest pure-bred poultry estab- 
lishinent inthe country. Our new year book 


“‘POULTRY FOR PROFIT ’”’ 


will start youright. All about breeding, feed- 










} ing, ete. Cuts of fowls with prices; eggs in 
| season. Book has cost too much money and e xperi- 
, ence to be given away, but we mail it for 10 cents. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, lil. 
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Every Home Needs 


The Gem Ironing Machine 


Why? Because it makes ironing 
easy, does 10 hours’ work in 1 hourand 
costs 14 cents per hour to heat by gas 
or gasoline. Does fine work without 
worry. Your money back if not 
satisfactory. Se nt FREE: Iilus- 
trated| booklet, ** Modern Methods in 


Ironing.” 
Write to-day. 
o., 


V aluable sugyestions. 
DOMESTIC MANGLE 
Box E, Kaeine Junetion, Wis. 















A Great Comfort 


Booklet Free — send for it. 


Baker’s 
Adjustable 
Table 


BAKER & SONS ©0. 
61 Wayne St. 
Kendallville, Ind. 











tiful, Illustrated Catalogue. 


Free Flower Seeds 


Send for free trial packet (20 seeds) Pansy, 
Imperial German Mixture, and My Beau- 


JESSIE RK. PRIOR, Seedswoman, Minneapolis, Ninn. 





RUNS ITSELF! 


As sage in operation as a yentle summer 
slower. ou strike a light and the 


PE TAL UMA INCUBATOR 


does the rest. No more worry over hatching. 
No more loss of eggs. The Petalome regu- 
lates perfectly and hatches every tertile eyg. 
4 sizes. Catalogue free. 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR C@O., Box 81, 





freight 


Petaluma, Cal, 


S"jstur® POULTRY 
BOOK ON 
and Almanac for 1902. 160 pages, over 100 
illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, Poul- 
try Supplies, etc. How to raise chickens success- 
fully, their care, diseases and reinedies. Diagrams 
o with full description of Poultry houses. All 
gee. about Ineuhators, Brooders and thoroughbred 
> F iy wis, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
. ©, SHOEMAKER, Box 266, Freeport, 11. 


FOR AN INCUBATOR 












It holds 50 eggs 
and is equal to 


any incubator made for hatch- 
ing. Costs less because it's 
suialler. THE 50-EGG BANT- 


LING SPECIAL is yuaranteed as to results, if 
you follow instructions. 20th Century 
Poultry Book expl: ans ail. Sent for 
ten cents. Write for it at « 


Reliable Ineh. & Brdr. Co., les B67, Quincey, IL. 


OULTRY PAPER FREE 


our name and address on postal card mailed to? 
Settabie Poultry Journal, Quincy, Illinois 
will bring you free sample, with elegant full-page color 
plate frontispiece showing in natural colors a pair of standard 
fowls, reproduced from oil painting by Frank L. Sewell, World's 
greatest poultry artist. 68 to 160 pages monthly, 50 cents a year. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize-winning poultry for 1902, printed in colors, 
illustrates and describes 50 varieties of poultry ; 
gives reasonable prices of egys and stock. Many 
hints to poultry raisers. Send 10¢ in silver or stampr 
for this noted book. , HM. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 





















HERSHEY S 


The highest attainment in chocolate bys Why two combinations of rich, sterilized milk and 
for drinking 
with these chocolates. HERSHEY CHOCOLATE a co., 1020 CHESTNU 


drinking. 


If not at dealers send 50c 


and six 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


A SWEET TO EAT 


POWDERED MILK CHOCOLATE | 


A FOOD TO DRINK 













re chocolate, for eating and 
, delivered FREE. You will be delighted 
STREET, PHILADELP HIA, PA. 


cakes for eatin: 
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“Tue Motuers’ Frienp” 


(TRADE MARK) 
SHIRT WAISTS FOR BOYS 





| can Be TORN + 


“TWE MOTHERS’ FRIEND” is «nc ovig- 
inal detachable belt shirt waist, the kind 
you have used for nearly 20 years. 

It has our adjustable belt which 
is removed when the waist is 
washed. The buttons are riveted 
to the belt. They can’t come off. 


= “é ” 
Every “ MOTHERS’ FRIEND” shirt Waist 
GUARANTEED 
Prices 35c to $1.50 each 


REMEMBER the genuine HERS FRity, 
Nee 


MOTHERS’ FRIEND 
Shirt Waists are never Pa 
sold without this label: T Mar 27” ee 
If your dealer does not sell them, write us. 
The Mothers’ Friend Shirt Waist Factory 
Willow Avenue, 135th to 136th Street, New York City 




















CARING FOR THE BABY 


is made easy, is a pleasure nota 
task, by using the 


COMBINED 
Baby Jumper 
Rocking Chair 

and Crib 


Its use is a great saving of time 
and strength to the mother, and 
q is far better for the baby than any 
other outfit on 
the market. 














Write 
It can be 
changed from for 
jum per to Illus- 
PATENTED. chair, or bed, ee 
easily in an instant. Every mother will vases 
tind it worth many times its original cust, as Booklet 


it brings comfort to the whole family. 
Chesterfield, N. J. 
Glascock Bros, Mfg. Co., 


Free 


Munete, Ind. ee 
Dear Sirs—Your Combined ~~ 
Bab ry Jumper and Rocking 


Chairisa great thing. I would 

not take $25.00 for mine and 

have to do without one—in 
, fact, nothing could buy it. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. CHAS. HARVEY. 
Prices reasonable. Your 
bab y 
dealer probably keeps it. ATENTED 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., . hen 6, Muncie, Ind. 














Rubens Infant Shirt 





No Trouble 


550, 23. 


No Buttons. a 
A WORD ‘TO. MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is 
affords full protection to lungs 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal 


a veritable life preserver. It 
and abdomen, thus 
to a great many 
children. Get them at once. ‘lake no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers, 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 
They are made in merino, wool, sill 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goox 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St. 


and wool, 


and all silk, to 
Is Stores. Circulars, 


, Chicago, II. 


Coward 


“Good Sense’ Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN 


Would not have been adver 
tised at all if it were anything 
like what you can get at 
home; but it is an altogether 
different Shoe — the embodied 
result of 30 years’ laborious 
study “How to Have Good 
Feet for Life.” ‘or your 
Children’s sake, are you 
not interested enough to 
want to know more about 
this celebrated shoe? 
Write to-day for Catalogue. 
Includes Good Sense shoes 
for adults. Cost no more; 
wear better. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
268-272 Greenwich St., near Warren Street, New York 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 24 cents, 
A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 




























MRS. C 





| getting slides appropriate for the occasion. 





THE CHILD 
OF THREE AND OVER 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 
Former Superintendent of the Newport Hospital 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents who inclose stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Washington's Birthday Entertainment 

| AM going to give a little party for my three 
children on Washington’s Birthday. The eldest 

is eleven years old, the youngest six. I should like 

to have a magic lantern, but find some difficulty in 


Can 
Mrs. W. N.C. 


For five dollars you can purchase a certain kind 
of magic lantern which does not require slides, but 
will show any printed picture, or photograph, 
enlarged on a&creen. For five cents each; or less, 
you can obtain pictures of George and Martha 


you help me? 


| Washington, Valley Forge, Washington Crossing 


the Delaware and other patriotic subjects. If the 
children are familiar with kindergarten music they 
will like to sing the song for Washington’s Birthday, 
or the one beginning ‘‘ Sing a song of Washington,”’ 
to the tune ‘* Marching Through Georgia.’’ The 
screen may be draped with flags and each child wear 
a knot of red, white and blue ribbon. 


Basket-Work for Children 


I am anxious to find an indoor occupation for 
my boy and girl of ten and twelve —something 
they can do together in the late afternoons during 
the winter. Mrs. B. T 


The children will find making baskets a fascinat- 
ing occupation. The rattan of which baskets are 
woven may be purchased in any large city. The 
tools required are few and simple: a pair of strong, 
sharp scissors, a sharp knife, and a short, steel 
knitting-needle. Books may be procured which 
fully describe the manner of weaving, and give 
illustrations of some of the useful and fanciful 
baskets that can be made: candy-baskets, scrap- 
baskets, work-baskets, glove and_ handkerchief 
baskets, and many others. 


Puzzle Map of the United States 
I have a boy of seven who is very fond of making 
out puzzles. I should like to get some for him 
that will teach him as well as amuse him. 
Mrs. B. M. 


He would find pleasure and instruction in a puz- 
zle map of the United States. It is dissected into 
many pieces and requires a good deal of ingenuity 
to put the parts together. You can also obtain 
ordinary dissected maps of the principal countries in 
the world. Putting them together familiarizes a 
child with the relative position of the different 
places. 


How to Mark Overshoes 


My children have Jost two pairs of overshoes at 
school this winter. Can you suggest a method of 


marking which will enable them to recognize their 
overshoes easily ? i a 


Buy a yard of inch-wide surgeon’s adhesive plas- 
ter at the druggist’s. Write the child’s name plainly 
on the white side with indelible ink, such as you 
mark linen with. Cut off the strip and press the 
adhesive surface closely on the inside of the shoe. 
Passing a warm iron over it will make it adhere 
even more firmly. 


Fastening Mittens to an Overcoat 


My boy of four drops his mittens when he takes 
them off to play, and has mislaid severa] pairs 
beyond recovery. I have tried pinning them, but 
it tears both coat and mittens, and tying them on 
does not answer. ALIcE C. M. 


Cut two lengths of black tape long enough to 
reach from the top to the bottom of the sleeve. 
Sew one end firmly to the armhole of the overcoat, 
pass the tape down the inside of the sleeve and sew 
the mitten to the other end. They may be pulled 
off easily and hang until the owner is ready to put 
them on again, without further thought on his part. 


A Valentine Gift 


I wish to send a birthday gitt to the daughter of 
a friend born on St. Valentine’s Day, and I want it 
to be something appropriate to the season. She will 
be sixteen years old this year. Can you suggest a 
suitable present? MARION L. K. 


A heart-shaped cut-glass flask for perfume, or a 
heart-shaped box with silver top for the toilet-table, 
or a ring with a true lover’s knot encircling a whole 
pearl, a turquoise, or an amethyst, which is the 
February birthstone, would please a young girl. 
A heart-shaped locket with a single pearl, and hav- 
ing a place for hair and a photograph inside, isa 
pretty gift, as is also a pendant of the same shape 
for the watchchain. 


Boxing as an Exervise for Boys 


Iam most anxious that my boys of twelve and 
thirteen should learn to box. I think it would bea 
means of working off their high spirits in a harm- 
less way. Can you tell me if boxing gloves are 
expensive and how I could get some one to teach 
them ? MARY R. 


Boxing gloves of soft tanned leather, stuffed 
with hair, may be obtained at from one dollar to 
three dollars a pair. At a gymnasium in any large 
city you could find some one who would give your 
boys lessons. A book of rules may be purchased 
for ten cents, and perhaps with a little assistance 
they might teach themselves enough to give them 
much enjoyment and healthful exercise. 
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Behold the maid who made the cake, 
The finest cake a maid can bake ; 


If you would know her secret power, 


’Twas Davis’ Cake and Pastry Flour. 


\ Davis’ Cake and Pastry Flour 


Is prepared by a new process, removing all the gluten and rt just the part 
of the flour that’s best suited for delicious cake and flaky pastry. 








FREE 


**DAVIS’ CAKE AND PASTRY PICTURES” 


containing 28 receipts with repeaduction o 
of each cake and pie. Contains special A 
THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED RECEIPT BOOK PUBLISHZD. 


Send us your grocer’s name and we will 
mail you free our illustrated book entitled 


noni Deed aes ie 








Ask your grocer for poy Cake and Pastry Flour (25 cents per package), or send 
us $1.00 for four packages at the regular price and we will pay express charges. 
Enough flour to make 52 cakes. 


Address R.T. DAVIS MILL & MFG, CO., 201 Second Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Makers of the famous Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 















No, 22 Buffet 


Our Price, $28.00 


Retail value, $40 to $45. 


large catalogue. 





ELEGANCE 


BISHOP (crana Rapids) 


Makes these in your home to a degree you can hardly realize and SAVES you ONE- 
THIRD. It is sold on MERIT — Shipped anywhere on APPROVAL. 
heme FIVE DAYS; 
peemety sati<fied, and you 

ave not SAVED MONEY, 
you may return the goods 
at our expense and your 
money will be refunded. 

WE PREVAY FREIGUT 

to all points east of Miss. 
river and north of Tenn., 
and allow freight that far 
to points beyond. 
een en our 

‘urniture ustrated in our . 
FREE. Our Price, $37. 
We take all risk of , 
age in shipping. 


Large 


COMFORT STYLE 


FURNITURE 


Keep it in your 
if not 





No. 883, Turkish Leather Couch 


Retail value, 
$55 to $60. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














NO MORE. DARNING 


‘Raci ne Feet : 


A New Pair Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged feet, attach ap 
Feet" to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as good 

as new. Cost only 10c 
and a few moments’ time 





Racine Feet come in cot 
ton, sizes 5 to Vt, black o 
Price, 10 cents a patr 











“The Stockinette 
tells everything. 
free. Ayents wanted 


Department E, Sanat. ban 


B nN BY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and desc rip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MES, J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Masa. 


“Eris” ALUMINUM 
TEA KETTLE 


Noseams or joints toleak. Will 
last a lifetime. Ebony handle, al- 
ways cool, Polished like silver. 
Write for complete catalogue cook- 
ing utensils 


S| Full stze No. 8,6 gts. 


j $2.50 Express paid East 


Stitch,"’ 
Sent 














Mississippi River. 
GRISWOLD MFG, (0., Erie, Pa. 


END 25 CENTS f55 05a" 
and Tyrian A, Wash Silk 
to work it; also a Set of Battenberg Lace Patterns, 
including Collar, Cuffs, Tie End and Handkerchief. 

Also our catalog of Stamped Goods. All for 25 cents, 


PHYLLIS ART CO., 91 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Infant’s Outfit 23 Pieces $5.69 


Everything for Bables and Children, 
Send 3c. for illustrated catalogue. 
“We cater to the little ones.” 








r 











New Battenberg Lace Patterns 
H’DK’F, CENTER, COLLAR, STOCK, etc., one 
LINEN TURNOVER COLLAR, a year's subscrip- 
tionto INGALLS’ FANCY WORK BOOK anc a new 
Zhe SAILOR COLLAR Patiern —ALL forZ25e. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 





POULTR PAPER, illustrated, 20 
pages, 25 cents ag” Re 
4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample /ree. -page 


practical poultry book free to yearly -M. ‘i ers. 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 











30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


onthise omplete little 60-egygincubator. Three 
walls, safety lamp, a perfect regulating 
HAWKEYE JR. INCUBATOR. Price $7.50, 
Our new catalogue (oil painting cover) is now 
ready. Send for booklet and a year’s sub- 
scription to leading poultry journal, 10 cents, 
Hawkeye Incubator Co., Dept. 23, Newton. Ia. 



















30 cut patterns | 


NYE & HERRING, 635 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, | 
























A positive relief for 

PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 

an! SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of = 
spiration. Delightful after shaving 
GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 

Sold everywhere or mailed for 260. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN C©@., 8387 Hrond St., Newark, N. 4. 








Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the Httle collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen 

FREE —“ Mother's Free Library " (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON KUBRBER ¢0., 19 Mik St, Boston 





_ 1902 MODEL BICYCLES 


One sample in each town at HALF 









PRICE to introduce. Great of unity 
for RIDER AGENTS. ‘Til March Ist 
sample 1902 model §9 to $15. 1900 and 


1901 models $7 to$1l1. Second hand wheels, 
best makes, §3 to §8. Shipped anywhere 

, on approval and 10 days’ trial without a 
cent deposit. Tires, equipments and sundries, all kinds, half 
regular prices. Ifyou will distrilute catalogues fora bicycle,’ write 
at once for our spectal offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 28-H, Chicago, Ill. 





NT 
5 CONVINCE 


Our 50 egg compartment hatchers have 
ages over all other incubators. Ban- 
tams at §5, $9.50 and §15 for 50, 100 and 200 
- see sizes. Hatch every good egg. Send 
Regulating ents for No. 77 catalogue. 

BUCKEYE INC C BATOR Co., Springfield, Ohle 


AUSCHER’S STOCK WINS 


ALL THE PRIZES. Never fails. We lead in 
quality and low prices. New mammoth Poultry Book 
and catalogue, werth $25, but sent postpaid for only 
15e. JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 161, Freeport, UL. 














Send three 2-cent stamps for 
postaye, and get our beautiful 


“ Story of 
Plymouth Rock” 


A handsome book of 40 pages 
All about the Pilgrims. Good for 
Schools. Frofusely illustrated; also 
five Color Plates from Famous Paint- 
ings: “ The Embarkation,” “ Re- 
turn of the Mayflower,” “ 
Alden and Priscilla,” etc. 





LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


And you will ALSO receive 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 
re Phosphated E 
enough to make << of delicious 
Jelly for Dessert. send 15 cents 
and we will send you a full-sized 
package of our Gelatine to make 
as much Jelly as any other kind. 
ddress 
Dept. L, Plymouth Rock Gelatine (., 
Bost Mass. 


on, 





I clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar tooth brush 










hold it. 
brush, 


j sd ? 7 | " " HM 7 ¥ | / Florence Mfg. Co., 110 rd, *acacton Mans, 


SOLp ONLY IN A YELLOW Box —for your protection. 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Hole in handle and 


Bristles 
hook to 


This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 


Children’s 25c. 
Send for free booklet“ Tooth Truths.” 


By mail or at dealers’. 
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STRAIGHT/ 
FRONT 
MODELS 
FOR ALL FIGURES 


Send For Illustrated Catalogue 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
CORSET CO 


CHICAGO, ILL. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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RALSTON’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MISS K. N. RICHARDSON 
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A ACH day will bring new things from 
now until the summer comes, and 
it always seems to me that sum- 
mer things are by far the most 
attractive. To the woman whose 
purse is long dressing is an ex- 
tremely simple science, or should 
be, but to her less fortunate sister, who has 
to turn and twist and make over, it is quite 
a serious problem. 


s 
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AX INDIVIDUAL style, to which the laws 

of fashion even are second, gives to a 
woman a certain air of distinction which is 
very desirable—as every one knows. A 
dressmaker’s ‘‘ manikin’’ may be most pre- 
cisely fashionable and absolutely comme il 
faut, but utterly lacking in that difficult 
charm which is called, for lack of a better 
naine, ‘‘style.’’ A certain individual way 
of wearing the hair, or the wearing of one’s 
clothes in a manner becoming to one’s own 
personality, is a most important gift, and adds 
much to the attractiveness of woman—far 
more than anything pur- 
chasable or made ‘‘to 
order ’’ by the most fastidi- 
ous can possibly do. 


O BE more definite, the 
‘*wearing’’ of one’s 
clothes means the proper 
putting on of one’s clothes. 
This may not seem much of 
a point to make, or one to 
consider as important, bat 
indeed the ignoring of it is a serious error as 
it is just these trifles which make or mar a 
woman’s appearance. The dressmaker and 
the milliner may do their best in turning out 
a woman properly, and then through a care- 
less attention to those most important trifles 
a disastrous effect may be the result. 





O HAVE a certain ‘‘ knack,’’ which does 
not seem to be given to every woman, is 
a most helpful possession in this matter of 
‘putting on clothes’’— but, like so many other 
good qualities, it may be cultivated. And 
apropos of this let me tell you a little story of 
a man I know, who once said to me that the 
reason he married the girl he did was because 
her belt and skirt always joined most neatly, 
without a suggestion of a ‘‘gap.’’ He evi- 
dently realized how difficult this meeting of 
belt and skirt successfully and securely is to 
overcome in the dressing of a woman, and 
felt sure that the girl was 
capable of equally great 
efforts in other ways that 
were just as hard to meet 
and overcome success- 
fully. Believe me, there 
is much inthis. The lit 
tle things in dress, like 
most little things, have 
a troublesome habit of 
growing into big things. 


HE principal change in 

skirts, and especially 
in tailor-made skirts, this 
year is in the length. 
They are much shorter, 
very round and show just 
the upper part of the foot. 
Skirts of this sort are really the only sen- 
sible, convenient ones for busy women. 
They should fit quite snugly around the hips 
and may be either circular or gored; if cir- 
cular, they may have a graduated flounce 
finished with rows of stitching. In Paris 
they call these skirts “‘ fast-walking skirts.’’ 
That, to be sure, is one of their uses, and the 
comfort of being able to walk without the 
tedious discomfort of holding up the skirt of 
one’s gown is beyond question. 





HE subject of dress is a question difficult 
indeed to the woman in business, who of 
course has the feminine tastes and foibles 
peculiar to other women, yet who must study 
carefully the economy 
of the question, for her 
clothes must answer 
many demands. 


LWAYS first comes 
the tailor-made 
costume which seems 
to answer so well the 
many requirements of 
modern life, and par- 
ticularly the needs of 
the business woman. 
It is certainly the most 
useful and economical costume that she can 
have, for new changes in the way of little 
accessories are possible with a suit of this 
sort. With a few blouses, a tailor-made suit 
means almost a ‘‘ wardrobe’’ to the woman 
of slender means. With it, and a flannel or 
challie blouse for working-hours, a silk one 
for evening and church, and one of chiffon 
or lace for the theatre or any small informal 
affair, she may always appear well dressed. 
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S TO the colors for a tailor suit, still 
keeping in mind the woman in business, 
something dark is undoubtedly the best, 
obviously for many reasons. One grows less 
quickly tired of the darker colors; they are 
more inconspicuous, and when one has not 
many clothes this is a distinct advantage; 
besides, dark clothes form a background that 
can be easily trimmed, and changed and 
made suitable for different occasions by the 
addition of a lace collar, or a fichu, or a belt, 
or a stock of ribbon, and so on through a 
long list of accessories. 


” MAKING a gown for every-day constant 

wear many things must be thought of — 
use, service, expense, and last, but far from 
least, becomingness. The comfort of the 
shirt-waist has almost entirely spoiled us for 
the tightly lined and boned waist, therefore 
the result is the extremely pretty and sensible 
gown known as the shirt-waist suit, than 
which there is nothing nicer for the business 
woman. It is plain, pretty, practical, three 
most important points. Finish with a belt of 
ribbon, and a stock of the same with a small 
white muslin or linen turn-over collar, or if 
preferred the collar may be of the dress ma- 
terial. I think the plan of having the collar 
made on the waist of the same material as the 
dress is the best as it is the more simple, and 
saves both time and trouble. Always, of 
course, the stock should have a finishing line 
of white at the top. 


HE question of how women shall dress in 
mourning is often rather perplexing. So 
many different views are held by so many 
different people that the subject is continually 
under discussion. For my own part in this 
matter I am old-fashioned and believe in 
strict conventionality to the established 
unwritten laws concerning mourning. By 
this I do not mean the period of mourning 
necessary, but simply the wearing of plain, 
severe styles. Anything extreme, or in the 
way of an innovation, is in strictly bad taste. 
The smooth-faced, dull- 
finished materials are the 
best for deep mourning, the 
best through accepted cus- 
tom and usage—two good 
old traditions fashion can- 
not afford to disregard. 
Henrietta is the most liked 
of all the black materials 
for general wear, and of 
course broadcloth for the 
coat or tailor suit. For 
the house, and indeed for 
the street, too, according 
to the season, veiling makes 
the most satisfactory and 
suitable gown. 


HE best silks for mourning are peau de 
soie, Armure, taffeta and Louisine, as 
they are quite lustrous and dull in their finish. 
Trimmings, like spices, should be used 
sparingly, and in fact the only trimmings 
allowable in the wearing of the deepest 
mourning are crape, stitching, and mourning 
silk. These trimmings apply to gowns for 
the street. Footing and chiffon are used on 
house gowns and blouses. Lace is permissi- 
ble only in second mourning. 


URN-OVER collars and cuffs of linen, or 
very fine lawn with hemstitched edges, are 
worn in the deepest mourning, making the 
prettiest of finishes. In the summer, gowns 
of white muslin may be worn trimmed only 
with footing and worn with black ribbons. 
Face veils for mourning of fine Brussels 
net are made both round and square, the 
borders edged with crape. Some have scol- 
loped and fancy edges, but, as a rule, the 
plainly bound ones are best. 


A CERTAIN amount of jewelry is of course 

more or less indispensable, although its 
use should be absolutely limited to what is 
positively necessary, when one is wearing 
mourning. Nothing is more utterly out of 
place, more vulgar in the extreme, than elab- 
orate and quite uncalled-for jewelry. Under 
the best of circumstances and conditions the 
wearing of it requires knowledge and judi- 
cious handling. In such a progressive time 
as to-day appropriate jewelry is made of gun 
metal and black enamel for mourning, and it 
only should be worn. Belt buckles, belt pins, 
brooches and chains are all found in an end- 
less variety, made in most artistic designs 
from these two materials. Chatelaines in 
gun metal and of suéde mounted with gun 
metal are made especially for the woman in 
mourning. 


HERE is a most decided line between the 

wearing of mourning and the wearing 

of black. The latter is so universally worn 

nowadays by women that it is confusing 

sometimes to know just where and how the 

line is drawn: for example, uncut velvets are 
mourning; other varieties are not. 





ss promiscuous use of various ribbons, 
bits of lace, and tulle with shirt-waists 
cannot be too strongly condemned. The 
eternal fitness of things should never be lost 
sight of. An excellent plan in regard to 
one’s clothes is to have them all on the same 
color line—that is to say, blues with white, 
the blues in different shades. Many combi- 
nations may be made for the sake of variety, 
to say nothing of altering, which question 
arises every year with unfailing regularity to 
confront us. So if the 
color question be sim- 
plified much is gained. 


O-DAY when somuch 
black and white is 
worn you can see per- 
haps more clearly what 
I mean by this ‘‘ color 
scheme’’—as a black 
skirt may be worn with 
a white blouse or a black 
and white blouse, or 
vice versa, and all one’s 
things may be turned 
about in this way when 
many conflicting colors 
are not to be considered. To the woman 
with few clothes it is a mistake to wear many 
colors. 





NE of the essential points in good dress- 

ing, as well as in all artistic things, is 

in the harmony of tones and colors. Unfortu- 

nately this is too often forgotten. A mass of 
coloring in clothes is always a mistake. 


N OLD silk blouse from last season could 
be made attractive by using chiffon or 
lace to cover up the shabby places. Use 
the old blouse for a foundation, and cover 
it entirely with the chiffon, which should be 
put on with considerable fullness, or even 
better, accordion-plaited. Speaking of chif- 
fon, let me say that it is not the fragile, 
perishable material many people think it to 
be. Onthe contrary, when of a good quality, 
it wears extremely well. 

Lace collars, fichus and berthas are won- 
derful possibilities in the way of changing 
the character of a dress into something dainty 
and becoming for the evening. 


WORD or two about the lining of dresses 
may be useful just here. For many 
dresses in the light-weight materials, such as 
challie and India silk, and all the cotton fab- 
rics, the lining of the bodice is quite a small 
affair, extending back and front just below the 
bust-line. This is muchcoolerthan having the 
whole bodice lined, and has been very gener- 
ally adopted by the best dressmakers. There 
are no bones used in a lining of this kind; 
in fact, the boning of a lining at every seam 
is athing of the past. Of course, this applies 
only to the ‘‘ round waist’’ worn inside the 
skirt with a belt. The basque and bodice to 
be worn on the outside of the skirt must fit 
most precisely, and therefore bones are 
needed. The lining of the sleeves is optional, 
although a small cap at the top is advisable. 
When the bodice is made with a half lining 
the fullness at the waist-line is fastened into 


a piece of the regular waist belting, or if the 


bodice is of quite thin material it may fasten, 
like a shirt-waist, with a tape which is sewed 
across the back only, leaving the front hang- 
ing quite straight and loose, and fastening 
into place with tape only. 


HE interlining with canvas and other stiff- 
enings of the skirts around the lower edge 
has been almost entirely givenup. With the 
‘‘drop’’ skirt lining it is quite 
unnecessary in all cases, and a 
skirt hangs much more gracefully 
without it, the skirt being cut 
sufficiently long to admit of this, 
the ruffle taking the place of the 
old-time facing or interlining. 
The advantage of the ruffle over 
the facing lies principally in the 
fact that it gives fullness to the 
lower part of the skirt where it 
is most needed. 


O HELP skirts from wearing out too 
quickly around the edge tailors are now 
putting on a bias fold of lining, stitched with 
many rows, to give it ‘‘ body,’’ the width vary- 
ing from an inch and a half to four inches. 


O GIVE a perfectly straight line from 
shoulder to waist in front is very essential 

in these days. This applies not only to 
bodices of every description but to coats as 
well. Perhaps I may make clearer my exact 
meaning in this matter by taking the shirt- 
waist or any bodice made with plaits on the 
shoulder as an example. The fullness or 
trimming (whichever it happens to be) must 
be kept quite straight from top to bottom, 
giving a wide effect in front. Formerly the 
gathers at the waist-line were brought closely 
together, giving a V-shaped effect in the front. 
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We are now showing our new styles 
for the coming Spring season. In addi- 
tion to our splendid assortment of tailor- 
made suits, visiting costumes, skirts and 
rainy-day garments, we have opened a 
department for shirt-waist suits. We 
show a most complete line of these dainty 
garments, and make them of all the 
leading wash fabrics. 

Remember, we keep no ready-made goods, 
but make every garment to order. This is-a 
“money back business.” If what we send you 
does not fit and give satisfaction, send it back, 
and we will refund your money. 


























Our catalogue illustrates : 
Suits, smart tailor-made gowns, stylish and 
pretty, $8 up. 

Silk-Lined Suits, in effective styles, lined 
throughout with taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Skirts, in the newest fabrics, $4 up. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, a universal necessity, $5 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, chic and 
full of style, graceful and good 
to look at, $3 up. 

Wash Skirts of pique and fancy ducks, $3 up. 


Raglans, Rain-proof Skirts, Suits and Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Remember that Easter comes very early this 
season, so it would be well to write to-day for 
our new Spring catalogue and a complete line 
of samples of the materials from which we make 
these garments. You will get them/reeby return 
mail. Your order will have personal attention 
— the kind of attention you would give it your- 
self if you were having a garment made under 
your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 
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fRANDMOTHERS in these modern 
days are not at all like the dear 
old ladies whom in our youthful 
days we were wont to associate 
with “‘ caps, curls and cookies.’’ 
In their place has come the woman 
of an age who it is almost impossible to 
believe is really a grandmother. Though 
nothing quite fills the place of the tradition- 
ary old lady, we cannot fail to admire her 
modern successor, who in her up-to-date 
attire, and her entire sympathy and interest 
in all persons and things, is really so charm- 
ing that she has become a serious rival in our 
affections with the old lady of other days. 





As the New Styles Come In each season 
there are very few of them which with some 
slight modifications may not be used by the 
elderly lady. Her choice, therefore, of style, 
fabric and color is a large one, and is not in 
any way restricted. The ubiquitous tailor 
suit is indisputably the favorite costume, and 
nothing is so unfailing in the demands made 
upon it, or answers so bravely to every occa- 
sion and for every need. In fact, there are 
many women who so much prefer this style 
of dress that their wardrobe contains little 
else. Certainly two tailor suits—that is, 
speaking more accurately, coat and _ skirt 
costumes of ,cloth, tailor-made—may be 
made to answer more purposes and wear 
longer than anything known in the way of 
present-day dress. Of course, the suits 
should be dissimilar in color and fabric, one 
for every day and one for formal occasions. 


Stitching is an Important Factor in 
the trimming of clothes. It has developed 
into something quite dissimilar from tlie 
plain straight row of stitches we used to 
know, and it is worked up into all sorts of 
artistic patterns. In some cases it is quite 
as elaborate as braiding, so when the term 
stitching is used in reference to a trimming 
on a tailor suit it does not by any means 
suggest severe plainness. 








Sears the woman who is inclined to 
4 be stout feels hurt, and justly so, 
at being so absolutely ignored 
by those who dictate the fashions, 
I have this month decided to 
give some suggestions which I 
hope will be of service to her. In the begin- 
ning, let me say that if she will only be sen- 
sible enough to see that most of the fashions 
are designed for women of slender figures, 
and not attempt to copy them in detail, she 
will have removed the first stumbling-block 
in her way. 


First and Most Important is the question 
of corsets. The woman who is stout makes 
the greatest of mistakes when she attempts 
economy in this particular. A poor corset is 
the most expensive as it not only spoils the 
appearance of the stout woman but also 
makes the fitting of her clothes a serious 
problem. The corsets should be worn loose, 
fitting the figure quite naturally, and in no 
way ‘‘ laced ’’—I mean by this that they must 
not be laced unnecessarily tight. 

There is no greater mistake than to deceive 
one’s self with the idea that the wearing of 
close, tight-fitting corsets gives in any way a 
slender appearance — it is distinctly the con- 
trary effect that is produced. I do not mean 
nor advise a boneless loose waist or anything 
of that sort for the stout woman, but simply a 
good, well-made corset, adapted and espe- 
cially fitted to her personal requirements and 
needs—a corset which fits easily and natur- 
ally, and gives support and lines to the figure. 


Plain, Tight-Fitting Basques are unbe- 
coming to the stout woman. They serve to 
emphasize more plainly her stoutness. A 
basque shape, however, made with a vest or 
jacket fronts, is becoming. The round and 
belted waist is the most trying. If a belt 
is worn it should be of the stiffest possible 
belting ribbon, which stays in place and fits 
more smoothly than any other kind. 


Re .dy-Made Clothes in the larger sizes 
are most difficult to find, and even when found 
there is rarely much of a selection. So it 
necessarily follows that women who need 
these extra sizes must either make them them- 
selves, or have them made to order. 


When a Woman is 


Dressing the Elderly Lady 


By Virginia Louis Ralston 


To Go Back to the Tailor Suit for the 
elderly lady, who is the only one to be con- 
sidered in this particular case, the jacket or 
coat made in any one of the several different 
lengths most becoming to one’s own figure 
is the most suitable garment. In fact, the 
mantles, which were formerly worn by older 
women, are rarely seen, and are quite 
passé — having followed the old-fashioned 
**dolman’’ into retirement. Certainly the 
coat gives a trimmer appearance. 

Broadcloth always makes a handsome 
tailor suit, especially for one which must 
serve the purpose of the ‘‘ best frock.’’ 
Homespun and cheviot make the nicest pos- 
sible kind of suits for the hardest sort of 
every-day wear. Such suits are particularly 
suitable for traveling, and both materials may 
be worn every month in the year. 

To wear with suits of this kind the sep- 
arate bodice of silk, lace, or veiling is cor- 
rect. Such bodices should be made in a 
basque shape, and when possible they should 
match the costume in color. 


A Gown of Black Silk for an elderly lady 
is always in good style for either an afternoon, 
evening or house gown. Faille, Mervellieu, 
Louisine, moiré, taffeta and armure are some 
of the best silks to choose from. 

One is never at a loss for something to wear 
when a black silk is among one’s posses- 
sions. Fora demi-toilette its reign has been 
long, and nothing seems to take its place. 


Lace, Through Many Years of custom, is 
usually the approved and accepted trimming 
for a silk gown, although the way of “‘ treat- 
ing’’ it has changed in many ways and many 
times. At the present moment it is used as 
an appliqué, and certainly this is an effective 
way of handling it, particularly when there is 
a contrast of color or shade between the 
material and the lace. Where the lace is 
used as a ruffle an under ruffle of plaited 
chiffon the same depth as the lace gives a 
fluffiness to the lace which is most becoming. 


By Virginia Louis Ralston 


The Shirt- Waist is, of course, a necessity, 
and with a few slight adaptations it may be 
worn by the stout woman and made to look 
very well. The small shoulder yoke in front 
is one of the improving adaptations, as it 
makes the shirt-waist fit far better across 
the shoulders, and gives an opportunity for 
some fullness in the front breadths across the 
bust, where it is needed and where any tight- 
ness or strain is so ugly. The back yoke is 
a mistake, as it has a tendency to shorten 
the waist-line and add breadth across the 
shoulders. A few plaits in the centre, from 
the collar to the belt-line, is the best as well 
as the simplest way of finishing the back. 
This style of back gives long, straight lines, 
as well as flatness. 


A Waist with a Round Yoke is apt to be 
unbecoming to the woman who is stout. To 
her, care must always be taken to give, as 
far as possible, straight lines, and to simplify 
by divers ways any style of trimming that 
threatens to make her appear short-waisted. 

To this end trimmings should be kept as 
much as possible on a simple basis. The 
basque is becoming because it has lines, and 
for the same reason so is the coat that reaches 
below the waist-line. 


The Bolero is not Suitable for the stout 
woman. For her all coats, and indeed all 
waists, are far more becoming which end below 
the waist-line. Neither is the three-quarter 
coat to be advised, as it detracts from the 
apparent height; consequently it should not be 
worn by the short, stout woman. On the other 
hand, the long, half-fitting coat is excellent 
and lends grace to the figure. The jacket 
with straight fronts, ending several inches 
below the waist-line, and made either in 
double-breasted style or with a fly front, still 
remains one of the best standard models for 
her to follow. 


As to Skirts, the stout woman should 
beware of an overtrimmed one, and not at- 
tempt any elaborate styles in that direction. 
The skirt trimmed in panel fashion is becom- 
ing. The panels may be of a contrasting 
color or material, or the panel effect may be 
simulated by an arrangement of stitched 
bands of silk, or braiding. 
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Jet in its Many Varieties, and passemen- 


terie, which has a range so large both in style | 


and price that it comes within reach of every 
purse, never seem to feel the touch of time in 
fashion’s favor. 

Gray is beyond all question the color most 
associated in our minds with age, and yet this 


color is so charming that the younger girls | 


and matrons, with the audacity of youth, have 
not hesitated to usurp the place and rights of 
their elders in the wearing of it. For a 
woman with gray or brown hair nothing is 
more becoming than a gray gown. 


The Dressing of the Neck is a point for 
the most serious consideration; to the elderly 
woman it is a crucial test, and needs careful 
treatment. In the majority of cases some- 
thing softening is required immediately next 
to the face, and something light in color. 
A severe line is unbecoming except to the 
youngest and freshest of faces. 


A Becoming Model for an afternoon or 
evening gown of veiling or silk for an old lady 
(in either black or colors) may be made 
with a gored skirt. Around the edge of 
the skirt at each gore insert a wide V of 
lace, or lace appliqué, or simply the same 
material as the dress trimmed with graduated 
bands of bias velvet. This will make the 
skirt full, and allow it to fall into most grace- 
ful fullness around the lower edge. 


The bodice may be made with a V-shaped | 
vest, and finished with pointed collar revers, | 


the back being made in the new postilion 
shape. The sleeves should be bell-shaped 
and very wide at the elbows, with under- 
sleeves of lace. 


The Bonnet and Hat are much-discussed 
questions for the elderly woman. The bon- 
net, tied under the chin, is obsolete. In its 
place we have the bonnet toque, which is not 
only becoming but entirely suitable as well. 
When strings are used at all they are made of 
lace, chiffon or the narrowest velvet ribbon. 


The Choice of Materials is most impor- 
tant. 
it is well for stout women to follow. 
are absolutely 
homceopathic doses when utilized as a waist 
trimming. Stripes must also be used with 


Plaids 


discretion, as they have a tendency to make a | 


stout woman appear conspicuous, a state of 
affairs to be avoided. I refer to the costume 
made entirely of striped material, and not 
to the one in which stripes are used in com- 
bination with plain material. In this way 
striped materials make up effectively and 
often produce happy results. Polka-dotted 
materials, when the dots are of medium and 
small sizes, make up most attractively and 
becomingly The more closely covered pat- 
terns are always the best to choose. 


Comparatively few women can appear to | 


advantage in materials with big ‘‘ splashing ”’ 
designs. In the first place such materials are 
difficult to make up properly, and their very 
marked characteristic soon grows tiresome. 
When a costume in some light-shaded goods 
is chosen it is better to select soft, light- 
weight material as it is adaptable and falls 
gracefully around the figure. 


Black and the Darker Shades in colors 
are the best to choose in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. This I know is an old 
truism, but it bears repeating. Of course, 
it does not follow that no color may be com- 
bined to brighten up and relieve the monotony 
of a dark color. A pretty way to introduce a 
touch of color into an entire costume of some 
dark shade is with narrow cord pipings of 
colored silk (a heavy silk is preferable), the 
pipings being used to outline the edges of the 
flounces, basque, sleeve trimmings, 


combination, is particularly desirable. The 


stout woman need not fear to select in | 


colors certain shades of brown and gray, and 
all the shades ranging from purple to the 
palest mauve. 


The Stout Woman has so many advantages 


and attractions denied her slender sister that 


rials and styles that will not make more 
noticeable her size, she cannot fail to appear 
to advantage in respect to her clothes. 


There are certain unwritten laws which | 


forbidden—except in most | 


etc. | 
Black and white, now a most fashionable 


“se 


if she will only select for her wardrobe mate- | 
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Rust-Proof 
Straight-Front 
Corsets are pre- 
sented in dis- 
tinct and beau- 
tiful models not 
heretofore intro- 
duced, designed 
by expert Paris- 
ian corsetieres 
for the prevail- 
ing styles of the 


new Spring gowns. 
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The New Spring Bodices 


Original Designs by Virginia Louis Ralston 


















Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


Ts distinctive feature of the new spring bodices and shirt- 

waists is the touch of embroidery which appears on the 
sleeves, collars and yokes. The embroidery is done by hand 
with either linen or silk thread. 


SLEEVES ARE QUITE FULL 


The front of this pongee shirt-waist is laid in fine 
graduated plaits. The yoke is of linen embroid 
ered in linen thread. The sleeves are full, 
caught at the elbow in a piece of embroidery, 
and drawn in to small cuffs at the wrists. 





In the superior quality of materials used, and in 
the perfection of STYLE, FIT and FINISH, 


The Forsythe Waist 


stands pre-eminent and alone. Moreover, we show a 
greater varie of Patterns, Colors and Sizes than 
auy house inthe world. For the 


Spring of 1902 


your choice of 3500 Patterns in Genuine Scotch 
Madras, 


Price $3.50 


Perfect satisfaction guaranteed mail order customers 
| everywhere. Samples and illustrations sent on re- 
quest. 


Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 
The Waist House 
865 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


McGee Underskirts Fit 


The adjustable yoke is 
made in two pieces, which 
are drawn together over the 
hips until perfectly smooth, 
and permanently fastened 
by two series of hooks 
and eyelets. This adjust- 
ment need never be 
changed, the skirt having 
the regular buttoned 
placket-hole besides. 

This patent adjustable fea- 
ture, which is exclusive to 
McGee skirts, insures a fit 
equal to that of the best tailor- 
made garments, at @ great sav- 
ing in cost. Absolute satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed by all deal- 
ers and by the manufacturers. 

Made in qualities 
ranging from $2.25 to* 
$18.00 each; but the fit 
and finish are 
alike in all 
grade*—per- 
fect. 



























SMART MODEL FOR LINON BLOUSE 


Particularly smart Is the linon blouse ilius- 
trated above. It is made with a collar of 
the linon which is embroidered around 
each edge and on both sides in a conven- 
tional design. The bodice is laid in flat 
stitched box-plaits. The sleeves are bishop 
shape and drawn in to tightly fitting cuffs. 


MARIE STUART PUFF SLEEVE 


This bodice of crépe de chine is made with 
a yoke both back and front of bands of 
embroidery separated by fine shirring. 
The same form of trimming is used to 
give the effect of a girdle. 


The best dealers 
everywhere sell 
McGee skirts. 

Our beautiful new 
booklet mailed on 
request. Address 
Dept. L. This 
label on every 
McGee skirt: 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Jackson. Mich 
PATENTED 











The Taffeta Silk of To-Day 


At one-half the price that 
other T affetas are sold at. 
Does your dealer keep it? Ask him—then ask us. We 
will tell you who does in your vicinity. Dyed in 60 colors. 
Send for free booklet. It shows the colors and contains a 


sample, and the story of Yama-Mai. Yama-Mai is stamped 
on every yard. Look for it. Address Dept. of Yama-Mai. 


BOESSNECK, BROESEL & COMPANY 
466-468 Broome Street, New York. 


LADIES 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYE 


is visible only when you are 














dressing; invisible after the hook 

is fastened. ‘lakes the place of silk loops; 
holds securely; makes a flat seam; links com- 
fort to safety. Ideal for plackets. Twodozen 
Eyes, 5 cents; with Hooks, 10 cents—white or 
black. At all stores, or sent by mail, prepaid. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 











| | FOUND AT LAST! 





. Pat. Be 
U. 8. Pats. Apr. 26,08 & Aug. 22,'99. 





TRIMMED WITH EMBROIDERED BRAID 


This shirt-waist of Madras is trimmed with a white braid 
buttonhole-stitched across with embroidery silk, forming 
a wide effect across the shoulders and extending in a 
deep point back and front. The sleeves are full bishop 
style, caught in a band of embroidery. 


MADE OF LINEN BATISTE 


This waist of linen batiste is laid in fine plaits at the 
shoulders and made with a narrow vest, finished with two 
ruffies. The edges of the vest are cut in scallops and 
bound in white. The sleeves are made with small caps 
and finished with cufts of embroidery. 









2, ve. 
The Stephenson Shirt-W aist Holder and Skirt r:4 
porter is always ready for use. Holds waist down and skirt 
up. Absolutely no —, Reduces walst line. Made of 
webbing and aluminum. ill not rust or corrode. Beware 
of infringements. AGENTS WANTED. Big profits; quick 
seller. Sold only by Agents. pad og 25c. each. 

L. STEPHENSON & CO. 110 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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The Business Woman’s Dress | 
Direct & Mill 


Saves 
One-Third 


We eliminate jobber’s 
and retailer’s profits. 
We nvt only guar- 
antee a saving of 33% 
per cent. in actual 
money, but also fresh 
goods—not those 








By Katherine Vaughan Holden 






























which may have lain |] | AN OUTING HAT OF ROUGH FELT 
on shelves or in store- The most serviceable hat for A hat of rough beaver felt 
the business woman's every- trimmed with a stitf bow of 
houses for months. day needs Is the plain feit one black veivet is always in 
trimmed with velvet or silk. good taste. 
Samples 
Free 


We send, postpaid, 
scores of generous 
samples, showing 
quality, weight, colors 
and prices of 


Broadcloths, Meltons, T weeds, Oxfords, 
Cheviots, Homespuns, Cassimeres 


Spring patterns and shades in all combinations, 

54 inches wide, from 90c to $2 a yard. 
We cut any length and have sold thousands of 
dress patterns for stylish suits, skirts and jackets. 










Outing, Golf, Bicycle and 
Tailor-Made Costumes 


Beware of dealers posing as makers. We 
make every yard we sell. 

Write for samples to-day ; make your selec- 
tion —the order will be promptly filled. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL 


301 Mill Street, Tilton, N. H. 


BODICE OF NUN’'S VEILING 


Nun’s veiling, of which this sim- 
ple shirred bodice is made, is 
very serviceable. With this 
bodice a black belt and neck 
ribbons are worn. 






































99 BLACK 
HOSIERY 


“ONYX 
“ONYX” brand is the 
standard for Black 
Hosiery, and is spe- 
cially noted for 








St o- BLUE TAFFETA SHIRT-WAIST OFF TO HER WORK 
pe, Elasticity To wear with a blue cheviot skirt this A walking-sult of rough dark cheviot is indispensable 
age plainly made and loosely fitting shirt- for the girl or woman who must go to and from her 
and Durability waist of blue taffeta has been designed. place of business in all kinds of weather. 





Lorp & TayLor, Whole- 
sale Importers, guar- 
antee every pair 
sold. If you 
cannot obtain at 
your retailer’s, 
communicate 
with 





A SIMPLE STOCK 


Particularly dainty is the 
neck arrangement iltus- 
trated on the left. it is 
Intended to be worn 
with a _  hemstitched 
linen collar. 





The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 





FOR THE LIBRARIAN 
For the girl who works in a library this gown of blue 
camel's hair has been designed. The sleeves are 
loose-fitting to give the free use of the arms. 





Ask for the Genuine and 
Insi 
ist 


On seeing the perforation 


Se amaenecre me n 








Every five yards on the Selvedge 


The Pearl 
Suit and Skirt 
Hanger 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


The best deviee for keeping 
dresses neat and shapely, and 
enabling you to put three times 
the usual quantity of clothing 
in your closet. 


The skirt hanger has an arm 
to hold the coat. The skirt is 
held firmly at the band, the 
teeth preventing it from sagging at the back. Women who like 
their clothes kept in a nice condition will appreciate the Pearl 
Suit Hanger. e-third the price of other hangers. A complete 
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set of six suit hangers for ladies or gentlemen, with 

economy sed, sent prepaid $e aay oast of the US for ; THE PRIVATE SECRETARY TRIMMED WITH TUCKS AND HEMSTITCHING A SEPARATE JACKET 

$1.50. Especially sted for use in Department Stores. This bodice of olive-green flannel ts tucked and A gown of black cashmere, with no trimming but This simple design for an every-day jacket may be 

FREEMAN SCOTT 1506 Mon: err Ave. made with a vest. With it are worn a linen collar, tucks and hemstitching, makes a particularly suit- reproduced in a good dark serviceable material, 
Pat’d > Philadelphia, Pa. black velvet tie and belt. able costume for a girl who is in a shop all day. and made up with an interlining for warmth. 
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The Woman in Mourning 


Designed and Drawn Especially for The Journal 


oolte 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden Fashion Faultless 












































A CRAPE HAT 


This pretty mourning 
hat is made of folds 
of crape and dull 
biack silk. The silk 
folds are held in 
place by a dull jet 
buckle. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


Smooth white cloth 
is the material used 
for this half-mourning 
gown. It is trimmed 
with silk, and with 
French knots in 
black silk. 


Garments for Women 





The illus- 

tration 

shown 

herewith is 

an advance pattern indicating the 
trend of fashion for the coming 
spring. The new edition of the 


WOOLTEX FASHION BOOK 


will contain the latest creations of 
foreign artists reproduced by Amer- 
ican skill. If you want the earliest 
news of fashion facts, send your 
application now and mention Zhe 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Wooltex garments are unequalled 
by any other garments in the world, 
in quality, style or material. 


H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


The (QMO sritetp 


The Only Perfect Shield 


BECAUSE it is Absolute- 
ly Odorless, Absolutely 
Impervious, Absolutely 
Hygienically Pure. Every 
pair Warranted to the 
Wearer. Can be washed. 
These are the five essen- 
tial features of a perfect 
Dress Shield. 

For sale at all the lead- 
ing dry-goods stores in the 
United States and Canada. 


. : If your dealer does not 
No Chemicals or 
Rubber used in keep them send 25c for 
i/s manufacture. sampie pair. 


The OMO Manufacturing Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


THE NEW REDINGOTE 


The mourning costume 
Wustrated above is at- 
tractive because of the 
redingote, Its severe 
simplicity makes it most 
suitable for mourning. 











COAT WITH POSTILION BACK 


This street gown for half mourn- 
ing is made of black cloth 
trimmed with bands of white. 
The under bodice is of white 
Louisine. 














FOR SECOND MOURNING 
Dull black cloth is used for this stylish That Long, Low, Full Effect 


mourning costume. The Eton jacket and To the figure is assured if you wear a 


skirt are trimmed with diamond-shaped 

appliqués of crape. 
SEL 
CORSET 


The designer of 8. T. L. Corsets 
has spent almost a lifetime — 
making, and says that & T.L.N 

191, as shown in the cut, is the east 
comfortable, quote and durable 
corset ever made. 8.T. L. No. 191 is 
made of fine coutil, straight front, 
12-inch clasp, bias seams, French 
gored ,trimme: with fine Nottingham 
lace and baby ribbon. Price only 
$1.50. No, 158—same style, made 
in fine quality sateen jean; white 
and French gray, $1.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


He can supply you. If not,order of us. 
St. Louis Corset Company 
1902 Morgan 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


MAGIC TU Ireentlon 


Tucks Woolens, Velvet, Silk, Lawn 
without Creasing, Basting or Measuring 


Makes smallest = tuck to largest tuck, width of 
tuck and space between perfectly even and uni- 
form. Ten thousand sold to leading dressmakers 
in all parts of the poe: te Guaranteed to work 
on ‘ail machines. Wundreds of the very highest 
testimonials on file. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Secure best seller on the market. Agents 

Wanted in every town. Tacker mated $1. 00 
to any address on receipt of . 



























FOR EVENING WEAR 


This pretty evening 
dress suitable for half 
mourning is made of 
nun's velling with 
both bodice and skirt 
closely plissé. Yoke 
of white Irish guipure. 


HOUSE GOWN 


This design for a half- 
mourning home din- 
ner gown may be 
reproduced in white 
mousseline, and 
trimmed with em- 
broidered mousse- 
line and black silk. 























IN DEEPEST MOURNING 
For deep mourning this costume has 


Magic Tucker Co., 40 Glenn Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
been designed. it may be repro- 


st ge" tea $3.00 S Sax See $9.00 


trimmed with crape. The hat and WRITE FOR PAMPHLET PF. 
veil are of crape. FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Buy at 
Mill Prices 


and save the jobbers’ and store-kecpers’ profits. 


The following items are taken from our 
mail order catalogue to show what you 
may gain by dealing direct with the mills 
which we control. 


Our Pledge 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with 
any purchase you make, return the goods 
and we will refund your money at once. 





Send at once for our free illustrated 
catalogue which contains the prices and 
description of our goods. 


Shamrock Set of Table Linen 
Send us $3.50 


and we will send you this set, made from best Irish Flax. 
Full grass bleach, consisting of one 8 x 10 cloth, andl one 
dozen 22 x 22 inch napkins, enclosed in a beautifully deco- 
rated box, tied with silk ribbons. 


Columbia Set of Table Linen 
Send us $6.00 


and we will send you this set, embossed finish with lace 
effect borders, condiotin of one 8 x 10 cloth, and one dozen 
24 x 24 inch ‘ins. ver bicach means yarn bleach goods 
appearance, and have not subjected to 
any chemical treatment; they are just natural silver tint. 


Ladies’ Real Kid Gloves 














a? 


Send us 95 cents 


and we will send you a pair of our C. M. Glovea, which are 
of the best workmanship that any glove can have. This 
glove is made from very fine, strong skins in stitching of 
same color as glove; made in Glace and Suede. 
lore in Glace are black, white, oxblood, beaver. 
Colors in Suede are black, gray, beaver and mode. 
Enclose two cents extra for postage. 


Above values are only an example of what 
you gain by dealing with us. 

We control in the combination the follow- 
ing: Silk Mill, Velvet Mill, Lace Mills, 
Dress Goods Mills, Hosiery Mills, Carpet 
Mills, Knit Goods Mills, Glove Factory 
and Linen Mills. 


Combined Manufacturers (Incorporated) 
347 West Broadway, New York 
Reference, by special permission : 

JEFFERSON BANK, New York City. 














Nothing is ‘‘just as good’’ as 


S. H. & M. If it was, other bind- 
ings would sell as well. 
Sold by the yard and five-yard pieces. 


Invalid Chairs 


We build our chairs 
strong and right —no 
risk of accident — and 

et our prices are a third 
ess than the usual. 


If your dealer won't sell you 
ours, we will. Freight paid 
any where in the United States. 


Write for book. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
718 and 715 Spring Garden, Philadelphia 


@ BG. OW 


poll AUTOMATIC 
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SAFETY CATCH 








HE “LATEST” Ladie’ 
For Embroidery Linen 
We send Three (3) Collars, Collars 


all different, with Floss to work 
and Book on Fancy Work, only 20c 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L 


100 Good-Sized Pieces, .4". 

For quilts and sofa piliows, by mail, 20 cents. Large 
express package silk strips for portiéres and rugs, 50 cents. 

The Lenox Silk Works, Box 17, Station A, New York 











| as the cheapest taffeta that is fit for 


| costing from a dollar to a dollar 








Dressing Well on Small 


Some Helps for the Woman Who Makes 
Her Own Clothes 








NE of the most promi- 
nent features of the 
fashions this spring 
is the variety of 
light-weight fabrics 
shown and the quantities of them 
that are being sold. Silk and 
wool, and all-wool materials will 
form visiting, church, semi- 
evening and dressy home costumes 
in preference to the silk gown of 
former seasons. The very thin 
materials require silk linings, and 





lining costs sixty-five cents a yard 

dresses made from such materials 

cannot be said to be cheap. 
Handsome all-wool fabrics, 


and a half a yard, can be found 
which are a trifle heavier. For 
these a fifteen-cent percaline will ¢ ; 
make a sufficiently good lining. — 


Plain-Colored Materials and black remain the 
choice except the few mixtures which are seen in the 
tailoring cloths. In colors, bright blue, tan, golden 
brown, green and gray show the run of the shades. 
All are light rather than dark. Heavy weights are 
discarded, and unlined skirts are not fancied as 
they were. A heavy, short, tailored walking-skirt 
of double-faced material is all right unlined, but one 
of medium weight will not hang properly nor retain 
its shape if made up without a lining—its own 
weight unstayed by a lining pulling it in all direc- 
tions. Both tailors and dressmakers are loudly 
protesting against the separate lining for the shorter 
tailor-made skirt. 


A New Way to Arrange the Lining of the 
heavier cut cloth skirts is to cut the flounce and 
lining alike, following the same shape; then both 
are put together so that the raw seams are not in 
evidence. The lower edge is finished with a bias 
velveteen binding, and the upper edge of the flounce 
basted under the .upper part of the skirt, which is 
cut in five or seven gores, lined, and finished with 
open overcast seams ; then the lower raw edges are 
basted in, and the flounce stitched on. A skirt made 
in this way is neat in appearance and light in weight. 


A Skirt Lining may be arranged by sewing 
the gores of the dress material and the lining 
together, sewing to the latter a deep accordion- 
plaited flounce of silk. It is usually only the semi- 
transparent materials needing silk linings that are 
thus fashioned. A narrow mohair braid to protect 
the edge of the plaiting should be stitched on the 
hem. If the extension flounce or flounces on the 
outside are cut circular a narrow facing of silk 
should be sewed to the lower edge. The extension 
flounce is usually cut eight inches deep in the front 
and from twelve to fifteen inches in the back. The 
extra length at the back gives apparent height to 
the wearer. Straight flounces neatly gathered are 
used on skirts of wash goods and summer fabrics, 
one or three being correct. 


Cloth, Serge and Other Heavy Skirts are fre- 
quently made without any flounces in the style 
known as “‘tailored.” Such skirts are made with 
the outside material and lining seamed together and 
are finished with a narrow binding. 

This season the skirts fit snugly two-thirds of the 
way down, and the backs are flat, whether laid in 
inlaid box-plaits, two small side plaits, or cut as 
habit backs. The latter being extreme in style are 
not to be recommended to women who must wear 
their skirts for several seasons. 


For Hard General Wear a spring suit of black, 
navy, brown or Oxford gray cheviot will give general 
satisfaction. One of smooth cloth is more dressy 
in effect but not so suitable for all sorts of weather. 
The skirts of such suits should be made to clear the 
ground, and be lined with percaline if silk cannot be 
afforded. The jackets should be neatly lined and 
made comfortably large so that they will slip on 
easily over all kinds of waists. 


Dressy Wool Gowns made from the new light- 
weight materials are trimmed with from two to five 
silk bands on the flounces. The waists are finished 
with stitched belts, collars and cuffs. If narrow 
vests are used they are made of white lace, soft 
silk, chiffon, etc., over white. Some of the bodices 
are trimmed with yokes made of appliqué lace, in 
festoons or irregular insertion designs, forming a 
yoke entirely around the collar, or only in front, 
with a piece on each side from the armholes to the 
front edge of the bodice slanting down; others 
have bolero fronts of lace over full fronts of the 
material, and still others have a large lace medal- 
lion set on each side of the corsage. When lace is 
used in this way the cloth is cut away from beneath 
and the lace lined with thin white silk, or with silk 
the color of the gown. Where economy is an object 
the cloth need not be cut away. The sleeves of 
these gowns are slightly full and trimmed to match 
the bodices. 

Tailored gowns will be made in almost the same 
manner as the light woolen ones. 


By Emma M. Hooper 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1902 


The New Postilion Backs are 
being much used on the new tailor 
gowns, and though this is a con- 
spicuous fashion, more suitable for 
women who possess many suits 
than for the woman who must con- 
tent herself with one, it 
is also a most convenient 
fashion for remodeling 
an Eton or blouse cos- 
tume of a former season 
if one happens to be for- 
tunate enough to have 
any material for altera- 
tions. For the postilion 
back an inlaid box-plait 
is made and linéd. It 
should be five inches 
deep and six wide when 
finished. It is then 
fastened to the back of 
the basque or coat. The 
fastening may be fin- 


ished or hidden bya belt. | 


The belt may fasten in front or extend across the 


back the width of the postilion, and may be made | 


of various materials, not necessarily matching the 


gown in either color or fabric. 


The postilion back is quite as becoming to the | 


stout woman as to the slender one. 


Foulard, if Made Over a Thin Lining, makes 
a delightfully cool gown. The new foulards are in 
large designs, and those that-are being made up are 
trimmed with lace. Foulard in the beginning of 
the season cannot be bought under seventy-five cents 
a yard, but later neat designs in a limited range of 
colors and designs may be found in the shops for 
much less money. A black and white foulard gown 
never looks out of style. : 

Odd skirts of black foulard, to wear with summer 
shirt-waists, are cool and durable, and are not 
expensive, as foulard twenty-five inches wide may 
be purchased for seventy-five cents a yard. 


| teed. Price $1.00 and $1.50. If 


Odd Skirts Will Remain a Necessity as long as | 


separate waists are worn. Linen, piqué and duck 


skirts are worn only during warm weather, but skirts 
of black serge, brilliantine, veiling, Eudora, cheviot, | 


etc., are worn during all seasons. For summer wear 
these skirts should be made up with a thin lining, 
and all extremes of style should be avoided in their 
cut and finish. All the attention should be given 
to the hanging of a skirt. Nothing requires more 
careful fitting. 


A Black Veiling Jacket Suit lined with taffeta 
and trimmed with stitched bands is most useful for a 
matron of middle or elderly age, to wear upon cool 
days in spring and summer. Veiling is light and 
sheds the dust, and a costume made from it may be 
made to suit the weather by wearing it with either 
a thick or a thin bodice. A close weave of veiling 
suitable for this purpose may be purchased for a 
dollar a yard, and silk for a lining for seventy-five 
cents a yard. 

Last year’s skirts of net, silk or fine woolens that 
are too short or tight at the top may be lengthened 
or made larger by a yoke of lace over a silk lining, 
letting the skirt proper down to the end, or only 
part way of the yoke. 


The Norfolk Jacket is worn only with the short 
walking-skirt, leaving the Eton still the favorite. 
For the matron who fears that the Eton is too jaunty 
the short reefer is shown. An Eton which is fitted 
to the lower edge of the waist-line does not make a 
woman look short-waisted, but all others do. 


Some of the Prettiest Shirt-Waists are made 


of albatross, costing from sixty to seventy-five cents | 


a yard. Both backs and fronts are tucked all over. 
The sleeves are tucked at the top and finished at the 
wrists with shirt-cuffs two inches deep with rounded 
corners. Three pearl buttons fasten the front 
plaits. With these shirt-waists are worn stocks and 
tiny turn-over embroidered or hemstitched collars. 
White lawn is the best lining for these waists. 


White Piqué Shirt-Waists are among the first 
to be worn in the early spring. The newest are of a 
light weight and fine cord, and are made quite sim- 
ply, with-a cluster of tucks at each side of the front. 

Dresses of thin, transparent materials will be 
trimmed as they were last season, with Valenciennes 
insertion and lace. 


Belts of Both Plain and Ribbed black velvet 
will be worn with spring woolen gowns. Such belts 


are stylish and may be worn with spring gowns of | 


any color or material. The prettiest belts are made 
with a slight dip in the middle of the front. 


The Back Fullness of Skirts laid in a single 
box-plait which widens toward the lower part is a 
fashion that French dressmakers will not let die, and 
many of the simple and elaborate skirts this season 
are thus arranged. Any trimming which is applied 
to the skirt must not cross the plait. This skirt is 
pretty when made with the serpentine flounce, a per- 
fect circle, which ripples out to a width of six or 
more yards while the top fits plainly. 


| are earning independent livings. Write 













Every 
Line 
of the 
Radcliffe 
Shoe 


is a 
Beauty 
Line 
See the 
Beauty Line? 











The artist 
and the artisan 
have given thei: 
best in the production 
of the Radcliffe Shoes for 
Women. Fit well because they are 
made well; wear well because they fit 
well ; look well because they wear well. 
Look for the Line of beauty ! 

















Sold by dealers everywhere. 





“THE SAHLIN” 


Cullivates Naturally The Straight 
Front and Ereet Figure 

The garment identified by having 
no hooks, no clasps, no laces, no 
strings, no heavy steels. The gen- 
uine has the name “ SAHLIN™ 
stamped on every garment. No 
corset is necessary, as it is ‘*A COR- 
SET AND FORM COMBINED.” 





Patented 
July 26th, 
1398. } 


It is impossible to state here all 
of its many merits. Write for 
free catalogue, containing inter- 
esting literature, ‘‘ How to Wear 
a Corset.” Every form guaran- 
your dealer hasn't them, order 
direct, giving bust and waist meas- 


ure, and length of waist under 
arm. Add 18 cents for postage. Patented Feb. 20th, 1900. 


SAHLIN CORSET CO., 258 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. 


SPIRAL SPRING SIDE STEELS 
yD yyy}. 
WILL NOT BREAK 


Almost every woman knows the annoyance and discomfort 
from broken side steels in her Corsets. 


The H. & C. CORSET 


is the only corset made with Spiral 
or Braided tempered piano wire 
steels like the above illustration. 
They are light, flexible and conform 
to every shape and position, giv 

ing utmost style and comfort to the 
wearer; never losing their tension, 
always keeping the Corset exact with 
the form. 


LATEST STYLES 
Straight Front ._ Bias Gore 
} Prices 
1 $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 


Ask Your Dealer. 
them send to us. 


Try a $1.00 pair 
Postage free, just to introduce them. 


Sample Braided Wire Steel FREE. 


The H. & C. Corset Co., Dept. J, Bridgeport, Conn; 
J. V. Farwell Co., Chicago, Sole Western Agents. 

















If he hasn't 

















NEVER -SLIP 


\ 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 


It is nickel plated, neat and effective. 
Keeps the waist and skirt in place. 
For sale by dealers everywhere or by mail, 10c. 


FLORY & GEMMEL, Mfrs., Dept. F, Ashley, Pa. 





“STAYIN” HAIRPIN 


ONCE IN, STAYS IN. Four small Ses hold it in the hair. 
Keeps the hair F/uff/y or Tight. Immense sales. Ladies all 
delighted. Sold everywhere. Send 6c. (to pay postage) and 
Dealer’s Name for Beautiful Silvered Box of “ BTAYIAS.” to 


Stayin Hairpin Co., 737-738 Broadway, New York 


<= Energetic workers make big money. 
Write for special terms to agents. 


LADIES WANTED 


To sell our Handsome Petti- 
coats and Rainy-Day Skirts 
Exclusive territory given. Our agents 








us for catalogues and particulars. 
PARIS SKIRT CO., 127 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 


LADIES yotr SHOPPING 


BY YOUR OWN FIRESIDE 
Purchases of every nature made without charge. Taste and 
judgment combined with long experience. Novelties for Spring 
and Summer now ready. Send for circular and references. 


MISS A. G. BISHOP, 136 West 2lst St., New York 
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Non-Pa-Reil > 
Rubber 


Gloves 


Keep the hands 
Soft and White 


and are unequalled 
for ladies’ use in 
doing general 
housework. 

They are strong, 
soft and pliable. 
Can be worn with- 
out the slightest inconvenience in do- 
ing work of the most delicate nature. 
Every pair fully guaranteed. 
For Sale by Dealers, or sent , 
prepaid upon receipt of 
price, $1.25. Booklet Free. 


The Faultless Rubber Co, 
147 Bluff Street Akron, Ohio, 











None In ordering, give 
Genuine Without size of your kid 
glove and wheth- 
er you have long 
or short fingers. 











\ This Trade- Mark. 








Make Your Own Lace) 


Do you want 
to make Money 


A New Industry — 
** Lace Making at Home’’ 


A SURE income can be earned 
at home with our 


“PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM” 


It is something entirely 
NEW. With it can be 
woven the most beautiful 
Valenciennes and ‘Torchon 
Laces. Something never 
done in America before! Easy to learn and easy to 
work, and the lace produced is equal to the finest im- 
ported hand-made lace. Ladies who desire to make 
lace for their own use, or to make money, should write 


LISS YN 





at once for full particulars of this wonderful little | 


Loom. Upon receipt of 4 cents, stamps, we will send 
FREE our new book, Lace Making, illustrated. 


forchon Co-Operative Lace Company, 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





California Ostrich Feathers 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM 


Beantifal Natural-Colored Boa (a pleasing mixture of 
drab and white),14% yards long, very thick, selected 
feathers, just the thing for spring and summer wear. 
Price $9.75, prepaid. 

Don't pay $3.00 for an Amazon Plume when we send, 
prepaid, an equally good one, 15 inches long, for $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. A complete 
assortment of Boas, Plumes, Tips and Fans at pro- 
ducers’ prices. 

Our new 82-page catalogue and souvenir, with 40 half- 
tone illustrations of our farm and feathers, for 2c. stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich 
tin America, 


P.O. Box 4, South Pasadena, CALIFORNIA 


FREE.—A great curiosity — natural Ostrich Feather, 
just as taken trom the birds, sent with every order. 


‘CAPSHEAF” 


( Coilless) 








The only safety pin on 
the market 


That Cannot 
Catch in the Fabric 


JUDSON PIN CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Free Sample sent on receipt of postal request at our 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 101 Franklin Street 


CES ance 


















1 /, 


POINTS OF MERIT 


1. 2 loops in front. 

2. No sewing under the bill. 

3. Gives 50 per cent. firmer fastening. 
One dozen invisible eyes free with every card. 


For Sale at 10 Cents per Card by All Dealers 
The Macey Hook & Eye Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














THE (7 


KAN TFEUZEM 


HAT FIN 





Pat. Dee. 1900 
Pierces the hat Lut once and need 
not be removed, no matter how often 
hat is worn. Cannot injure scalp. 
Ornamental tops. 25e, Tbe, 
$1.00 pair. At all dep’t stores or 
send 25c. for sample pair to 
KRAUS & GLAUBERG 
New York City 














Home-Made Collars and Cuffs 


Designed and Described by Elizabeth Hazzard . 


REAL charm belongs to the dainty 
little white turn-over collars which 
have become so important a part of 
every woman’s toilette, and make so 
becoming a finish to her costume. 

Some new and pretty designs for these collars 
are given in the accompanying illustrations. They 
are made of fine French nainsook, and if made care- 
fully will well repay the labor spent upon them. 

Trace the design on a piece of paper muslin —the 


| kind that may be purchased at any art store. It is 





| pattern. 





| rial cut a bias strip 





BEGINNING THE COLLAR 


transparent and allows the copying through of the 
Its stiffness is also suitable for the bast- 
ing.on of the material. Trace the design in ink 
and baste the material to the paper muslin along 
the top, being careful to keep the thread of the 
goods on a line with the pattern or the material 
will slip out of 
place. Cut the ma- 
terial away a 
quarter of an inch 
from the outline of 
the pattern; turn 
up and baste the 
extra width along 
the lower edge, fol- 
lowing the line of 
the pattern, slash- 
ing the material in 
a curve to avoid 
hooping. 

From the mate- 


three-quarters of an 
inch wide. Stretch 
this taut. Fold a 
piece in on each 
side and then fold 
the strip in half, making it, when finished, about 
one-sixteenth of an inch wide. Baste this strip to 
the muslin one-sixteenth of an inch from the piece 
already basted (keeping the two edges of the strip 
even and toward the top, so that the lace stitches 
will keep it closed), curving it to follow the first 


| outline, but in no way fulling it on, for the strip 


| is the proper size and 








| 
| 
| 





| 


being bias it adapts itself to any shape. 





TWO COMPLETED COLLARS 


FOR the lace stitch spool cotton number seventy 

should be used. The lace is worked very much 
like the cat-stitch of ‘‘ patchwork”’ days, but point- 
ing the needle upward instead of across (a little 
attention to the illustration will demonstrate this), 
and it must be borne in mind that the wrong side is 
the one on which the work is done. 

When finished clip the bastings and_remove the 
collar from the muslin. On the other side (which 
is the right side) work a row of tiny feather-stitch 
which will fasten the raw edge of the material 


(A 


it ue 4 


MAKING THE LACE STITCH 


underneath, cutting this down to the feather-stitch 
afterward. A second row of feather-stitches can 
be worked on the bias strip. 

The collar is now ready for the band. For this 
victoria lawn is desirable as it takes starch well 
when laundered. Cut astrip three inches wide and 

from twelve to 
fourteen inches 
long, according to 
the size of the neck- 
band. On this 
place the two halves 
of the collar, face 
down, at an equal 
distance from the 
centre of the band, 
basting carefully so 
that both halves 
will be in exactly 
- the same position. 
Stitch along the 
top; remove the 
basting; turn up a 
quarter of an inch 
on the three re- 
maining sides of 
the band; fold it up 
over the stitched collar, and with a fine needle and 
thread hem it down, beginning at the left end and 
closing that; then turn the collar over and crease. 

In the illustration two rows of lace and a tiny 
strip feather-stitched are combined. In joining this 
remember to have the closed half of the strip toward 
the bottom so that the stitching may keep the open 
halves securely fastened. 


Stocks Made from Handkerchiefs 


From Designs Furnished by Alene Nees 


ERTAINLY nothing could be simpler, 
more attractive or more inexpensive 
for general wear than the stocks which 
are illus- 

a trated below, 
all of which are made from 
fancy pocket handker- 
chiefs. 

Any stock collar which 


depth, and closes in the 
| back, may be used as a 
pattern, and the handker- 
chief with either a colored 
or a Jace border be cut and 
arranged upon it. 

Handkerchiefs with white and black embroidered 
edges would make neat and pretty stocks for those 
who like black and white, or are in mourning. 


LACE HANDKERCHIEF STOCK 


In cutting the several pieces care is necessary, 
as every particle of the handkerchief is needed in 
the construction of any one of these stocks. 

Where points are used 
they must be arranged with 
perfect evenness and sewed 
to the collar so that each 
side may be perfectly even 
and exactly alike. 

Pretty pearl buttons 
may be used if desired to 
add still further to the 
attractiveness of the stock. 
Where ends are used, and 
tied together in a bow or 
knot in the front, they 
must be hemmed or hem- 
stitched, neatly joined in 
at each end in the back, and then tied directly in 


| the front as shown in the illustration of the stock 


made from a hemstitched handkerchief. 





MADE FROM A GENTLEMAN’S HANDKERCHIEF 


TRIMMED WITH BUTTONS 





IN BLACK AND WHITE 


e 
NY number of variations in the form of these 


handkerchief stocks are permissible. The two 
turn-over pieces may be arranged to suit the fancy 
of the wearer, and fast- 
ened or held in place by 
tiny buttons. 

Stocks of this kind may 
be closed in the hack with 
tiny lace buttons and 
loops, or held together 
with small white enameled 
pins. If made with loose 
ends, which cross at the 
back and are brought 
around to tie in the front, 
they need no fastenings. 

There is nothing that the average woman finds 
more difficult to do than to dress her neck becom- 
ingly in the summer ; consequently the stocks such 





FROM A HEMSTITCHED ONE 


as are here described would seem to fill a long-felt 
want, as well as to solve what has really become a 
serious problem. At the spring sales which occur 
this month and next there 
will be many opportuni- 
ties for purchasing fancy 
pocket handkerchiefs 
which may be used for 
these stocks, 

Those which have col- 
ored borders will come in 
prettily for wear with the 
plain shirt-waist suits 
which it is said will be even 
more popular this summer 
than they were last. 

The advantage of these 
handkerchief stocks lies in 
their daintiness, and in their ability to be easily 
laundered as well as to be easily and quickly 
made. 
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True in mame because true in fact— 
THOMSON’S ‘“‘GLoveE-FITTING”’ 
CORSET fits like a glove, with fault- 
less style and highest possible quality. 


For Sale by 
All the Best Dealers 


Handsome catalogue mailed on request, show- 
ing all the latest models, illustrated from life. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & COMPANY 
345 Broadway, New York 




















Lablacke Race 


**An Exquisite Toilet Necessity’’ 
qpectiane, clears, beautifies the complexion. 
Restores and perenerves its a Foftness 
mie Stand- 
ard oilet p ans Avo’ ae oesiees, 


Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, ad cents per box. 
Of Druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Poshanese 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
| Sold by all the best Chemists in Europe. 














Made from finest 
quality of 
human hair, 


Hair Switches 


to match any shade, short stem and per 


fost, in every — Will be sent Aan « 
paid to any address on approval. 





Send us sample of hair cut near the roots, 
and state what size you want, and if you 
don’t like the switch we send you we will 
send postage for its return. pe you are 
pleaeed ' with it, ¢#en send us the price. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Switches, 
Bangs, Wigs, Curls, Waves, Pompadours, 
Hair Fewelry, etc., FREE. 


Paris Fashion Co., 193 State St., Chicago 


BITTER ALMOND 2:!is"tsi2 


soap. Box containing 6 cakes, delivered on ae o1.00. 
DUBOIS FILS, 20 Broad Street, New York City 









































OUR “SECTIONAL” 
Spenser Automatic Sewing Machine 
Introduction Price, $7.00 


With Complete Set of Nine Attachments 
This innovation x sew machines is our 
“Sectional” Automa . made in two 
parts for conv +> le who travel, ons 

eeighs but three ond one-half popncs- 
ser has a larger range of stitch than a 





cowing - poe quer eneiadtn et ond goes 
bsolute rfect work with eit cotton, or 
t Ney er Machine has an ACTUAL 


Automatic Ter so there is no tension to change 
a ae with yy No. od == 
se nicknesses o vy woolen or 
mousssline de soie or chiffon. 


Full particulars and cuts of the Spenser Automatic 
and the different Attachments sent on ap- 
ication, or call at our new store (opposite Hotel 
ouraine), 211-213 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Guarantee with cach machine. Delivered Sree 
anywhere in the United States. 
SPENSER SEWING MACHINE CO. 

211-213 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 1495 Oxford, Boston, Mass. 
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We have succeeded to the WAXINE business of 
the WAX POLISH OIL COMPANY and now offer 
the only preparation which is made expressly for 


Kitchen Floors 


It preserves the wood, gives it a bright, 
natural finish; it prevents "dust and dirt, does 
away with bugs and k the room clean, 
sweetand healthful. W. is not a wax, 
wash or varnish, but an entirely new prepara- 
tion —the only thing in the world that will 


prevent a floor from spotting, coloring or 
soiling with hot grease or water. very 
‘chen should have it. 


PO aang paint and hardware stores every- 
je can I mall—1@Qe. Send 
for tre free desc: ptive booklet. 


1. H WILEY & 00,, Mfrs, 90 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass, 



































copies a minute 


SCHAPIRO-GRAPH ‘e's: sissc' tn 
purple 
‘Eeoont i= ats and miecurrd, “Superior to oo other 
SchapirevGrap 


ih Co., 265 Broadway, N. Y. 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1902 





Ouestions of general interest about dress will be answered every month, 


inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


CONSIDER blouses of lace suitable to 
wear in the afternoon or evening with 
cloth skirts, and also with tailor suits. 
Blouses of white taffeta serve the same 
purpose. A bodice of deep écru lace 
combined with black net or tulle, and a 
skirt of net or tulle, make a decidedly pretty frock 
and one that is most useful for the theatre or any 
informal affair. Many blouses are made with yokes 
—the yokes of net, and the blouse and sleeves of 
the lace. 





Her First Little Daughter 


Please tell me of some simple way to dress my 
little girl of three. MOTHER oF Two Boys. 

Dresses of colored gingham made with box- 
plaited fronts and backs and white linen or piqué 
turn-over collars, cuffs and belts are made for little 
girls. In fact, many little girls nowadays wear 
dresses such as are worn by boys of the same age. 


Giving a Soft Effect to a Lace Gown 


What can I do to give a soft effect to the skirt of 
a lace gown? ALICE. 

A gown of any thin material such as lace looks 
better if made with an extra drop skirt of chiffon 
between the lace and the foundation. It gives a 
soft and fluffy effect. 


Dressing Small Boys 


How shall I dress my boys this season ? 
Mrs. T. 

In the dressing of smal] boys there is no marked 
change, and conventionality seems to follow them 
as closely as it does their fathers. Possibly trousers 
are not worn by quite such young boys as a few 
years ago — that is to say, the trouser suit; but full 
bloomer trousers are worn by boys from three to 
five years old, under kilts or Russian blouses. After 
five years of age the kilt is dropped and the sailor 
blouse is worn. Older boys from ten to thirteen 
years wear bloomer trousers with Norfolk jackets or 
sack coats. 


Suit for a Girl of Eighteen 

May I have a suggestion for a heavy spring suit for 
my daughter of eighteen? MiIcHIGAN MOTHER. 

Golden-brown corduroy would make a charming 
suit for her. Have it made with a gored skirt, 
walking length—that is, two inches from the 
ground — with lapped stitched seams, and a plaited 
Norfolk jacket with brown bone buttons. A blouse 
of white would be the prettiest to wear with a 
suit of this kind, or one of the same shade in 
peau de soie. To wear with this get her a white 
felt hat trimmed with brown wings and a touch of 
pale pink. 


Sailor Suits for Girls 


Will girls wear sailor suits this summer as they 
did last ? MADISON. 

Sailor suits will continue to be worn by girls of 
all ages. They are most useful and becoming. 
The only difference between these dresses for the 
older girls and those of their younger sisters is in the 
skirts, which for the older girls are gored. 


For Bridesmaids’ Dresses 


What material would you suggest for bridesmaids’ 
dresses for a February wedding ? H. O. 

Figured crépe de chine makes lovely dresses for 
bridesmaids. That costing a dollar and twenty-five 
cents a yard is probably as inexpensive as it can be 
bought, as crépe de chine is not by any means an 
inexpensive material. However, if the figured 
crépe de chine is used it requires far less trimming, 
and thus is economical. 


Spring Toque for a Florida Girl 
As our seasons are very early I would like a sug- 


| gestion for a toque to wear with lace and other thin 


| blouses. 





TALLAHASSEE. 

A toque with rolling brim, made of flowers, and 
a crown of tulle or lace, would be the prettiest to 
wear with lace blouses. A toque of this kind could 
be readily worn all through the spring. 


French Flannel Blouses 


Are there any new styles for French flannel 
blouses ? ESTELLE. 

A suitable model is made with a French back 
with five small box-plaits. The front has small 
plaits from shoulder to waist-line, with a wide box- 
plait down the front, all the plaits being stitched on 
the edge. The sleeves are box-plaited from the 
shoulders to the narrow cuffs. This style of blouse 
made of écru flannel with black stitching would be 
most effective. The best neck finish is a silk stock 
worn with a narrow turn-over collar. 


To Trim an Evening Wrap 


Please tell me what to use as a trimming for an 
evening wrap of broadcloth. EvuGENIA W. 

Accordion-plaited ruffles of chiffon in two shades 
of the same color make a most attractive trimming 
for such a wrap. A collar of fur might be used on 
a wrap of this description. 


A Black Lace Gown 


How would you advise me to have a black lace 
gown made? Mrs. GRACE R. 


An entire gown made of two different kinds of 
lace is very smart — as, for instance, black Chantilly 
and pointe d’Irelande. This same effect may be had 
for much less cost by using black tulle and any of 
the pretty imitation Irish laces now to be had at so 
comparatively slight an expense. 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to 


Correspondents should use their full names and addresses. 


Coat for a Three-VYear-Old Child 

How shall I make a coat for my little i. who is 
just three years old? or. RR. 

Biscuit-colored cloth lined with India a would 
make a lovely coat for a little girl of three years. 
As for the trimming, a very narrow piping of pale 
blue gros-grained silk would be pretty, outlining the 
cape, collars and cuffs. To wear with this coat 
make her a blue silk bonnet edged with ruffles of 
chiffon. 


White Cheviot Shirt-Waists 


Is white cheviot suitable for shirt-waists ? 
ANNA. 
White cheviot is an extremely nice material for 
shirt-waists. It seems to improve with repeated 
washings. 


Making Over an India Silk 


Please advise me as to how I may make over my 
old India silk gown. ATLANTA. 

Do over your old India silk by covering the skirt 
with graduated bands of ribbon extending almost to 
the waist-line. Trim the bodice with ribbon to 
correspond in effect with the skirt. 


Yellow Chiffon Blouse ; 

I have had a piece of yellow chiffon given me. 
What would you advise me to do with it? 

ANGELA. 

A yellow chiffon blouse to wear with a black silk 
skirt would be pretty if made up quite simply, with 
a little lace as the only trimming. Chiffon when 
used for a blouse is better when accordion-plaited. 
From six to seven yards would be sufficient. Have 
it plaited in number two and make with a small 





shoulder yoke in front, and collar and cuffs of lace. | 
Make the yoke wide to give the much-desired broad | 


effect across the shoulders. 


Serviceable Suit for a Young Girl 


Will you advise me how, and of what material, to 
make a suit for my daughter, who is sixteen years 


old? A. Es Ge 


For a young girl, corduroy or homespun would 


make an extremely nice suit. Both are warm and 
light and come in many lovely shades. Make it as 
plainly and simply as possibie without trimming of 
any sort, unless it be a fur edge on the coat. Cut 
the skirt in a circular shape with all the seams 
stitched; make the coat three-quarter length and 
half-fitting. 


How to Alter a Velvet Coat 


I have a velvet coat that is in good condition, but 
is too small for me. Will you tell me how to alter 
it? MAryY L. 

The best way to alter a velvet coat to givea 
broader effect across the shoulders would be to add 
small epaulets of velvet, braided with narrow 
Hercules braid. These epaulets should extend 
from the collar to the tops of the sleeves. Do not 
have a turn-over collar and revers. They are not 
worn now. But finish the neck and front with an 
outlining edge of the braid. To make the coat 
larger across the bust insert a V-shaped piece of the 
braided velvet, giving the effect of a vest. Fasten 
the coat a little to the left side. 


What to Do with an “Old Black Silk” 

Simply because my ‘‘old black silk’’ is out of 
style I cannot afford to throw it away. What shall 
I do with it? INEXPERIENCED. 

A few little touches applied with skill will make 
your “ old black silk’’ quite nice enough for many 
aday. It will require new sleeves, made bell shape, 
with embroidered muslin undersleeves. Trim the 
bodice with a small round yoke, a collar, and a ruffle 
down the front of the embroidered muslin. Outline 
the yoke with narrow velvet ribbon, and trim the 
edge of the skirt with the same. 


School Dress for a Girl of Ten 


Please tell me of what material, and how I should 
make a school dress for my daughter who is just 
ten years old. Mrs. S. T. 

Select something of a smooth weave. The 
rough-faced goods are heavy and do not shake the 
dust. Make the dress with a circular skirt and 
finish around the lower edge with a hem, above 
which put one row of a fancy gimp. Make the 
waist full, with a high peasant girdle, and small, 
very short, full sleeves, and let her wear it with a 
white muslin guimpe made with full bishop sleeves. 


For a Girl of Sixteen 


We are living in a small town, and I should like 
you to tell me what you think a girl of sixteen 
requires in the way of a wardrobe. he Be 

A suitable wardrobe for a girl of sixteen living in 
a small town would be, I think, to have for every- 
day wear a cloth skirt and jacket made plainly with 
only stitching as a trimming. To wear with this 
suit, two flannel shirt-waists and one of silk. The 
latter would be nice for the afternoon or to wear at 
home in the evenings. Then a dark blue gown of 
serge trimmed with narrow black braid and a touch 
of white in the bodice trimming would be useful for 
church. For the many little informal occasions 
which a girl attends a gown of pale pink veiling, 
trimmed with ribbon of the same shade, or narrow 
black velvet ribbon, would make an extremely pretty 
gown. Then there are always sure to be one or two 
gowns left over from the year before which if fixed 
over would, with the others, make all the clothes 
required. A coat of melton cloth would be the 
best. Melton is extremely warm and serviceable. 








PALSTO 


THE FIVE MINUTE 


AKFAST FOOD 


ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY 
Send us $2.00 and your grocer’s name and we will 
send you FREIGHT PAID East of the Rocky Mountains 
an elegant WAGON, strongly built, iron axles (size 2 
feet long by 14 ins. wide), containing 5 packages of 
Ralston Breakfast Food, 1 of Oats, | of Barley, 1 of 
Pankake Flour, 1 of Hominy Grits and 2 12-lb. sacks 

of Purina Health Flour. 
Two Dollars’ Worth of Ralston-Purina Foods. 
The Wagon costs you nothing. 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 


834 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo, 
PURINA * “° 
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REGIS TERED TRADE MARK 








A SEWING 
MACHINE 


The Smith & Egge 
AUTOMATIC HAND 
SEWING MACHINE 
is doubled in value by a 
number of improvements. 
LIGHT, STRONG, $250 
SIMPLE, COMPACT *4£— 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
machine will be shipped, express 
prepaid, upon receipt of ‘$2.50. 
Barnett Bros., Sole Agents, 
281-299 Columbus Ave., New York 
Dept. C. C. 








Lessons by mail. Piano, Organ, 
Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, and 
Violin. 20,000 successful pupils. 


We have them in every state, 
Alaska, Canada and Mexico. Send for free Booklet 
and testimonials. Address Dept. A. 
U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
419 Union Square, New York City 








20th Century 
Electro-Vapor 
Were used exclusively at the Pan-American Expo- 


LAUNCHES 


sition because they are the best. [her are elegantly 
finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes 
15 to 50 ft. $180 and up. Send 10c. for handsome cat- 
alogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, 
etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box 5, Racine, Wis. 


F A STOCKINGS 


For Women, Boys 
and Girls 
Something New. 


Button at waist. No supporters. No garters. 
Beat for health, comfort, economy and wear, 
Perfection for babies. The IDEAL stocking 
summer or winter for all. Two separate parts, 
best yarn, best son-pfoisonous dyes, best every 
way. Try a pair. We pay postage. Costs no 
more than ‘others ‘ood stockings. Sent on approval 
on receipt of pelee where not kept by dealers. 
Write for circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 
22 T Street, Elyria, Ohio 


CLASS PINS two or three 


letters with ‘01, ‘02, 03, enameled in 
one or two colors, sterling silver, 25c. 
each ; $2.50 a doz. } woe d lated, 10c. 
each ; $1.00 a doz. ial designs in 
pins or badges eel or any Class or society at reason- 


















Something Good. 





with one, 





yo weet 2S send design and class colors for estimates. Catalog 
page book “* The Origi tm 


BASTIN BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 
po 
ddress. o oy 6 cents 


LEWIS ere a a SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide 8t., 5 Bees 






































t Fits every hand 


For a few hours’ work. Girls, 
send your name and address 
and we will mail you 80 IMI- 
TATION DIAMOND SET, 
ROLLED GOLD COLLAR 
BUTTONS to sell at only 10 

cents each. Every one ree 
meet or offer them A will buy 
one or’ more. When sold 
send us the $3.00 and we 
will send you at once by ex- 
ress, ali char; F td 

ndsome DK 
18 inches high, Gonna “ar 
rect from Europe for us. 

This Doll has a beautiful, 
turning ae head ; pearly 
teeth; long, 4 curly 

hair ; ‘natural s ng eyes 
jointed a e egantly 
= real slippers, stock- 
i etc., that can be taken 
a magnificent creature 


of dolidom, + ee as a pic- 











TRADE MARK. 


The $555.00 Prize Recipes 


FIRST PRIZE, $100.00. Won by Mus. Louis 
Davis, of Raritan, N. J. 
Cream of Chocolate Cake 

“Economical and deli- 
cious.”—The winner. 
“Excellent and original.” 





— a big a lovely Sleeping 
— The judges. “ Worth i ; Beauty that will delight ana 
the money.”’—This we say. ne please you. 


Understand, this is no 
inted rag Doll that has to 

made up, but a real, 
jointed, sleeping Doll, and is st Alwolutely Free for 
selling only 30 Collar Buttons. e will treat you right and 
expect the same treatment from you. 

ur patrons are extremely well sheaned with the Doll we 

send, as the following letters will show: 

Mrs. A. Ray, New Orleans, La., writes: “ I have received 
row handsome Doll in good order. Lam very proud of it." 

rs. Gertie Balter, Lockes Mills, Mich., writes: “ The 
beautiful Doll received and much pleased with it. It is 
much handsomer than I expected.”” Iola B. Mills, noe. 
ter, N. Y., writes: * Doll received this P. M. all right. 
think it lovely. It well paid me for my work.” Mrs re 
Cousen, Jacoby, La., writes: “lam more than deli hited 
over the Dol! you have sent me. My little girl's friends” 
all want one."’ We have hundreds of similar letters on file, 


is hereby offered to any per- 
$100 Rewar son who can prove that we 
have not given Free a Beautiful Doll for seil- 
ing 30 Collar Buttons, or that the above letters 
are not genuine. 


Address STANDARD JEWELRY CO, 
69-79 Pearl St., Boston, Mass, 


SECOND PRIZE, $50.00. Cream of Chocolate 

Candy. My recipe is so very simple I hesitated 
to send it, but concluded at the 
last moment to do so. It is meant 
for children’s use, when they 
come pleading to be allowed to 
“make some candy,” and you 
decline because it is so much 
bother to have the “muss” of 

, sugar, butter, molasses and other 

odds and ends around, 

Mine are sat- 


¢ at isfied now if (reany 

}? " they may + \ 

RM make what 

Sees TA they call 

Recipe by Mus. Epirnu F. Peters, (andy, y 

55 Freeport Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

“Good; all right,” the judges say. The simplest SSS SSS SSS 
thing imaginable. Possible only with Cream of — 
Chocolate. ‘This we say. 


THIRD PRIZE, $50.00. Won by Henry CLEVE- 


Lax Woop, Harrodsburg, Ky. Neetar Chocolate. FAIRY Soap is pure, that’s sure. From the first in- 

“It is a drink or the gods.’’—The winuer. is voy 

“Best beverage.”—The judges. We wish every gredient to the finished cake, it’s good, honest, depend- 

trained nurse in the country knew of this recipe. : 

This we say. able Soap. It cleanses and makes white; it soothes For Home, LEON 


There were sixty prize-winners and many good rec- 
ipes left over. They will all be given in Sullin our 
recipe book, now in press. Sent free to any address. 





































AN IMPROVED 


Reed 
Organ 


with perfect pipe 
tone. Full five octave 
keyboard beginning 
with F, containing 2 
full sets of 122 large 
Reeds and Couplers. Has no stops or rods to get 


and heals; it leaves the skin as soft 
¥%-lb. can to any address by mail, 30 cts. as a babe’s. The wonder is, that so 
5-lb. can by express, paid, $1.97, post- ; ‘ 
office order. i} much value can be had for so little price. 
L. A. ROBERTS & CO. Best for toilet and bath. Once try it, 
24 Main Street, Danvers, Mass. ‘ é 
you'll always buy it. Ask your grocer. 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 

















P P ‘ out of order. Knee levers control various tone 
Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis effects, and a mellow or very powerful volume is 
Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder always at the command of player. Solid oak case 


handsomely finished with a piano polish, Best 
musical instrument made for the accompaniment 


If not entirely pleased with the of singing, either solo or chorus. 











appearance of your floors, it’s pretty When used in con- 
. ‘ ’ ‘ nection with a piano 
certain Liquid Granite was not used. the finest orchestral 
. , effects are obtained. 
Drop us a line and we will send Send for 
you finished specimens of wood, Descriptive Circular 
and tell you things useful to know For sale by the leading 


dealer of every city, or 
by the manufacturers. 


M. SCHULZ CO, sakes of ph Grade 


Organ Factory, Morgan and Superior Sts. 
Viano Factory, Erie and Curtis Sts, CHICAGO 





about floor finishing. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 














DETROIT MICHIGAN 
New YORK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. 


ST. Louts, 12 S. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 














LET US SEND 
OUR LEADER BICYCLE 


High Gr: ide, 1902 model, for your 
examination. It is the wonder 
value of the new year, the perfec 
tion point in bicycle construction, 

Up-to-date in design, size and 
trimmings. Weighs 22 pounds, 
and guaranteed to carry 


A Rider Weighing 600 Pounds 


Send for this wheel, examine it 
critically; costs you nothing to 
examine it. If you like it, pay 

Express Agent @9.95 and 
expressage. If you don't like 
it, return it. Write to-day for 
1902 large free Catalogue of 
BICYCLES and SUNDRIES. 
SUTCLIFFE & CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 



















It is the 
daintiest 
breakfast food 
we ever used, 
and besides 

it makes 

such delicious 


preaetioes an armor of Patton’s 
pi neti g Sun Proof Paints. 


CREAM 
OF 





Aman’s house is his 
ON JELLIES 


preserves and pickles, spread a thin 
coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Pure Kefined 2araffine is also 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 
house. Full directions in each package. 


castle. Fortify it with 


Patton’s Sun Proof Paints are guaranteed five 
years. Sometimes they last a decade. Book of 








WHEAT paint knowledge free—color schemes and paint 
parc drigirhetrygeta COMPANY advice of any kind free. Write now. 
ae SS. Oe Minneapolis, Minn. PATTON Paint Company, P. O. Drawer 15, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 


Good land. Mild, healthy climate. Schools conve- 
nient. Low prices, easy terms. Free catalogue. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO. (Ine.), Richmond, Va. 
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HE increasing popularity of Sugar-cured Hams and Breakfast Bacon as high-class foods is due to the great advances made in the art of selecting, preparing, 

and curing them. To produce Hams and Bacon suitable for the extremely critical taste of the present day, they must receive an extraordinary amount 
of care from the moment the fresh meat is refrigerated until it is cured and placed on the marketman’s counter. 

In no establishments are these points more carefully looked after than in Swift & Company’s plants. Every detail of preparation receives attention, and 
only the absolutely perfect pieces — perfect in trim, size, and texture —are allowed to receive the ‘‘ Premium’? brand. 

For those persons who are really particular about the flavor of Ham and Bacon, perfect satisfaction can be obtained in ‘‘ Swift’s Premium,”’ which are sold 
only in thé high grade shops. Each piece is skin-branded, wrapped in white parchment paper, and labeled with a blue label. (The packages shown at the 
top of this page are reproduced from photographs of the actual product.) 

Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard is pure, kettle-rendered lard, the most popular brand in America. Dealers sell ‘‘Silver Leaf’’ in 3, 5, and 10 pound air-tight pails. 
All of Swift & Company’s products are inspected and approved by the United States Government. 
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